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Preface 


This volume has been planned as part of a two-volume sequence. It 
has long seemed to me that the subject matter of public administration 
as a component part of the broader subject of government needed a 
more systematic or conceptual base. In my own teaching and adminis¬ 
trative experience I have found it helpful to think of the common 
problems of government administrative agencies as essentially of two 
kinds. The first I would label the ‘politics of public administration. 
Here it seems to me the student and the practitioner are concerned 
with the constitutional basis or framework of administration in our 
form of government, and then with the relations of administrative 
agencies to the three great branches of legislature, executive, and 

judiciary. 

I recognize, of course, that such a formulation of the politics of 
public administration focuses primarily upon the institutions of politi¬ 
cal decision in our society rather than upon the dynamics of political 
parties and pressure groups. But since both these latter must even¬ 
tually assert their power and influence through the formal structure 
of government, it has seemed preferable to me for the student of public 
administration to concentrate his attention upon the institutions of 
governmental power. 

I have long been unhappy with the disposition of some political 
scientists to look upon the chief executive in our scheme of govern¬ 
ment as a chief administrator. Others I am sure have shared this same 
dissatisfaction. For reasons of constitutional status and administrative 
convenience, legislatures have seen fit to recognize chief executives as 
managers-in-chief of administrative work. But chief executives are far 
more important figures than mere administrators. Hence I prefer to 
regard the chief executive as one of a triumvirate of institutions pos¬ 
sessing governmental power whose duties include, among others, over¬ 
sight of the work done by administrative agencies. 

Are administrative agencies then to be regarded as a “fourth branch” 
of government? I believe that they have no such exalted status. Rather, 

they are a kind of subordinate echelon of government subject in our 
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scheme of things to the supervision of legislature, chief executive, and 
judiciary. The scope of the administrative interest of the three branches 
varies with circumstances and personalities. The administrator in the 
public service is concerned with all three, and ignores any one branch 
only at his peril. 

So it seems to me that the politics of public administration is con¬ 
cerned with how administrative agencies in our government are kept 
subject to popular direction and restraint in the interests of a free 
society through the operation of three coordinate branches. 

I have conceived of the second kind of common problem in public 
administration as embracing the problems of management. It is to 
this subject that I have devoted my attention in this present volume. 
Sooner or later I shall hope to provide the companion piece, but since 
events have now propelled me from the realm of theory to practice, 
that other volume will no doubt be somewhat longer delayed than I 
had originally intended. 

The word “management” in the title here implies that our interest 
is in the operation of administrative agencies as such. The apex of our 
attention for the present is the department head or the chief officer 
of any other separate administrative agency of government. Moreover, 
as I have already suggested, this volume deals with the common prob¬ 
lems of management, with the interests and concerns of management 
which spread from one agency to another regardless of its substantive 
field of activity, whether it be education, national defense, public 
health, foreign affairs, police protection, utilization of national re¬ 
sources, or garbage disposal. I have explained this concern with com¬ 
mon problems further in the first chapter. 

I shall not quarrel with the student of public administration who 
wishes to expand his interest into the substantive merits of govern¬ 
ment policy and program. These are the exciting issues of politics. 
But apart from the field of foreign affairs, the political scientist has 
often been negligent in preparing himself adequately to deal with the 
intricacies of government economics, urban land use, public-health 
medicine, or even educational philosophy. For present purposes I 
have had to eschew these exciting subjects to deal with the more 
prosaic matters of management as a process of getting work done. 

I do not apologize for this concern with mechanics. If this volume 
has a single theme, it is suggested by the subtitle: The Quest for 
Effective Performance. There is little point in debating the ends or 
functions of the state, if we have no confidence that, once resolved, 
those ends cannot or will not be effectively administered. The student 
of management is concerned with means to a great end: the accom- 
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plishment of the goals in governmental service that a free society de¬ 
termines for itself. I have tried in the final chapter to express some¬ 
thing of the reasons why political scientists, and others, do well to 

concern themselves with mechanics. 

In writing this volume I have naturally drawn upon both thought 

and deed. It has been my privilege to be a participant in large-scale 
administrative effort in five years as a public servant, however modest 
the capacity. I have had the opportunity also to participate in several 
surveys of government agencies at Federal, state, and local levels. 
Much of what is recorded here is therefore based upon personal ex¬ 
perience and close-hand observation as well as upon the writings of 
others and upon my own reflections. Where the one may start and the 

other leave off is beyond my ability to say. 

But I have tried to keep my attention directed to the major ques¬ 
tions of procedure which management in the public service must face. 
And at all times I have endeavored to emphasize that it is the public 
service we are here describing. There are many common problems 
which management in the public service shares with management in 
private business and other agencies. This is not a treatise on manage¬ 
ment but a treatise on the public service. 

Yet there have been times when what I have had to say borders 
upon the realm of a government management manual. It would have 
been more exact to have cast many sentences in the form, “If manage¬ 
ment desires to obtain this result, then it should follow this course of 
action.” I have used the imperative statement alone, because it is so 
much easier for the reader and because I am sure the student will 
understand my intention only to convey a sense of present knowledge 
about desirable management practice. If one indulged all the qualifi¬ 
cations this or any other subject deserves, books would never get 
finished, let alone read. 

I am indebted, of course, to many persons who over the years have 
influenced my thinking about public administration. I have been for¬ 
tunate in the persons I have known. I cannot mention them all, but I 
would at least desire to acknowledge how much I have profited from 
the wisdom of my Columbia colleague, Professor Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon. My first extensive effort at detailed study of organization was 
made at the expense of two Army officers who were later to be both 
my superiors and my friends, General Brehon Somervell and Major 
General Clinton F. Robinson. Both are persons of keen perception into 
the very problems which are outlined here. Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
introduced me to my first extended sojourn into active administration, 
and I have always been proud of my friendship with Louis Brown- 
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low and several of his associates. These and others are those with 
whom I have been in sympathetic association over the years and 
from whom I have learned so much. I shall be content if they find 
only a small bit of their wisdom reflected here. 

Finally, I should like to acknowledge the faithful assistance of my 
secretary. Miss Mary Ann Sanders, in hastening this manuscript to 
completion. 


John D. Millett 
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INTRODUCTION 




chapter 1 The Nature of Management 


Management is the process of directing and facilitating the work ol 
people organized in formal groups to achieve a desired goal. Manage¬ 
ment may not be indispensable to group activity, but it is essential in 
utilizing limited resources to accomplish maximum output, that is, in 
order to prevent wasted effort by individuals. Without some source of 
central direction and guidance, individuals in any sizable number can¬ 
not work together successfully or efficiently over a sustained period of 
time. In other words, formal organization of work and a high degree 
of specialization of labor make management imperative as the means 

for ensuring performance of any undertaking. 

Management is a system of authority and responsibility in adminis¬ 
trative effort. In the public service, management must necessarily func¬ 
tion within the limits of purpose and procedure fixed by the political 
processes of government. In a democratic society, management must 
at all times observe the traditions, the basic tenets, and even the ritual 
of that society. But within certain limitations to be discussed below, 
(management is the mechanism which exercises the authority and ac¬ 
cepts responsibility for carrying on certain specified activities.] In a 
large organization this system of management authority and responsi¬ 
bility is structured; that is, it is formally created to operate in a hier¬ 
archical pattern. Often the term “top management” is used to refer to 
a particular “level” of authority and responsibility, or even to the small 
elite element among the whole management group. But the tasks of 
management are not necessarily confined to one particular step in an 
organizational structure. In varying degree of elaboration, manage¬ 
ment is to be found in the administrative process at many different 
hierarchical levels of authority and responsibility. 

Management is a collective term. Management is more than a 
single manager or administrator. It is a group of persons who exer- 

3 
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cise jointly the authority and the responsibility for group activity. In 
a simple administrative situation—in a work gang, in a stenographic 
pool, in a bookkeeping office, in a printing shop—there may be a single 
foreman, chief clerk, or supervisor. The task of management in these 
circumstances is relatively easy to perform without an array of assist¬ 
ants. In a large city school system, in a state road department, in a 
regional internal revenue office, in the office of the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, no one person can assume all the duties of management. Formal 
authority and responsibility may be vested in a single person, but ef¬ 
fective performance of the work of management requires a number of 
competent, specialized assistants. In these situations management is 
not just a single individual with the title of superintendent, or chief 
engineer, or director, or Secretary; management is a whole group of 
persons. 

In qualitative terms management may be effective, indifferent, or 
ineffective. The quality of work performed by any group is not an easy 
attribute to measure, since the standards one uses are so often matters 
of personal judgment. Yet there would be common agreement that the 
management evident in various organizations does differ in quality. 
In general, effectiveness would seem to depend upon three factors. 
The first is the state of personal relations within a management group 
and between management and subordinate working groups. If per¬ 
sonal relationships are harmonious, cooperative, inspired with deter¬ 
mination to achieve a common goal, fired with enthusiasm for a com¬ 
mon purpose, and infused with loyalty to the group, then management 
is effective. The second factor is work accomplishment. If the output 
of an organizational unit is subject to some degree of quantitative 
enumeration—number of purchase orders executed, number of health 
examinations completed, number of structures built—then effective 
management may be indicated by the work record over a period of 
time. If output cannot be quantitatively determined, then some other 
periodic evaluation may indicate whether the desired group goals are 
being substantially achieved. The third factor is efficiency. Efficiency 
may be the engineering concept of relationship between physical units 
of input and output in a given enterprise. Efficiency may be a fiscal 
quality: the relationship between dollars spent and income obtained. 
Or efficiency may be the relationship between human costs incurred 
and human satisfactions or benefits produced . 1 In whichever sense the 
term “efficiency” may be used, the management which creates some 
evidence of efficiency is effective. 

1 See the article on ‘TEfficiency” by Sumner Slichter in Encylopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1931), vol. V, p. 437. 
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The Nature of Management 

In brief terms, then, management embraces the essential elements 
of authority and responsibility exercised in the process of directing and 
facilitating the work of people organized in formal groups for achiev¬ 
ing a common purpose. Management is a collective endeavor by a 
management “team.” It may be evaluated in terms of effective per- 

formance. 


AUTHORITY 

Authority is the basis of management, the foundation upon which 
management constructs its efforts to influence the action of the “subor¬ 
dinates” of organizational hierarchy. Here, then, we must understand 
one of the first prerequisites of authority. A fundamental characteristic 
of organization is hierarchy, a formalized structure of relationships. 
We cannot stop here to inquire into the various aspects of hierarchy. 
We shall simply accept the basic proposition that the hierarchy of 
government administration is initially provided or outlined by politi¬ 
cal processes resulting in either constitutional, statutory, or executive 
prescription. 2 Within these limits management in the public service 
may determine the features of organizational hierarchy. 3 For our pur¬ 
poses a formalized structure of organization may be assumed to exist 
and to provide the setting within which authority is exercised. 

The whole subject of authority in administrative organization may 
be approached from three different points of view. One is legal in 
nature, emphasizing the formal sources of authority and the rules or 
norms which both define the scope of authority and limit its exercise. 
Another point of view identifies authority with status in organization, 
and endeavors to define somewhat precisely the degree of authority 
exercised by reason of the position which an individual may hold in 
an organizational structure. A third point of view defines authority in 
terms of human relationships, that is, in terms of the acceptance of 
authority. Organization is people working together, and personal re¬ 
lationships necessarily modify the formalities of authority. Sometimes 
management has been appraised in terms of “wisdom of judgment” 
or of “personal influence.” 4 Chester Barnard has argued that the pri¬ 
mary element of authority is its acceptability to those subject to it. 
He then postulates four conditions which are essential to the accept¬ 
ance of authority: (1) an understanding of the instructions received, 

2 This proposition will be discussed by the author in another volume. 

8 See Chapter 7. 

4 See, for example, the discussion in Ordway Tead, The Art of Administration 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951), Chap. 8. 
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(2) a belief in the compatibility of the instructions with the end pur¬ 
poses of the organization, (3) a belief in the compatibility of the in¬ 
structions with an individual’s own personal interest, and (4) ability 
mentally and physically to comply with the instructions received. 8 

All three of these points of view are essential to understanding the 
nature of the authority vested in and exercised by management in the 
public service. Because public service is founded upon law, because 
in our society legal norms are given a high order of importance, the 
legal basis of administrative authority is very important. In formal 
organizational structures, such as those of the administrative agencies 
of government, authority is vested in status, in positions, regardless 
of who may be the particular individual or individuals holding a spe¬ 
cific post. Indeed, a major factor in making authority acceptable is the 
element of legitimacy, the tradition and usage which endows certain 
positions with authority. A chief executive, whether President, gover¬ 
nor, or mayor, is expected to exercise a certain degree of authority in 
our governmental structure, whatever his party affiliation and whatever 
his personal gifts or limitations. The same is true of a department head 
or a bureau chief, of a budget officer or a personnel director, of a legal 
adviser or a purchasing officer. In a military organization, also, certain 
authority of command inheres in such positions as the commanding 
general of an army, a corps, or a division, and in such positions as the 
commanding officer of a regiment, battalion, or company. 

But personality considerations also influence the exercise of author¬ 
ity. Management, we say, exercises wisdom and good judgment, or 
evidences effective operation, by the way in which it obtains wide¬ 
spread response to its decisions. Such wisdom and effectiveness usually 
mean that decisions express goals or values widely accepted within 
an organization and capable of arousing sustained and enthusiastic 
effort in their accomplishment. The authority of “leadership” often 
rests upon the personal factors of superior knowledge or ability which 
evoke favorable response from others. The leader achieves acceptance 
of his authority, while the nonleader fails to do so, regardless of his 
official position. In this sense authority may be informal rather than 
formal, meaning that certain individuals in an organization may be 
far more influential than others in determining the action of others. 
All three elements of legality, status, and human relations must be 
kept in mind in the study of authority. 

There is still another way of analyzing authority. We may observe 
it as administrative process, involving three different steps: (1) the 

0 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1938), p. 165. 
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making of a decision, including all the legal, organizational, and per¬ 
sonal considerations which permit a person or group of persons to 
decide the issue in question; (2) the communication of a decision by 
various media and in various terms to those whose action is to be 
affected thereby; and (3) the execution of a decision in varying de¬ 
grees of conformance with the original intent. Authority must neces¬ 
sarily be thought of in these terms of process, for the whole concept 
of authority is meaningless unless it is exercised, unless it results in 
action of some sort within an organizational structure. Accordingly, 
we must bear in mind that authority is manifested in the public serv¬ 
ice as a process which influences the action of those persons who 
make up the organizational structure, and even of those persons who 
constitute the clientele of an administrative agency. 

The Purpose of Authority 

Any concept of authority in governmental organization is necessarily 
closely allied with a concept of power. Public administration is an in¬ 
strument for the exercise of political power. Administrative organiza¬ 
tion is the formalized structure for exercising certain powers of govern¬ 
ment, and management is the group of persons and the process by 
which organization is animated to accomplish these purposes. 

Political power and hence administrative power may be exercised 
for the personal or material satisfaction of a particular individual or 
group of individuals. Ordinarily we associate this kind of behavior with 
authoritarian types of government. In a democratic government we say 
that power is the servant of all, not the master of any. Undoubtedly 
such a statement expresses a common aspiration in a society which 
places high value upon individual freedom. But practically, in our 
actual history of municipal, state, and even Federal government, there 
have been groups who have obtained political power and then have 
exercised administrative authority for the primary purpose of personal 
benefit. Fortunately, such situations have been episodic rather than 
continual and self-perpetuating. 

But here we shall proceed on the assumption that the political proc¬ 
esses in our society result in the exercise of power for certain broad 
purposes conceived to be in the “public interest,” and that the persons 
who wield this power are subject in various ways and at various times 
to institutional and other restraints. Administrative authority is then 
derived from this exercise of political power and has a single basic pur¬ 
pose: to accomplish a particular set of goals or objectives which can 
only be realized through administrative action. This purpose may be 
quite broad in nature, such as to conduct the foreign relations of the 
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United States in such a way as to promote a particular conception of 
the national interest, or to defend our national existence from attack 
by other nations through the use of military force. Or the purpose of 
an administrative agency may be fairly specific, such as to pay pre¬ 
scribed benefits to all veterans or to prevent and extinguish fires which 
occur in a given urban community. 

The authority exercised by the management group of an administra¬ 
tive agency is an instrument of political power operating within a 
prescribed sphere of competence in order to promote the public inter¬ 
est. We may conceive of management authority in our public service 
as essentially rational, exercised in order to accomplish a given objec¬ 
tive. We would emphasize accordingly that management authority 
has purpose, and that this purpose provides a general framework 
within which such authority is exercised. We must repeat that without 
management authority it would be unlikely that any administrative 
agency would be able to accomplish the goals for which it was created. 
In other words, management authority is indispensable to the realiza¬ 
tion of the objectives of government action entrusted to an administra¬ 
tive agency. Management authority has as its basic purpose the per¬ 
formance of some governmental service through the administrative 
process. 

In terms of the human relationships of administrative organization 
there is yet another purpose behind management authority. That pur¬ 
pose is to integrate the actions or behavior of the group who make 
up an administrative organization in order to achieve defined objec¬ 
tives. People working together must be directed in varying degrees if 
they are actually to work together, if they are to accomplish a desired 
end. This working together comes only as the result of a process of 
integration which is primarily promoted by the exercise of management 
authority. Without management authority the achievement of common 
purpose among large numbers of persons would be practically impos¬ 
sible. 

In this dual sense we may say that the purpose of management au¬ 
thority is to achieve certain ends of government service by building a 
pattern of behavior among numbers of persons designed to accomplish 
certain desired ends. It is this essentially rational purpose of authority 
which leads to its habitual acceptance. 

The Sources of Management Authority 

With such a definition of the purpose of management authority it 
is immediately relevant to ask: Whence comes this management au¬ 
thority? We cannot begin here to explore the intricacies of the political 
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processes of our society by which government fixes certain goals for 
administrative performance. At the moment it is sufficient to observe 
that management in administrative agencies plays a large and sub¬ 
stantial part in this process. Indeed, one of the major fears of our time 
is that so much political power will come to be lodged in the manage¬ 
ment groups of governmental administrative agencies that they will 
be able to make decisions with little external guidance or restraint. 
However this may be-and the fear seems entirely reasonable although 
at times exaggerated—we may look for the sources of management au¬ 
thority in certain formalized practices. 

First of all, management authority in our scheme of government 
rests upon law. Certain aspects of management authority are to be 
found in our constitutions, in that of the Federal government as well 
as in those of our state governments. Other aspects are embodied in 
legislative enactment, and still others in judicial interpretation. It has 
even been argued that the relationship of employer and employee in 
an enterprise is a contractual obligation entailing the right to com¬ 
mand and the duty to obey. 6 In any event, management authority ill 
the public service must always find its first source in legal provisions. 

But formal law conferring authority upon management groups in 
the public service is often fragmentary and even ambiguous. It is not 
a sufficient guide in and of itself always to provide a sure basis of 
management authority. There is a second source of authority of con¬ 
siderable importance—tradition. Any large organization which con¬ 
tinues in active operation over a period of time develops work habits 
which include a general conditioning of response to superior authority. 
Moreover, these work habits are often reinforced by formal training 
and a professional code of ethics. A professionalized civil service recog¬ 
nizes the existence of authority as one of the conditions of service and 
perpetuates obedience to duly constituted superior authority as one of 
the major values of the service. The individual who gains a sense of 
identification with the whole enterprise comes to look upon authority 
as one of the customary aspects of organization and only in the most 
unusual circumstances questions or refuses to obey that authority. 
Thus tradition in an organization becomes one of the very mainsprings 
of management authority. 

In the third place, top management in an organization confers au¬ 
thority upon subordinate levels of management. Delegation then be¬ 
comes a third source of authority. This delegation may be written or 
unwritten, explicit or implicit, but the very act of organizing the work 

8 Cyril O’Donnell, ‘The Source of Managerial Authority,” Political Science Quar¬ 
terly, vol. 67 (December, 1952), p. 573. 
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which an agency does carries with it at least the implicit element of 
conferring authority upon those persons placed in charge of the work 
units. So management itself creates a structure of authority which helps 
to maintain an organization in effective operation. One of the primary 
concerns of top management in any organization is to maintain and 
even to reinforce the management authority of subordinate elements in 
the organizational structure. 

There are then three primary sources of management authority in 
the public service: (1) law, (2) tradition, (3) delegation. Each of 
these has its role in making management authority real. 

Evidence of Authority 

It may be well to note in passing that one of the necessary features 
in the exercise of authority is to indicate the existence of the authority 
which management wields. This evidence of authority is commonly 
manifested in this country by citing its source. Departmental orders 
often contain such words as “Now by virtue of the powers vested in 
me by [such and such] statutes, I do hereby order,” etc. In earlier times 
seals were frequently employed to indicate to the recipient of a com¬ 
munication that it came from proper authority. Sometimes it is cus¬ 
tomary in financial and other transactions to have a countersignature, 
again often as an evidence of proper authority to take certain action. 
The military services use varying insignia of rank to evidence authority. 
Titles of rank and position are still another means. There are many 
ways in which proper authority may be indicated, but some evidence 
of authority is usually desirable in communications and in other forms 
of direction exercised by management personnel. 

Limitations upon Authority 

The very concept that authority has some legitimate source carries 
with it the implication that in the absence of a proper source manage¬ 
ment authority is illegitimate, illegal, or nonbinding. The first great 
limitation upon management authority in public service is therefore 
that there must be some proper source. In the absence of a positive 
justification for the exercise of authority, management may encounter 
difficulties asserting its position. 

In addition, law may actually restrict management authority. In the 
public service, for example, there are general laws which govern the 
recruitment, compensation, tenure, and dismissal of personnel. There 
are other laws which specify procedures in the purchase of supplies. 
Appropriation laws fix the magnitude of what an agency may spend. 
Court interpretation may impose further restrictions, or at least sane- 
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Hon a particular meaning in the statutory limitations surrounding man¬ 
agement authority. Thus there are many legal restrictions upon man¬ 
agement authority in the public service. 

There are also restrictions which arise out of human relations. 
Rarnard has declared that “there is no principle of executive conduct 
better established in good organizations than that orders will not be 
issued that cannot or will not be obeyed.” 7 Certainly management 
will ordinarily take into account the prevailing patterns of behavior 
in an organization in making its decisions. These customary patterns 
cannot readily be altered except in a period of crisis or after the most 
careful preparation for change. To exercise authority in such a way 
as to outrage traditional practices and beliefs is to jeopardize the very 
existence of authority itself. It is to invite a passive refusal of compli¬ 
ance or even active revolt. There are thus always certain limitations 
upon authority inherent in any given organizational situation. 

In studying departmental management in 1948 for the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, better 
known as the Hoover Commission, the author found that the legal 
authority of departmental management often rested upon a very un¬ 
certain base. 8 There is little general legislation which confers specific 
management authority upon department heads in the Federal govern¬ 
ment. Section 161 of the Revised Statutes says: "The head of each 
department is authorized to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent with 
law, for the government of his department, the conduct of its officers 
and clerks, use and preservation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it.” But the very restriction that this authority may 
not be construed to contravene other statutory provisions which estab¬ 
lish many details of purpose, organization, and procedure makes such 
a general grant almost meaningless. The Budget and Accounting Act 
of June 10, 1921, conferred budget authority upon department heads, 
and Executive Order 9830 of Feb. 24, 1947, conferred general author- 


ity for personnel management. 

In examining departmental authority the author came to the con¬ 
clusion that there were two very different types of departments in the 
Federal government structure and that the difference was primarily 
one of management authority. Some departments were created as 
“holding companies” wherein the department head was given simply 
general authority to “direct and supervise.” The Department of the 


7 Barnard, op. cit., p. 167. 

8 See Task Force Report on Departmental Management , Appendix E, prepared 
for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govemmenl 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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Interior, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Laboi 
were of this type. Other departments were integrated in type, with 
the department head enjoying extensive management authority by 
legislation specifically empowering him to accomplish certain specified 
program goals. The Department of State, the Department of Justice, 
and the Department of Agriculture were of this other type. 

By way of contrast it may be observed that the New York City 
Charter approved by the voters on Nov. 3, 1936, vested all the func¬ 
tions of each department, as enumerated, in the hands of the commis¬ 
sioner. This meant in effect that extensive management authority was 
provided by law to each head of a city department. 

Top-management authority is legally substantial only when a depart¬ 
ment head is given the power to carry out the programs or basic pur¬ 
poses of the agency. When the authority to conduct programs is vested 
in specified bureau chiefs and the department head enjoys simply the 
authority to direct and supervise, top-management authority is limited. 

There is another kind of limitation upon management authority 
which must be clearly acknowledged. This is the limitation of political 
responsibility which we shall discuss further in the next section. In 
general we may note that in our scheme of government, management 
authority must ever be tempered in terms of extensive relationships 
external to the administrative agency itself. In the exercise of its au¬ 
thority management must be concerned for the possible reaction of 
the clientele depending upon its services and upon all other groups 
interested in an agency's activities. The possible reaction of legislators 
and of the chief executive must also be borne in mind. 

It is no exaggeration to say that management authority in public ad¬ 
ministration is well circumscribed. There are no administrators and 
their staffs in the public service who can lay claim to unlimited man¬ 
agement authority. One of the major features of the management task 
in the public service is to exercise authority in ways which will be 
largely agreeable to many different persons both inside and outside 
the administrative agency itself. Authority exercised in this fashion 
cannot be dictatorial in nature. 

Adequacy of Authority 

When we acknowledge the many limitations which circumscribe the 
exercise of management authority, we immediately confront the ques¬ 
tion whether authority so limited can be adequate to realize its funda¬ 
mental purpose. This is not an easy question to answer in government 
administration. We live in a political society which has grown up in a 
tradition of mistrust of government power. We have expressed that 
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mistrust by many different institutional arrangements, such as consti¬ 
tutionalism, federalism, and the doctrine of separation of power, which 
purposefully limit or diffuse political power. More than this, our society 
has encouraged a great pluralism of groups struggling and competing 
for power. Under these circumstances management authority may at 
times be confused because political power is confused. One price of our 
democracy is to have just such uncertainties. On the whole that price 
has not yet proved in experience to be unreasonable. 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission in its first report chose to emphasize 
authority and responsibility as the two most important aspects of 
management which needed further attention. 9 The Commission ex¬ 
pressed the belief that management authority was inadequate in the 
Federal government, declaring that “definite authority at the top, a 
clear line of authority from top to bottom, and adequate staff aids to 
the exercise of authority do not exist.” The Commission summarized 
the existing situation in its finding that “authority is diffused, lines of 
authority are confused, staff services are insufficient.” This situation 
was reported to characterize the management authority of the Presi¬ 
dent and the management authority of department heads. 

Although the Commission declared that a remedy to this situation 
was a “first and essential step in the search for economy and efficiency” 
in government administration, the Commission did not suggest what 
this remedy should be. It spoke of establishing a “clear line of control” 
from the President to department and agency heads and from them 
to their subordinates. It spoke of improved “staff services” and of the 
need for executive training and development within the public service. 
The Commission then made several more specific suggestions about 
staff organization in the Executive Office of the President and about 
staff organization for department heads. The only definite statement in 
the Commission’s recommendations about authority was as follows: 10 

We recommend that the department head should be given authority to 
determine the organization within his department. He should be given au¬ 
thority to assign funds appropriated by the Congress for a given purpose 
to that agency in his department which he believes can best effect the will 
of Congress. 

The management duties of a chief executive are simply one phase 
of the broad range of governmental functions which he must perform. 

0 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Gen¬ 
eral Management of the Executive Branch , a report to the Congress, February, 
1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949). 

Ibid., p. 41. 
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The role of the chief executive, however, must be studied not primarily 
in terms of administrative management but essentially in terms of the 
political power he exercises as one of three branches of government. 
This is a subject which cannot be fully explored here. For our imme¬ 
diate purposes it is better to examine the adequacy of management au¬ 
thority in terms of departmental management. 

It seems that management authority commensurate with the duties 
of management must consist of at least these elements: 

1. Program authority—the power to determine the goals of administrative 
activity within the limits of statutory and executive direction. 

2. Organizational authority—the power to create the administrative struc¬ 
ture necessary to accomplish stated program goals. 

3. Budgetary authority—the power to frame budgetary needs in terms of 
program goals and to execute budget programs as enacted into law with 
discretion and flexibility. 

4. Personnel authority—the power to determine personnel assignments and 
appointments, within broad limits of salary, recruitment, and tenure set forth 
in government legislation. 

In varying degrees these component elements of management au¬ 
thority are vested in department heads in the public service and in 
turn are vested in bureau chiefs. There seem to be two principal rea¬ 
sons, other than limitations of personality itself, why some department 
heads have not received this full measure of authority. One is the fact 
that some departments, as we have noted, are organized as a kind of 
hodgepodge of varied activities, each of which separately has been a 
primary object of legislative interest. Legislatures are then reluctant to 
vest full authority in department heads lest the interest group and 
legislative concern with a particular activity be diluted beyond the 
point of effective influence in the larger setting of a “superdepartment.” 
In other words, management authority at the department level must 
ever struggle with the political manifestations of a pluralistic system 
of political power in our society. It is the authors personal opinion 
that too little attention has been given to this factor in organizing de¬ 
partments in our Federal government. 

In the second place, legislatures put restrictions upon management 
authority because they distrust extensive administrative discretion. 
Sometimes department heads or others have indulged in certain mal¬ 
practices for their own benefit or the benefit of a few other individuals. 
Sometimes department heads and others appear to have been arbitrary 
in their actions, or indifferent to legislative requests. Sometimes depart¬ 
ment heads seem uninterested or unconcerned about certain types 
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of activities under their authority. Sometimes legislatures obtain a 
prejudiced point of view about management behavior because they 
receive critical comment from discharged employees and other dis¬ 
gruntled employees. Such circumstances often result in legislative 
restrictions upon management authority. Only under peculiarly favor¬ 
able political circumstances do department heads enjoy the full extent 
of the management authority outlined above. 

Sanctions of Authority 

Anyone who confronts the phenomenon of authority in organized 
groups sooner or later must face the issue of the sanctions available for 
its enforcement. In public administration the important sanction is the 
power of dismissal. This is the capital punishment of life in organized 
groups. For this very reason the sanction has been surrounded with 
various conditions intended to prevent arbitrary use. Indeed, from time 
to time one hears that a department head or a bureau chief believes 
it to be virtually impossible to dismiss an employee. We shall examine 
this problem later in this volume. 

There are of course lesser disciplinary actions: suspension without 
compensation for a particular period, withholding a promotion or a 
pay increase, reassignment to another job or to another place, and 
official reprimand. All these methods of enforcing management au¬ 
thority in an organization are employed from time to time. Such sanc¬ 
tions are very real and play their part in making management authority 
effective. But sanctions are ordinarily used only in individual instances 
where a very few persons are involved. Sanctions are not apt to be 
very effective where there is widespread hostility within an agency to 
some particular manifestation of management authority. 

The positive inducements or incentives which make for acceptance 
of or obedience to management authority are of primary importance. 
Social custom is one; what Barnard has called the “zone of indifference” 
or the extent to which many persons are willing and eager to accept 
leadership is another. The promise of reward, such as promotion, the 
formal acknowledgment of appreciation, the official recognition of 
services rendered—these, too, enforce management authority. Many 
persons are won to an acceptance of management authority in the 
belief that it is promoting their own interest in worthwhile group 
effort. 

The use of sanctions is a kind of last resort in those few instances 
where the positive inducements to the desired mode of behavior are 
not sufficient. 
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Authority and Individual Status 

A democratic society professes to believe in the values of individual 
dignity and worth. How, then, can these values be reconciled with the 
exercise of management authority? This is not a new conflict but one 
as old as all thought about man and society. No person can live with¬ 
out at some time being a member of some social group, whether it 
be the family, the school, the church, a business unit, or the state. 
And social groupings always employ sanctions in one form or another 
to enforce conformity to standards of behavior which make group life 
livable. 

The fact is that man is essentially a social being and that he must 
live in organized groups in order to realize his own individual fulfill¬ 
ment. Yet the values of individual personality which our Western so¬ 
ciety has so carefully nurtured over centuries of life cannot and must 
not be dismissed as meaningless. The reconciliation of social and indi¬ 
vidual values is not easy to formulate, but in our society we seem to 
have found an institutional answer through the diffusion or plurality 
of social groupings. We have endeavored to avoid supreme power in 
any one organization. Thus we have many churches, many business 
units, many unions, many colleges and universities, many governments, 
and many administrative agencies. It is in this diversity and variety of 
social groupings that we have found the institutional means for pro¬ 
moting individual values. 

If the individual person is unhappy in any one particular social 
grouping, if he finds the management authority in an administrative 
organization unreasonable or unbearable, he may voluntarily leave and 
seek association in some other grouping. It is alternatives of choice 
among social groupings, not the absence of social groupings, which 
make possible the realization of individual values within our society. 

To be sure, there are various indications that the variety of choice 
in our society may be diminishing, that social groupings are becoming 
more rigid in character, and that free movement is not as easy as per¬ 
haps it once was. Yet it must be evident, too, that considerable alterna¬ 
tives of choice still exist, and that these still promote individual values 
in our society. 

Management authority, we would argue, is indispensable to group 
effort. It is indispensable in the administrative agencies of government. 
We do not advance individual values by an absence of management 
authority. Anarchy is incompatible with group life or with organized 
administrative effort. But our society as a whole and in its component 
parts must be concerned to promote variety of institutional groupings. 
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Management authority which would be true to our traditions does not 
bdicate its status but rather asserts its power in ways consistent with 
!his fundamental feature of American society. It is a monopoly of 
management authority which is likely to destroy individual values. 


responsibility 

It is customary to link the two words “authority” and “responsibility.” 
Up to this point we have been developing the concept of authority as 
exercised by management in the public service. We must be equally 
concerned to understand the meaning of management responsibility. 

In essence responsibility means that management is held accountable 
for the results arising from its exercise of authority. Management must 
have authority in order to achieve its purpose in giving direction to 
group effort. But this authority is accompanied by responsibility for 

the results of its exercise. 

Management responsibility as an actuality is meaningless unless 
there is another party besides management involved. Or, to put it dif¬ 
ferently, management must be held responsible to some other group 
or person than management itself. Responsibility implies relationship, 
and in order to be effective that relationship must impose obligations 
which if not fulfilled may result in some sort of disciplinary action. A 
system or structure of responsibility is our principal means of guarding 
against an abuse of management authority. In other words, responsi¬ 
bility limits the exercise of authority. 

In constructing a system of management responsibility to parallel 
a system of management authority in the public service, our society 
has developed three different forms or practices. Each has its impor¬ 
tant role in enforcing management’s sense of responsibility. The first 
of these practices we usually label “political responsibility.” The second 
is “institutional responsibility.” The third is “professional responsibility.” 
We shall examine each in turn. 

Political Responsibility 

In government the most important responsibility limiting manage¬ 
ment is political responsibility. Yet interestingly enough our system of 
government has never developed any clear-cut and definite concept 
of political responsibility to be observed by administrative agencies. 
We have no doctrine comparable to that of ministerial responsibility 
as observed in British government. In the United Kingdom the heads 
of the major state agencies are members of Parliament and in their 
collective capacity make up the Government of the Day, which is 
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both leader of the legislature and executive of the realm. In his indi¬ 
vidual capacity each minister, that is, each head of a department, 
assumes responsibility on behalf of the Government of the Day for 
the direction of the administrative activities over which he presides. 
The minister accepts responsibility for all that transpires within his 
department, and collectively all ministers continue in office only as 
long as they enjoy the confidence of a majority of the membership of 
the House of Commons. 11 

This scheme of ministerial responsibility has been called the “theo¬ 
retical basis” of the modern English constitution and is the major 
element in the system of parliamentary government. The American 
system of government is different, and we have been slow to develop 
a theory of political responsibility for administration consistent with 
our governmental structure. Indeed, the enforcement of political re¬ 
sponsibility on the part of administrative agencies is institutionally 
shared by our legislatures and our chief executives. Both have essen¬ 
tial parts in controlling the behavior of administrative agencies. The 
devices for ensuring political responsibility are several, and sometimes 
confused. It is not always easy for management to understand to 
whom or exactly how it is responsible. This is one of the hazards of 
administrative operation in our government. 

In general any arrangement for political responsibility in the man¬ 
agement of public administration must depend upon two elements. 
First, there must be officials in charge of a department or agency who 
are selected for their political capacity and who can and do provide 
the necessary political guidance to administrative activities. The de¬ 
sirable number and status of these political officials is a matter for 
later discussion. This active political element in administrative man¬ 
agement assumes political responsibility for the work of an agency 
and is answerable to both chief executive and legislature for its con¬ 
duct. 

The second necessary element is political loyalty on the part of the 
career officials who serve in the remaining managerial posts within a 
department or agency. There was a time historically in American gov¬ 
ernment when common practice assumed that political responsibility 
within administrative management could be assured only by whole¬ 
sale changes of personnel whenever chief executives changed. With 
the development of large-scale government services of increasing com- 

11 The meaning and development of ministerial responsibility have been sketched 
in John D. Millett, The Unemployment Assistance Board (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1940), published in the United States as The British Unemployment 
Assistance Board (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940). 
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lexlty and with the growth of specialized knowledge in so many 
fields of government work, technical knowledge and proficiency have 
become as indispensable in the performance of administrative activity 
as political dependability. The idea of career and merit appointments 
to administrative service has continually gained ground in our political 

thinking and our administrative practiced 

But the idea of career and merit appointment to public service, 

together with its accompanying security of tenure, has a necessary 
corollary too little acknowledged in our government. The price of a 
merit or career government service is political loyalty by the per¬ 
manent bureaucracy to the political management of departments and 
agencies. Political loyalty by all echelons of management subordinate 
to the political group is absolutely necessary if management is to be 

politically responsible in our government. 

The personal experience of the author has indicated that the Armed 

Forces of the United States, one of our outstanding career services, 
have for a long time cultivated a tradition within their membership 
of political loyalty to the party in control of the government. Other 
career services have not given the same attention to this tradition, 
perhaps partly because they have not had the same elaborate system 
of education and continual training for their personnel. Those persons 
appointed to public service on a merit basis have to acquire this tra¬ 
dition of political loyalty from observation and practice within ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. 

Some persons doubt that a political loyalty willing to accept any 
kind of political leadership is possible in a permanent bureaucracy. The 
argument is that officials appointed on a career basis will most likely 
be recruited from the dominant social and wealthy groups within the 
state and will be loyal only to political leadership which evidences 
the same political attitudes as those held by the permanent personnel. 
This belief became almost an item of religious faith on the part of the 
late Professor Harold J. Laski in England. 12 His position was elaborated 
and documented by an American friend. 13 A study of political conflict 
in a province of Canada has asserted that “top-line civil servants” re¬ 
sisted the policies of a radical party, the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, when it gained political power. 14 

12 The point of view is developed in his Parliamentary Government in England 
(New York: Viking, 1938), Chap. VI. 

13 J. Donald Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy: An Interpretation of the 
British Civil Service (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1944). 

14 Seymour Martin Lipset, Agrarian Socialism (Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1950). 
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There have been stories from time to time that some permanent 
officials in the Federal government were less than enthusiastic about 
the New Deal policies of the 1930’s. Such reports have been especially 
current in those instances where there were fairly well-established 
career services, as in the State Department and in the Department of 
Agriculture, and where substantial policy changes were introduced 
after 1933. The alleged difficulties of administrative rigidity in so-called 
“old-line” agencies were used to justify the creation of many new agen¬ 
cies after 1933. In 1953 there were occasional reports of a supposed 
need for an extensive “house cleaning” of New Deal-minded bureau¬ 
crats from the government service. 

The author s personal opinion is that, at least in so far as the United 
States is concerned, the fear of bureaucratic hostility to political leader¬ 
ship has been exaggerated. To be sure, civil servants by virtue of gov¬ 
ernment employment do not thereby cast aside their previous social 
and political attitudes, whatever these may have been. But the authors 
experience has indicated that personnel procedures have for the most 
part brought persons of many different social backgrounds into the 
public service and that by and large the permanent service pretty 
well reflects the many different points of view of American society. 
For example, the requirement of geographical distribution of civil 
service appointments and Congressional dislike of educational qualifi¬ 
cations for public employment have tended to give a peculiarly wide¬ 
spread social background to the public service. 

Moreover, the author has known numbers of highly placed civil 
servants who were able to subordinate their own political ideas and 
preferences to the leadership of the politically responsible officials. 
A number of the most effective administrative officials in government 
departments after 1933 had been in government service for many 
years and worked under very different department heads. 15 The author 
is equally certain that many top government servants in 1953 were 
quite ready to accept the political leadership of the Eisenhower ad¬ 
ministration. 

The point remains that a permanent civil service must cultivate a 
tradition of loyalty to the political leadership of the day if it is to be 
worthy of permanent tenure. No other attitude is compatible with a 
free political society or with the ideal of political responsibility in 
administrative management. We may couple with this qualification the 

15 The careers of some of these have been recounted biographically in Arthur 
W. Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal Administrators (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939). 
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further desirable attribute of basic loyalty to the fundamental tradi¬ 
tions of our own society. 

Political loyalty does not necessarily mean personal subservience. 
As one commentator has put it, “A subordinates responsibility includes 
the obligation to tell his boss things which the latter may not want 
to hear.” 16 The permanent official must give his best available advice 
to the politically responsible official, but he must also recognize that 
the decision in the end on crucial matters must be that of the political 
head, and the career official must do his best to make it effective. 

An episode during World War II well illustrated the desirable stand¬ 
ard of behavior. In planning for the shift of major military strength 
from the European theater of operations to the Pacific, the Army 
Service Forces, the transportation and supply agency of the War De¬ 
partment, prepared to move large numbers of troops and supplies. As 
head of the agency, and upon the advice of his staff, General Brehon 
Somervell recommended that the shift could be most economically and 
efficiently accomplished if troop transports and cargo ships loaded at 
several different European ports and sailed directly by way of the 
Panama and Suez Canals to their specified Pacific designations. Secre¬ 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson disapproved this recommendation in so 
far as troops were concerned. He decided that all soldiers who had 
served in Europe should be returned to the United States and have 
30- to 45-day furloughs before proceeding to further military service 
in the Pacific. It was pointed out to the Secretary that American rail 
capacity for such a movement would be severely taxed and that it was 
doubtful if the Pacific ports of the United States could handle the 
volume of traffic necessitated by this policy. The Secretary insisted 
that his decision stand, and General Somervell and his staff then 
loyally proceeded to do their best to carry it out, even though it 
meant sizable readjustments in plans. New and more drastic curtail¬ 
ment of civilian rail traffic had to be imposed. Fortunately, the sudden 
and unexpected surrender of Japan occurred before the movement 
got well under way. 

But this incident represented the essentials of political responsibility: 
the careful presentation of plans by the career operating staff, their 
modification by political leadership in the light of the broad considera¬ 
tion of values at stake in an operation, and the loyal acceptance and 
execution of the final political decision by the career officials. 

One of the difficulties in enforcing political responsibility in our 
system of government is the problem of deciding who speaks politically 

16 George A. Graham, ‘‘Essentials of Responsibility,” in Fritz Morstein Marx, ed., 
Elements of Public Administration (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946), p. 517. 
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for the guidance of administrative management. We have suggested 
here that the department or agency head furnishes the political leader¬ 
ship for the career service. Within broad limits this is the generally 
prevailing practice of American government. But administrative life is 
not always this clear-cut and definite. One student has written: “An 
administrative agency should be responsible to the legislature, but 
only through the chief executive, and primarily for broad issues of 
public policy and general administrative performance.” 17 By this stand¬ 
ard it seems evident that the Army Corps of Engineers has been an 
“irresponsible” administrative agency in developing and executing pro¬ 
grams for flood control and navigation of the nation’s rivers. 18 Presi¬ 
dential efforts to determine the projects of primary need have been 
countered by legislative insistence upon authorizing projects on a 
more or less “logrolling” basis. In this process the Corps of Engineers 
has worked closely with legislative committees to such an extent that 
it is possible to say that the Corps is responsible only to the Congress 
and not to the President. But rivers and harbors legislation in our 
Federal government is a peculiarly troublesome kind of legislation, 
and presidents of both Republican and Democratic persuasion have 
criticized in vain. The administrative agency, caught in a conflict of 
legislative and executive wills, has decided to work with the legisla¬ 
ture. And presidents have not endeavored to use the full power they 
have had to counter this situation because they, too, have decided to 
leave the final word in this field to the legislature. 

When an administrative agency in our scheme of government finds 
itself involved in legislative-executive dispute, it is not easy to fix the 
avenues of responsibility it shall observe. Under these circumstances 
there is considerable likelihood of administrative confusion. Sometimes 
an agency may escape effective political control altogether. Fortu¬ 
nately, these occurrences have not been too frequent or too widespread 
in our governmental history. 

There are at times certain excrescences in the exercise of political 
control which may make the lot of the civil servant difficult to bear. 
Our political practices not only encourage legislative attack upon ad¬ 
ministrative officials, including the permanent officials, but also permit 
individual members of the legislature to voice accusations about ad¬ 
ministrative misdoing with little proof and without the approval of 
a majority of the legislature. Sometimes, moreover, legislators attack 
permanent officials rather than the political officials of the government 

17 Arthur Maass, Muddy Waters (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951), p. 8. 

18 This is the thesis of the volume just cited. 
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on the grounds that the former offered the advice upon which action 
was taken. Occasionally it is charged that permanent officials did not 
properly inform the political head. All such accusations as these subject 
some administrative officials, especially those in an agency under gen¬ 
eral political attack, to considerable harassment. There is no counse 
to offer in these circumstances except patience and the realization that 
in the long run these attacks air legitimate as well as unreasonable 
grievances. The unreasonable must be borne in order to ensure the 

legitimate criticism. . . . £ . 

The importance of political responsibility is not lessened by the fact 

that its enforcement may sometimes be obscured or its exercise com¬ 
plicated by executive-legislative conflict. The obligation to observe 
responsibility for administrative action still remains. 19 

Institutional Responsibility 

The second form of responsibility limiting the management of an 
administrative agency is responsibility for the good name and con¬ 
tinued existence of the agency itself. In unusual circumstances manage¬ 
ment may be appointed to liquidate the work of an agency. Some 
activities of government do from time to time outlive their need and 
come to an end. Yet in most circumstances administrative agencies 
handle activities of a continuing nature. It is management’s task to 
keep the agency intact and to advance its sense of identity. 

In discussing the responsibilities of management in private enter¬ 
prise, Peter Drucker has given especial emphasis to responsibility for 
survival of the enterprise in the economy, including arranging for an 
‘adequate and orderly succession to management itself.” 20 The same 
observation may be made about public administration. Management 
must provide to an entire organization a sense of concern for its con¬ 
tinued effective existence. When this does not occur, management au¬ 
thority is discounted, and harmonious working relationships are dis¬ 
rupted within an agency. 

All those who make up the personnel of an organization are quick 
to sense whether the management is “fighting their battles” or whether 
those in charge appear to be more concerned about themselves or a 
certain few. Personnel within an organization expect management to 
advance the general reputation and performance of the agency and to 

19 For a thoughtful discussion of this whole subject see David M. Levitan, “The 
Responsibility of Administrative Officials in a Democratic Society,” Political Science 
Quarterly , vol. 61 (December, 1946), p. 562. 

20 Peter F. Drucker, The New Society (New York: Harper, 1949), p. 204. 
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worry about the welfare of its individual participants. In the absence 
of this sense of responsibility on the part of management, effective 
direction is apt to disintegrate. 

This sense of institutional responsibility has its evident weaknesses. 
For one thing, it may lead the management of a bureau, for example, 
to put highest value upon the welfare of that particular bureau. Man¬ 
agement above the bureau level then encounters strong resistance in 
making organizational changes or even in influencing new directions 
for the activities performed. Management responsibility for institu¬ 
tional well-being needs to manifest itself in the larger context of rela¬ 
tionships to other agencies concerned with similar or related services. 
Institutional identification often makes this larger sense of responsibil¬ 
ity particularly difficult to achieve. 

In addition, this sense of institutional responsibility makes it espe¬ 
cially difficult for management to be objective in assessing its own 
performance and in acknowledging conditions which make all or part 
of its services no longer necessary. Just as Winston Churchill is sup¬ 
posed to have growled on one occasion that he did not become His 
Majesty’s first minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire, so many a bureau chief or even department head has 
avowed that he did not reach his particular position in order to abolish 
his agency. It is too much to expect of either individual or group be¬ 
havior that an agency will gladly and willingly sign its own death 
warrant. It is this very sort of institutional loyalty which so often 
results in what appears to be bureaucratic inflexibility or obstinacy. 

The weaknesses arising from this sense of institutional responsibility, 
however, do not negate the importance of the basic obligation. The 
limitations of institutional loyalty constitute a challenge for manage¬ 
ment at higher levels to overcome. The fundamental responsibility still 
remains for management to protect and preserve the good name and 
the effective performance of an agency itself. 

Professional Responsibility 

One of the major characteristics of our time is the growth of pro¬ 
fessions which use specialized knowledge and a peculiar technical pro¬ 
ficiency to help solve practical problems. There was a time in the 
Middle Ages when there were only three professions recognized as 
such—theology, law, and medicine. Today this number has been en¬ 
larged to embrace many different fields, such as engineering, account¬ 
ing, business management, dentistry, forestry, education, the sciences, 
journalism, agriculture, pharmacy, nursing, social work, and veterinary 
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medicine. Military leadership is a profession. New professions are 
constantly in the process of development, or at least new groups are 

constantly claiming professional recognition. 

An important element of a profession is a standard of ethical con¬ 
duct to guide its utilization of knowledge and technical skill. An 
emerging group does not gain full professional status until it has formu¬ 
lated and accepted a code of ethics. We see evidence of the importance 
attached to this ethical standard every time we watch newly graduated 
doctors with their M.D. degrees swearing to the Hippocratic oath. 
Some professions use the power of government to license and enforce 

professional standards of competence and right conduct. 

The public service of government has felt the impact of this growing 
professionalization within our society. Satisfactory public service in¬ 
creasingly depends upon public employees with professional compe¬ 
tence. Moreover, there have been special movements to professionalize 
some administrative officials of government upon the basis of the 
peculiar work they do, such as the police, firemen, city managers, 
assessors, finance officers, school administrators, planning officers, hous¬ 
ing officers, public-welfare officials, public works officials, and others. 

As more and more professionalization occurs within the public serv¬ 
ice, the more important does the professional code of ethics become 
as an element of individual responsibility. Each government official 
who enjoys professional status and recognition does by that very fact 
acknowledge some code of proper conduct binding upon him. The 
individual is responsible first of all to himself, to his own conscience, 
for the observation of that professional code. He is also responsible to 
all his fellow members of the profession for his standard of personal 
conduct. In certain extreme cases the professions themselves discipline 
a person who violates their standard of ethical conduct. 

There has been some controversy in the literature of public admin¬ 
istration about the importance of this sense of professional responsibil¬ 
ity as it may operate in the public service. There are some persons 
who attach great importance to professional responsibility, going even 
so far as to insist that this may be the most important element of 
responsibility in bureaucracy. 21 Others have scoffed at the whole idea 


21 Professor Carl J. Friedrich has been a principal proponent of this point of 
view. See his volume with Taylor Cole, Responsible Bureaucracy: A Study of the 
Swiss Civil Service (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932), and his 
Constitutional Government and Democracy (New York: Harper, 1937), Chap. 19. 
See also Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy and the Problem of Power,” Public Ad¬ 
ministration Review , vol. 5 (Summer, 1945), p. 194. 
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of professional responsibility, or at least have been inclined to fear 
too heavy a reliance upon its efficacy. 22 

The author is inclined to give considerable weight to the importance 
of a sense of professional responsibility enforced by the individual 
conscience of the professional public servant. To be sure, this sense 
of responsibility cannot be the sole reliance of a democratic society. 
Indeed, we might argue that only in a free society can such a sense 
of individual responsibility be operative. But there are limits of be¬ 
havior acceptable to the code of ethics of a professionally educated 
and experienced person. These limits do provide a practical guide to 
conduct, and enforce action which may fairly be described as respon¬ 
sible behavior. 

Management of the public service is not in and of itself necessarily 
a profession, although a substantial number of the persons who are 
promoted to positions of managerial authority have had some par¬ 
ticular professional education and experience. This background helps 
to instill a standard of right conduct which carries over into the 
exercise of management authority, and places limits upon that exer¬ 
cise. This must surely be described as an element of responsible ad¬ 
ministration. 

We have omitted the factor of legal responsibility here because this 
form of accountability is more negative than positive in effect. The 
standard of conduct which our courts enforce is the norm of legality. 
The decision of management officials may ordinarily be brought to 
question in a court of law if there is reason to believe that manage¬ 
ment in the public service has acted outside its scope of authority, 
that is, has acted illegally. If the discretion of management falls within 
the reasonable interpretation of authority vested in that management, 
then our courts ordinarily do not pass any further judgment. This legal 
responsibility is a necessary control of administration, but it is less 
important for our purposes here. 

In general, then, the exercise of management authority entails at 
least three different elements of responsibility which limit its scope. 
One of these is political responsibility enforced by a system of political 
controls arising out of the political conflicts and decisions of our so¬ 
ciety. The second is a sense of institutional responsibility enforced by 
the internal human concern for the continued effective performance 
of an administrative agency. The third is a sense of professional re- 

22 See, for example, Herman Finer, “Administrative Responsibility in Democratic 
Government,” Public Administration Review, vol. 1 (Summer, 1941), p. 335; and 
Marshall Dimock, “Bureaucracy Self-examined,” Public Administration Review, 
vol. 4 (Summer, 1944), p. 197. 
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;lifv enforced by the individual conscience of management per- 
SPOn ?Xut Xt constitutes ethically acceptable conduct In the 
Vaht of one’s professional education and experience. All three of these 
are important elements of management responsibility winch go along 
hand in hand with the exercise of management authority. 


THE TASKS OF MANAGEMENT 

At the outset of this chapter we defined the duties of management 
a, directing and facilitating the work of people organized in forma 
Sou^s to fchieve some defined purpose. It is time now to be some- 
\w more specific about the actual work of management. 

W The range of management activities may be divided for discussion 
purposes into two broad categories. There is no commonly accepted 
label or designation for these two categories, and so we shall call 
them the “substantive, or peculiar, problems” of management and t e 
“technical, or common, problems” of management. The distinction 


between the two is of basic importance. 

The substantive problems of management are peculiar to each indi¬ 
vidual administrative agency. The work of a police department in¬ 
volves special concerns with traffic control, the protection of persons 
and property, the apprehension of persons accused of crime, the pre¬ 
vention of crime, and certain other duties. Management groups within 
a police department are accordingly expected to be specialists in the 
substantive aspects of this work. The Department of the Army is 
expected to organize, train, supply, and direct troop units capable o 
defending our country against attack in any territorial sphere of na¬ 
tional concern. A state department of health is expected to establish 
and supervise programs to control communicable disease, to prevent 
serious illness, and to care for certain special types of ill health. A 
county welfare service is expected to provide public assistance to 
families without income sufficient to meet their basic needs. In every 
one of these instances the management of the agency mentioned 
must give careful attention to the peculiar problems which must be 


met in carrying out its particular service. 

Thus the substantive problems of management in the public service 
are the problems of policy and procedure entailed in carrying out any 
given activity of government. The range of these substantive prob¬ 
lems is just as great as the range of work done by government. The 
range of the substantive problems confronting the management of any 
one government agency is just as great as the service assigned to 
that agency. Ordinarily the substantive problems of one agency will 
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be very different from those of another agency. The management 
of a local school system involves work very different from the manage¬ 
ment of a local public works department. The management of a state 
road department involves work very different from that of a state 
alcoholic-beverage control board. The management of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in the Federal government involves work very 
different from that of the Treasury Department. 

It is in this sense that we may say that the substantive problems of 
an administrative agency are peculiar to the nature of the service it 
renders. And it must be emphasized that the work of management 
is to direct and facilitate the performance of the people engaged in 
carrying out one of these government services. Management has sub¬ 
stance, and the substance is inherent in the peculiar nature of any 
given activity. 

The author would even go so far as to say that the really important, 
vital problems of management are the substantive problems. In order 
to understand these problems we must study public health; or military 
strategy, tactics, and logistics; or civil engineering; or social work; or 
public finance and tax-collection methods. Each of these subjects em¬ 
braces special knowledge of considerable complexity. Each can be 
mastered only after careful study and continued experience. The man¬ 
agement of any one of these activities must accordingly have or ac¬ 
quire some mastery of the substantive knowledge of the field. This 
is the very essence of management. 

But management goes beyond these substantive fields of knowl¬ 
edge and practice to embrace another range of problems, the prob¬ 
lems which we may call “technical” in nature and which are common 
to all large-scale organization. It is this second category, the common 
problems of management, which constitute the special concern of this 
volume. The common problems of management can be studied in 
many different agencies regardless of the peculiar nature of the work 
they do. The common problems of management make up the special 
body of knowledge which we may label the technical “know-how” of 
large-scale administration. 

A systematic formulation of these common, or technical, problems 
of management was attempted a number of years ago by Luther 
Gulick. In answering the question “What is the work of the chief 
executive?” Gulick replied: POSDCORB. 23 This was a manufactured 
word, the letters of which stood for the following words: Planning, 

23 Luther H. Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” in Luther H. Gulick 
and L. Urwick, eds.. Papers on the Science of Administration (New York: Institute 
of Public Administration, 1937), p. 13. 
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Organizing, Staffing, Directing, Coordinating, Reporting, and Budget¬ 
ing 8 These seven words, according to Gulick, expressed the major 
duties of the chief executive in an administrative enterprise. 

Gulick did not draw the clear distinction suggested here between 
the substantive and technical phases of management. In fact, how¬ 
ever he was discussing the technical phases, without in any way in¬ 
tending to deny or belittle the substantive phases. Moreover, Gulick 
used the expression “chief executive,” although the term “chief ad¬ 
ministrator” or even “management” seems preferable. In any discus¬ 
sion of government structure and administration, the term “chief exec¬ 
utive” must be reserved for the person in whom the executive power 
of government is vested by the basic constitution or charter of govern¬ 
ment. The powers and duties of the chief executive range far beyond 
the scope of management authority. Furthermore, the word “manage¬ 
ment” is preferable to “chief administrator” because, as we have noted 
earlier, management is a collective group in any large-scale organiza- 

bon. . 

Although the formulation POSDCORB is suggestive in indicating 

the range of the technical aspects of management, it seems that today 
a more adequate formulation can be devised. Accordingly, in this vol¬ 
ume the technical phases of management in the public service will 
be thought of as embracing this threefold division: 

1. The common problems of work direction. 

2. The common problems of work operation. 

3. The common problems of internal services. 

These divisions are the titles of the major parts of this volume. The 
content of each one of these major phases in the technical work of 
management will be discussed in the chapters which follow. It may 
be helpful, however, at this point to indicate briefly the reasons for 
this threefold classification. 

The Common Problems of Work Direction 

The first great task in the management of any enterprise is to 
provide a set of purposes or objectives for the administrative enter¬ 
prise. This is essential to the very existence of group effort in a formal 
organization. In confronting this task, management faces a number of 
common problems, regardless of the substantive nature of the work 
performed. Direction is provided through leadership, supplemented 
by more or less formalized processes of planning. Once purposes or 
goals for administrative effort have been determined, these must be 
communicated to subordinate levels of administrative structure. Com- 
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munication is followed by supervision, to determine that the goals are 
being achieved more or less as planned. And the whole process of 
providing direction to administrative effort involves a complex of ex¬ 
ternal relationships, especially with the interest groups and the public 
which is concerned with the work of a government agency. Public 
relations is hence an important phase of the management task of giv¬ 
ing direction to administrative activity. 

The Common Problems of Work Operation 

But the work of management is not completed merely by providing 
direction to an administrative agency. The entire process of realizing 
the desired goals raises a number of common problems of operation. 
These are also a concern of management. Work processes must be 
organized if persons in an agency are to specialize in their endeavors. 
The magnitude of all work effort must be budgeted, and these fiscal 
limitations enforced by means of necessary fiscal controls. Constant 
attention must be given to increased efficiency in operations, that is, 
to management improvement. The people required to perform the 
work must be recruited, trained, paid, and perhaps disciplined. Hence, 
all the ramifications of personnel policy and program are another 
task of management. In the public service, moreover, all work must 
proceed in terms of careful review of legal authority and of required 
legal procedures. The availability of competent and adequate legal 
advice is another common management problem in operating ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. 

The Common Problems of Internal Services 

In the third place, in order to carry on any organized group effort, 
there are certain common problems of internal services, or of internal 
“housekeeping” which management must oversee. Physical plant must 
be built, maintained, and operated. Necessary supplies must be pur¬ 
chased, stored, and issued. Communication and transportation facili¬ 
ties must be provided. Required records must be kept. Management 
can expect the substantive work of an agency to be accomplished only 
if these auxiliary services are properly performed. 

These three sets of problems just outlined indicate the common, 
or technical, aspects of administrative management. To be sure, in 
practice it is not always easy or necessary to draw hard and fast 
distinctions between these various phases of management activity. 
But separate identification and discussion are necessary if we are to 
understand and to evaluate the technical competence of management 
as it conducts the administrative work of government. 



PART ONE 

The Common Problems of Work Direction 




chapter 2 Leadership 


The first task of management in the public service is to provide leader¬ 
ship, to guide and direct the work of the group as a whole toward 
desired objectives. Leadership is often thought of as being primarily 
personal in character, as being founded upon individual p reemine n c e 
or accomplishment in a particular field of endeavor. Superior strength, 
superior cunning, superior intelligence, superior knowledge, superior 
determination—any or all of these may be means to the attainment of 
leadership. We are interested here, however, in the qualities of leader¬ 
ship in an organizational setting which are required after the status 
of command has been achieved. How does leadership demonstrate 
itself in action and how does it build the acceptance necessary to its 

effective continuation? 

To be sure, the personality qualifications of leadership are vitally 
important. Many persons have at various times written about the 
attributes of personality which in their observation and belief make 
for successful leadership. 1 From these discussions it is possible to draw 
up a composite list of characteristics which are usually to be found 

in leaders: 

1. Good health, personal energy, and physical endurance. 

2. A sense of mission, a sense of personal commitment to a cause or pur¬ 
pose, enthusiasm, self-confidence. 

1 Among others, the author has found the following volumes helpful in discussing 
the personality characteristics of leadership: Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935); Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 
Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938) and Organization 
and Management: Selected Papers (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1948); T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Democratic Society (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1936); Marshall E. Dimock, The Executive in Action 
(New York: Harper, 1945); and General Sir Archibald Wavell, Generals and Gen¬ 
eralship (New York: Macmillan, 1942). 
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3. Interest in other people, a sense of friendliness, a concern for others. 

4. Intelligence (not necessarily profound knowledge about detailed or 
highly specialized matters but good common sense), a ready or quick fa¬ 
cility to comprehend the essential elements of necessary information, and 
the capacity to use knowledge. 

5. Integrity, a sense of moral duty and of fairness, willingness to share 
achievement, the capacity to set standards of personal and official conduct 
which will command the respect of others. 

6. Persuasiveness, the capacity to win others to acceptance of the point of 
view embodied in decisions. 

7. Judgment, the capacity to know the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the people one works with and how to obtain their maximum usefulness to 
an organization. 

8. Loyalty, devotion to a cause and also to the persons with whom one 
works, a willingness to defend the group against external attack. 

Unquestionably these characteristics are desirable in those indi¬ 
viduals who rise to positions of administrative leadership. Such per¬ 
sonal attributes are usually a major consideration in the minds of those 
who select individuals to be leaders, and these qualities will usually be 
found in varying degree in those who achieve a reputation as admin¬ 
istrative leaders. Yet it is not enough to think of leadership only in 
these personal terms, important as they are. If we are to understand 
the conditions and circumstances of effective leadership in organized 
groups such as the administrative agencies of government, we must 
broaden our point of view. 

The record of leadership in a group depends upon certain condi¬ 
tions over which the individual, no matter how formidable his official 
power or authority, cannot personally exercise control. Leadership is 
often made or broken by circumstance. The recent political history of 
the United States affords an obvious and simple illustration. It would 
seem safe to say that had Herbert Hoover been President of the United 
States during the 1920’s instead of Harding or Coolidge, he would 
have the general reputation of being a successful political and admin¬ 
istrative leader. Under the depression conditions of 1929 to 1933, much 
as he endeavored to initiate action to halt the downward trend of 
industrial production, employment, and national income, Hoover 
could not change the course of events. His common reputation was 
thus one of failure, and only gradually with the passing years have 
many persons come to realize that this reputation was not altogether 
fair. “Success” in administrative leadership, as in political leadership, 
depends in part upon conditions which the individual does not make. 
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The leader to any enterprise can b»t make the most ot the events “d 

[n charting his own course of action or in leading the group of which 

h6 is observation might appear as a counsel of despair. It suggests 
J men are but creatures of a deterministic or materialistic world 

eith er adjust completely to their environment or perish. It 
suggests that there is no place for “free will,” for personal determina- 

vated by the determination of desired goals and the calculation o 
means designed to achieve those goals has no part m the life of social 
Stations I do not believe this. But I do believe that there are cer- 
Zn limits within which individual choice and rationality operate. 

The conditions which circumscribe the leadership of social groupings 
have been thoughtfully outlined by T. N. Whitehead.’ Professor White- 
head was thinking primarily about industrial companies and he was 
writing mostly for corporation executives and students of business ad¬ 
ministration. But the process of social growth and change which he 
presented is also applicable to government administration, as well as 
to great agencies like churches and universities and labor unions, and 
even to primitive societies. Whitehead noted six phases in the process 

of leadership: 


1. The leader shares with his group a profound loyalty to the technical 
procedures by which they prosecute their purposeful tasks. These procedures 

are their “way of life.” , 

2. The leader is trusted as one who has unusual skill in these techmca 

procedures. He is the guardian of the social customs and in these matters his 

word is final. * _ , 

3 The leader, being genuinely a man of intelligence, obtains an unusua 

insight into the causal relations involved in his procedures. He begins to 

reflect upon his technical actions and on the behavior of the material he 

operates upon. , . . , 

4. He continues in his traditional procedures, but less because ot society s 

sanction and more because he sees the “reason why. He has partly shifted 

the grounds for his pattern of behavior, unnoticed by himself and by the 


5. Sooner or later, the leader, in his semirational reveries and reflections, 
stumbles on a technical improvement. He adopts this without misgiving 
because the group has accorded him the right to make decisions in technical 

matters. 


2 Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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6. The group follow their leader and adopt the improved process without 

question; the leader is the right man to show the way, and the group’s 

lesser but real insights with respect to their procedures dimly indicate the 
underlying logic. 

What T. N. Whitehead has observed is that social change—that is, 
alteration in the beliefs and institutional behavior of groups of peo- 
ple—comes only slowly; natural disasters like flood and earthquake, 
external forces like invasion and military defeat, internal social pres¬ 
sures such as economic depression may induce persons to lose con¬ 
fidence in their existing social arrangements. They may then want 
change and even want it rapidly. Otherwise, alteration in commonly 
accepted practices of making goods and providing services comes 
slowly and emerges as a few individuals perceive the desirability of 
change and are able to persuade others to follow their lead. 

Leadership in an administrative agency is circumscribed by the 
conditions in society which foster rapid or moderate change. There 
is still a role for the individual who belongs in that group which 
Arnold Toynbee has called the “creative minority” of a society. Indi¬ 
vidual endeavor and determination can make a difference in any so¬ 
ciety, and so can the absence of these qualities. But the power of the 
individual to influence the action and thought of other persons is sub¬ 
ject to limitations inherent in the character of social institutions. The 
administrative leader needs to understand this condition of his leader¬ 
ship. 

We have all heard it said at one time or another that the essence 
of leadership is to find out which way the mob is going and then to 
get out in front. Such a statement is merely an amusing way of ex¬ 
pressing the cynicism that man cannot influence his own social en¬ 
vironment. But there is more to leadership than merely expressing the 
immediate and current sentiments of those who compose any social 
group, such as those who make up the personnel of an administrative 
agency. That “something more” is the essence of leadership. It is the 
capacity to set new goals, to hold forth new and loftier expectations 
for the group, to embody moral and spiritual aspirations. This capacity 
to show the group its nobler potentialities is the greatest challenge 
to the administrative leader. 

This may be an appropriate point to pause in our discussion for a 
moment to comment specifically about the importance of integrity in 
the public service. This is a subject which has received a good deal 
of comment in recent times. 3 Leadership must set the moral tone for 


8 See, for example, Ethical Standards in Government , Report of a Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 82d Congress, 1st sess.. 
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the behavior of a group. An administrative leader cannot preach one 
standard of conduct and exemplify another in practice. It will be his 
personal behavior and not his exhortation which will be emulated. 
Accordingly, if high moral tone is to characterize the conduct of an 
administrative agency as a whole, it must first characterize the be¬ 
havior of its leadership. , ,.. 

It is not possible here to undertake a history of the morals of public 

service in the United States, or to examine the social factors which 
exalt and depress moral behavior by the individual. These are both 
important subjects of inquiry but far too broad for us to examine in 
this volume. Suffice it to say that the morals of public service are 
closely related to those of the times and of the society in which the 
public service operates. Nonetheless, the author would emphasize as 
strongly as possible the importance of moral integrity in government 
and would point out how easy it is to compromise a high standard 
of individual behavior. Corruption within the public service seems to 
be far less prevalent today than in times past. This at least is what 
the author would conclude from histories of earlier times and from 
personal observation. All citizens should be concerned to see that such 
progress is maintained, and any lapse properly condemned. 

Corruption may take several forms: personal graft or receipt of 
money for favors rendered; the appointment of individuals to public 
service with an understanding of favors to be rendered the appointing 
officer or sponsor; and the determination of decisions which give spe¬ 
cial privilege to certain individuals in expectation of future benefits. 
In the public service the temptation to some form of corruption is apt 
to be great. But fortunately over a period of time any actual corruption 
is fairly certain to become public knowledge and to result in both 
political and personal grief. Moreover, for the individual, long-run 
personal satisfaction is to be found only in morally correct behavior; 
this truth is one that the intelligence and traditions of our Western 
society have long taught. 

THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF LEADERSHIP 

The essential circumstances of leadership are twofold: political and 
institutional. By the political conditions of administrative leadership 

1951; Paul H. Appleby, Morality and Administration in Democratic Government 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952); George A. Graham, 
Morality in American Politics (New York: Random House, 1952); and Paul H. 
Douglas, Ethics in Government (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952). 
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we mean the need to be responsive to external political direction and 
control. In the public service of a democratic society this responsive¬ 
ness is a major factor in the exercise of administrative leadership. By 
the institutional conditions of leadership we mean the need to be 
responsive to the requirements of internal operation, of keeping an ad¬ 
ministrative agency in actual running order. Again it may be useful 
to remind ourselves that leadership, like management, depends upon 
more than one person. In government organization only a few persons 
hold rank as administrative leaders in the narrow sense of the term, 
in the sense of being department head, bureau chief, division chief, 
section supervisor, or field-office director. But administrative leader¬ 
ship in practice is exercised by all the key persons in the administra¬ 
tor’s staff who collectively comprise management . 4 The leadership we 
are discussing here is vested in a number of persons, not just in a 
single individual at a particular level of an administrative hierarchy. 

In any discussion of public administration there is one observation 
which will stand repetition many times. The administrative agencies 
of government in the United States must necessarily reflect the politi¬ 
cal attitudes and traditions of our country as well as operate within 
the framework of our governmental structure. We have already em¬ 
phasized that a sense of political responsibility is a primary prereq¬ 
uisite of administrative management in our public service. It is in the 
process of exercising its leadership function that management demon¬ 
strates its awareness of the political factors of public service. 

When we come to discuss later the personnel aspects of manage¬ 
ment, we shall consider the question about the number of positions 
in a department or agency which ought to be subject to political 
appointment in order to ensure proper political responsibility and 
desirable political leadership. This is not the issue we are concerned 
with here. Our present interest is in the ability to respond affirmatively 
to external political direction and control regardless of whether leaders 
are appointed as political or merit selections. 

The vital ingredients of political responsiveness have been elo¬ 
quently summarized by Chester Barnard: 8 

4 The author was impressed during the war by an article of Colonel James W. 
Bellah, the popular author as well as Army officer, expressing the desirable per¬ 
sonal characteristics of a staff officer. He listed seven tenets, as he called them, 
as follows: (1) know the whole picture, (2) help the others on the staff and the 
operating people to do their jobs, (3) watch your manners, (4) watch your nerves, 
(5) consider the low-ranking, (6) work the clock around, and (7) be cheerful. 
James W. Bellah, “Staff Officer,” Infantry Journal, vol. 55 (August, 1944), p. 43. 

6 Chester I. Barnard, “Dilemmas of Leadership in the Democratic Process,” 
Organization and Management: Selected Papers (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1948), p. 50. 
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The democratic process either in government or in innumerable other 
organizations in which it may be used, depends upon leaders strong enoug 
to maintain their ambition under its perplexities, patient to endure its re 
straints proud to be foremost among the free, humbly loyal to the humble 
wise enough to seek service above the illusions of power and the futilities of 
fame, willing to be briefly spent in the long span of marching events. 

Paul Appleby has described the political aspects of administrative 
leadership in still a different way . 6 First, the administrator must be 
able to handle administrative problems in their larger and broader 
terms, seeing public policy in tens of thousands of different actions 
and relating these to each other in terms of public and governmental 
interests. Second, the administrator must have a “governmental sense,” 
able to comprehend the public interest in a problem and to make 
that interest his first consideration. Third, he must have a political 
sense,” understanding the necessity for governmental officials and 
governmental actions to be exposed continually to public comment 
and criticism. Management in the public service must have the ability 
to anticipate popular reaction, to act swiftly to introduce minor ad¬ 
justments which will relieve public irritability, and to sense major 
political shifts of opinion in an early stage of development and so 
gradually to modify administrative programs accordingly. 

The comments of both Barnard and Appleby emphasize factors of 
political circumstance which administrative leadership must heed. In 
the exercise of its leadership role management must be skillfully at¬ 
tuned to the popular aspirations and desires of the times. It must trans¬ 
late this comprehension into specific decisions and direction for the 
entire organization. Of course, management does not necessarily have 
to behave like an isolated tree which bows in whatever direction the 
wind may come at the moment. But management must endeavor to 
understand currents of popular ideas, and while endeavoring to in¬ 
form or modify those ideas, it must acknowledge their existence and 
endeavor to accommodate their demands within some degree. 

In the second place, management in the public service must ac¬ 
knowledge the vitality of popular institutions and have a general faith 
in popular values. Such an attitude must be evident in discussions as 
well as in decisions. Democratic leadership places importance in 
people, in the people who are served by the work of an agency. It 
is therefore constantly concerned about the impact of an agency’s 
work upon the lives and fortunes of individual persons. 

In the third place, management as leadership must demonstrate a 

6 Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1945), p. 43. 
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respect for the processes of government by which our democracy 
operates. It is easy to be highly critical of our popular institutions, as 
we have remarked earlier. Some legislators who get elected to public 
office seem to embody the less attractive rather than the laudable qual¬ 
ities of our immediate neighbors and friends. Some chief executives 
seem to give undue attention to the most vocal, rather than to the 
most thoughtful groups of our society. The antics some persons in¬ 
dulge in for the sake of popular appeal or notoriety, the practice of 
broadcasting unfair and exaggerated criticism of other persons in 
order to attract political attention—these and other aspects of Ameri¬ 
can public life may seem exasperating and even disillusioning. But in 
exercising its leadership management must learn how to surmount 
these difficulties while at the same time keeping an administrative 
agency working together with a high degree of common spirit. 

Two persons with experience in the administrative work of the 
Federal government have provided an amusing and at the same time 
instructive little account of the various stages in the psychological 
development of the administrative leader . 7 The first stage is that of 
the “eager neophyte.” At this stage the individual is a man with a 
mission, who knows that good reasons explained to rational people 
will soon untangle any administrative mess and that fresh blood will 
soon arouse new enthusiasm and lead to a great new outburst of ad¬ 
ministrative accomplishment. This is followed by the second stage, 
that of the “polyp,” who has learned his lesson. No longer is the ad¬ 
ministrator going to get ulcers, no longer is he going to have sleepless 
nights, no longer is he going to worry because nothing gets done. 
The polyp is content to produce a little grain of coral as a full day’s 
work and does not ask questions about the “general scheme of things.” 
This is followed by the third stage, that of the “baited bull.” The 
accumulated frustration of obstacles and then of do-nothing erupt in 
an outburst of denunciation and recrimination. Now the administrator 
inveighs against “politics” and the misrepresentations of those who 
oppose him; he impugns the honesty and motives of all who stand 
in his way. Then finally this stage subsides, too, and the administrator 
arrives in that fourth and final stage of the “elder statesman.” Now 
he sees that the eagerness of the neophyte has its administrative use¬ 
fulness, that the polyp “contributes the art of the possible,” and that 
the baited bull has demonstrated the need for hard attack at certain 
points in an operation. All these approaches to administrative prob¬ 
lems can be combined into a grand strategy of operation. When the 

7 James A. Perkins and Robert E. Sessions, “Advice to the Eager Neophyte,” 
Public Administration Review , vol. 11 (Summer, 1951), p. 187. 
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administrator has arrived at this stage in his career, his leadership in 
the political arena of public service takes on the characteristics o an 

elder statesman. # , , . . 

It is not an easy task to exercise administrative leadership in the 

oublic service. The pressures and demands from many different sides 
are great, and only some of them can be withstood over a period of 
time. But the faith of democracy as a form of government is the con¬ 
viction that in the long run the popular will is also the desirable, the 
“right ” will. It is this kind of political conviction which administrative 
leadership must make effective in the everyday work of the public 
service The translation of political circumstances into operating pro¬ 
grams is then one of the primary tasks of administrative management 

in fulfilling its leadership role. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL CONDITIONS OF LEADERSHIP 

Management leadership must also fulfill four vital conditions neces¬ 
sary to the institutional well-being of an administrative agency. These 
four essentials of leadership are: 

1. The ability to see an enterprise as a whole. 

2. The ability to make decisions. 

3. The ability to delegate authority. 

4. The ability to command loyalty. 

The Generalist 

The administrator of an enterprise is different in one important 
respect from his subordinate administrative heads and from many of 
his staff associates. He is a specialist only in the purpose of the organi¬ 
zation as a whole. The administrator, then, is often spoken of as a 
“generalist.” Indeed, there is an ancient witticism which says that an 
administrator is a person who gets to know less and less about more 
and more until eventually he arrives at that happy state where he 
knows nothing about everything. Like most proverbs of this sort, it 
has just enough truth in it to make a person uncomfortable. 

But since specialization of work is the very foundation stone of 
modem life in organized groups, it is inevitable that most persons 
in an administrative agency see their task in the narrow perspective 
of their particularly assigned duty. And this tendency continues as one 
rises to each successive level in an administrative hierarchy; the scope 
of the work assigned may broaden but the point of view is still no 
greater than the particular jurisdiction of effort a person administers. 
Thus in the United States Forest Service a man may start out as a 
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ranger assigned to a special area or a special task such as supervising 
tree cutting. Later he may be the ranger in charge of a whole national 
forest. Still later he may administer a whole region, or even become 
chief forester for the entire Service. But even in this last position his 
world is still just that of the interests of the Forest Service; it is not 
as broad as government land management as a whole. Moreover, the 
staff specialists who work with an administrator and who collectively 
constitute the management of an enterprise are usually concerned with 
only a particular phase of the agency's work. Without great effort on 
his part, the staff specialist does not see the agency as a whole. 

The administrator as leader must serve as symbol of a united effort. 
In its external relationships, leadership represents an agency in all its 
separate parts. Leadership endeavors not to play favorites among the 
specialized groups internally, and hence does not speak externally for 
the parts but for the whole. This role of symbolizing the entire job 
is one of the major challenges of administrative leadership. 

At all times and in every way possible the administrator emphasizes 
the common purpose which unites the efforts of an administrative 
group. He must serve as the unifier of the whole, must endeavor to 
make the common purpose not just the sum total of the parts but 
rather the guiding light of the constituent specializations. The very 
nature of organization requires this element of leadership. If the ad¬ 
ministrator does not comprehend the common purpose, if he cannot 
effectively communicate this purpose to all the specialized parts, and 
if he does not direct the efforts of all in terms of this common objec¬ 
tive, then leadership has failed, and an administrative organization as 
a whole goes along as the individual specialists desire, held together 
only vaguely by tradition and routine long repeated. Leadership can 
provide the unifying sense of purpose which infuses the energies of 
all parts of a great administrative endeavor into a common purpose 
and achievement. 

Decision Making 

The fine art of how and why to make decisions has attracted a good 
deal of interest in recent years among students of administrative 
behavior. Certainly an essential function of leadership is to make 
decisions. The need for direction in an administrative agency suggests 
that there are choices to be made. Leadership must make these 
choices, must be decisive. 

Any one who has observed personal behavior analytically over a 
period of time, or who has had much experience in administrative 
organizations, knows that some people are blessed with the ability 
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tn make decisions and that others are not. Decision making is a serious 
business and there are many persons who find the task of choice too 
burdensome to carry. For decision making carries with it always the 
possibility of mistake, and it is not easy in life to rectify the errors 

^There is no such thing as certainty, the "sure thing,” in decision 
making. Administrative leadership must make choices in the light of 
the best available information and a due weighing of the probable 
results from the alternatives of action. Decisions must be made with 
a due consideration of the advice of associates and trusted counselors, 
and they must be made with respect for one's moral judgment. But 
leadership means making decisions when they must be made, without 
delay, and with a full sense of responsibility for the results. Manage¬ 
ment is impossible without the capacity and the willingness to decide. 

Human knowledge has not yet arrived at such a complete state of 
existence that it can be made the basis of all administrative or other 
decisions. To be sure, human knowledge has grown substantially in 
recent vears, and more and more its power to predict the course of 
a given sequence of events has increased. But the administrator cannot 
rely just upon knowledge to guide his choices, nor can he wait until 
knowledge catches up with his current problems. The capacity to be 
decisive is not necessarily the result of the extent of one's knowledge. 

Indeed, it has been common experience that the "intellectual,' the 
person with great depth of specialized knowledge, is often a very poor 
administrator because he lacks the capacity to make decisions. Bar¬ 
nard has analyzed the "limitations of the intellectual’' as threefold: 
he may be irresponsible (absent-minded and nonpunctual), he may 
be nondecisive (ultracareful or ultrajudicial in his examination of a 
problem, seeing so many aspects of it and so many possible conse¬ 
quences of a particular action that he cannot make up his own mind), 
and he may be nonpersuasive (“queer,” uninterested in people ). 8 

It is easy to exaggerate the scope of the choices which administra¬ 
tive leadership may make. Barnard has especially emphasized this 
point by such declarations as: "There is no principle of executive 
conduct better established in good organizations than that orders 
will not be issued which cannot or will not be obeyed. 9 Additional 
limitations have been described in these words: "The fine art of exec¬ 
utive decision consists in not deciding questions that are not now 
pertinent, in not making decisions that cannot be made effective, 

8 Barnard, Organization and Management , p. 98. 

9 Barnard, The Functions of the Executive , p. 167. 
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and in not making decisions that others should make .” 10 Others have 
noted that an executive appointed to lead an administrative agency 
already in existence can have an impact upon the agency only over 
a period of time. Decisions made at the top of an administrative 
agency take time to translate into effective action. A whole environ¬ 
ment must be built up which is conducive to the execution of par¬ 
ticular choices. Moreover, in terms of immediate and current issues, 
if a top administrator undertakes personally to decide too many of 
these, he will be swamped with work which precludes his giving ade¬ 
quate attention to long-term goals or to external relations . 11 

There are also certain personal considerations which limit choice 
in making decisions. Concern for personal prestige and status, the 
desire for economic security, the extent of one's knowledge, a personal 
sympathy or predilection toward particular groups and ideas, the 
degree of trust in ones advisers and associates—all these factors inter¬ 
act in the decision-making process . 12 It is difficult for an individual 
in top management, whether he be the officially designated admin¬ 
istrator or an assistant, to free himself from the complex of ideas and 
attitudes which make up his personality. Any one who has worked 
in an organized group knows that there are certain persons who have 
a predilection for a conservative, cautious approach to every decision, 
while there are others who have a more venturesome, experimental 
inclination. These personality inclinations invariably affect decision 
making, providing certain limits within which choices are resolved. 

If we are to understand the decision-making process, we must ac¬ 
cordingly analyze at least these three aspects. First, we must observe 
the personal differences among men and women which enable some 
to be decisive and which make others indecisive. Common experience 
reveals that some individuals are willing to make choices and to abide 
by the consequences. Others prefer to avoid clear-cut choices, to 
temporize, to postpone, to hope that somehow, some way circum¬ 
stances will intervene to make a choice unnecessary. We do not know 
now why there should be these differences among individuals or how 
extensive such differences may be. Second, there is the role which 
knowledge plays in decision making. The careful accumulation of 
detailed facts, their analysis and interpretation, the use of broad con¬ 
cepts of human and physical behavior to predict future develop- 

10 Ibid., p. 194. 

11 Cf. Donald C. Stone, “Notes on the Executive,” in New Horizons in Public 
Administration (University: University of Alabama Press, 1945), p. 48. 

12 James L. McCamey, “Analysis of the Process of Decision-making,” Public Ad¬ 
ministration Review , vol. 7 (Winter, 1947), p. 41. 
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ments— all these elements in the use of knowledge enter into decision 
making in varying degree. And third, we realize that there are limita¬ 
tions which circumscribe decision making by management; these limi¬ 
tations are both institutional and personal. On the one hand decision 
making must consider the aspirations, traditions, and attitudes of the 
agency administering government work. On the other hand, there are 
personal predilections among administrators which also limit decision 
making. When we begin to see decision making in these leadership, 
planning, and limiting circumstances, we begin to understand its 
complexities. But management cannot hope to escape the necessity 
of decision making if it is to contribute to institutional well-being and 

effective performance. 

Delegation 

The third essential task of management leadership is the capacity 
to organize the work of an agency and to delegate authority to sub¬ 
ordinates to carry out their assigned duties. Again, observation and 
experience demonstrate that some persons have a kind of “instinct” 
which enables them to think in organizational terms. We shall discuss 
the technical problems of organization later in this volume, but organi¬ 
zation above all else implies a sense of orderly working relations 
among people engaged in a common task. Management assigns the 
specific tasks and promotes this sense of orderly working relationship. 

Organization is a formal structure which comes to life by the proc¬ 
ess of delegating authority. Leadership becomes effective when others 
are induced to accept the assignments given them and then proceed 
to carry out their duties. In effect, leadership is dependence, depend¬ 
ence upon the faithful performance of one’s associates and subordi¬ 
nates. 

Two observers of industrial organization have written: 13 

. . . the real leader . . . finds it easy to delegate authority, and is quick 
to do so whenever he perceives its necessity, but he remains ever conscious 
of the fact that there is one thing he cannot delegate, namely his own au¬ 
thority and the responsibility which it includes. It is in fact this very sense 
of responsibility which makes him so ready to delegate any task as soon as 
the total task begins to exceed his own unaided powers. Such men are the 
true organizers; we might call them the bom organizers. Organizing genius 
seems to know instinctively that it must operate through the principle of 
delegation in order to achieve a real collective efficiency in the pursuit of the 
common object. 

18 James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, Onward Industry! (New York: 
Harper, 1931), pp. 38-39. 
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Some persons invariably succumb to the temptation to try per¬ 
sonally to do all the work. They are fearful of relying upon others. 
They dislike a sense of dependence. Because leaders are so often 
superior in intelligence and technical comptence, they know the lesser 
abilities of their associates. “One of the tragedies of business experi¬ 
ence is the frequency with which men, always efficient in anything 
that they personally can do, will finally be crushed and fail under the 
weight of accumulated duties that they do not know and cannot learn 
how to delegate.” 14 

One eminent British civil servant of long experience once observed 
that he had never found an officer in the Army who was not convinced 
of the absolute necessity for his superiors to delegate wide latitude 
of authority to him but who was not equally impressed by the prac¬ 
tical obstacles in delegating any authority below him. It is never easy 
for an administrative officer to rest his reputation and his performance 
in the hands of others. But the very essence of organized life in large 
groups is the dependence of each one, leader and follower alike, 
upon one another. The leader has no choice except to delegate au¬ 
thority to others. But it often takes a long time to learn this essential 
of management leadership. 

Delegation of authority means more than simply assigning duties 
to others in more or less detail. The essence of delegation is to confer 
discretion upon others to use their judgment in meeting specific prob¬ 
lems within the framework of their duties. Management leadership 
must then accept the responsibility for how this discretion is exercised. 
To be sure, broad delegation of discretionary authority may be hedged 
about by many devices: the general sense of direction and purpose 
communicated to subordinates, the general scope of work assigned, 
the common background of professional competence and integrity 
which animates the personnel, and the sense of trust characteristic 
of a group. But these conditioning factors simply influence the neces¬ 
sity for delegation; they do not eliminate it. 

The necessity for delegation of authority in an administrative agency 
is well illustrated by an old Army incident. The story goes that an 
officer was instructed to give an explanation of why a damaging fire 
had occurred on his post. The officer is supposed to have ended his 
report with this sentence: “The rules were fully obeyed and the build¬ 
ing burned down.” No set of rules devised by man can ever be appli¬ 
cable to each individual future situation which may occur. It is gen¬ 
eral purpose and intent which organized groups must be concerned 

14 lbid. t p. 39. 
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to realize, and which leadership endeavors to promote by its willing¬ 
ness to delegate. 

A wise and well-known doctor who for many years was superin¬ 
tendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., wrote about 
his early sense of futility in trying to do everything personally around 
the hospital, and especially of trying to know about individual cases 
of the mentally ill in the hospital. “So from rather early in my career 
as a superintendent,” he wrote, “I made up my mind that such stand¬ 
ards were useless and that my objective as an administrative officer 

was to secure an adequate personnel.” 15 

Apparently, some persons have the capacity to pick associates and 
subordinates in whom they have trust and to whom they are willing 
to delegate broad discretion. Often an administrator enters a situation 
where he does not have the opportunity personally to select those 
who work with him. But in either set of circumstances an essential 
requirement of leadership is to be able to delegate authority to others, 
to rely upon associates and subordinates, to promote their desire to 
contribute fully to a common cause, and to accept the consequences. 
This capacity is one of the great tests of leadership. 

Loyalty 

The character of leadership provided by administrative manage¬ 
ment must in the last analysis be evidenced by the qualities of loyalty 
which are engendered in those who make up an agency. Loyalty in 
the broadest sense is simply a favorable response to the direction 
which an administrator and his associates provide. We observe loy¬ 
alty in the esprit de corps which grows in an agency, the sense of 
common purpose and eagerness which a group develops, the “high 
morale” which characterizes an activity. It is easy to state that loyalty 
is an important consequence of effective leadership. It is less simple 
to find the practices and conditions which promote loyalty. 

Undoubtedly a first ingredient of loyalty is a shared conviction 
among management and others in the importance of the work being 
done. Morale does not flourish in an atmosphere of disinterest or even 
distrust in the purpose of group effort. Yet some individuals may 
continue to participate in an administrative group even without an 
interest in its work; sometimes this continuance results merely from 
the force of habit, sometimes from fear of change, and sometimes 
from some external compulsion. But enthusiasm and loyalty arise 

15 William Alanson White, Autobiography of a Purpose (New York: Doubleday, 
1938), p. 119. 
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from positive identification with the work being done. Tangible evi¬ 
dences of accomplishment are useful in promoting morale. Some in¬ 
dication of unique differentiation from any other group may help 
build a sense of loyalty. Tradition also plays its part. Such factors as 
these help achieve a sense of purpose and achievement upon which 
management leadership may build loyalty. 16 

Another important element in building loyalty is a sense of par¬ 
ticipation. No matter how much a group may accomplish, if an indi¬ 
vidual is to experience personal satisfaction he must feel that he has 
had a direct share in the endeavor. For this reason leadership must 
cultivate in every way possible this sense of individual participation 
in an enterprise. The growth of suggestion systems has been prompted 
in part from a desire to convince the individual worker that manage¬ 
ment is interested in his ideas. Consultation with various persons in 
an organization, personal inspection of work being done, sympathetic 
consideration of individual problems—all these techniques also help 
to develop a sense of belonging, a sense of participation in a large 
enterprise. 

Any attempt by management in exercising its leadership function 
to foster individual sense of participation in an organized group must 
be genuinely sincere or it may be more harmful than helpful. The 
author has known circumstances where persons in a large agency 
resented what they regarded as purely spurious efforts to suggest that 
all employees belonged to “one big, happy family.” Recreational pro¬ 
grams, Christmas parties, summer picnics, and carefully planned 
entertainment do not in themselves constitute employee participation. 
They do no more than contribute to the growth of an atmosphere 
in which a sense of participation may develop. But management 
which promotes an active social life for a group and then cuts off 
any opportunity seriously to discuss and consider individual ideas 
about the conduct of the enterprise itself has not advanced the cause 
of participation. 

Still another aspect of loyalty is the importance of recognition, of 
appreciation. Most of us have read at some time about Napoleon’s 
practices in providing recognition to his associates and to others who 
served France. He devised the Legion of Honor as one device, and 

18 On the techniques used by the chief of one large bureau in building this sense 
of accomplishment, see John J. Corson, “Telling the Staff about It,” Personnel , vol. 
16 (November, 1939), p. 69. In order to inform the staff of 7,000 in the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance about the importance of their work, a movie, 
in-service training courses, and a special report to each individual were employed. 
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fairly generous in conferring the marshal's baton upon his most 
successful generals. Napoleon understood the importance of appre¬ 
ciation in instilling loyalty to his leadership. 

One of the most common forms of personal dishonesty which a 

erson encounters in the group life of an administrative agency- 
public or private—is the reluctance of a superior to give full credit 
to the contributions or accomplishments of others. Sometimes top- 
management personnel create the impression that they are too fearful 
about their own job security to give due recognition to the work of 
their associates and subordinates. Yet no attitude can do more in 
the long run to undermine confidence in administrative leadership 
than the “hogging” of credit and the reluctance to give recognition 
where recognition is due. Loyalty to management does not flourish 
under these circumstances. 

It is a common mistake to believe that material rewards are all the 
recognition most persons want for their services. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 17 Rewards and recognition may take many 
forms: new titles, new office surroundings, public ceremony, expanded 
authority. Increased compensation, within certain limits, is an impor¬ 
tant incentive to better work, a kind of recognition which inspires 
further loyalty. But in and of itself it is not enough, it does not pro¬ 
vide all the satisfaction which most people want in their job and 
which a sensitive leadership will be concerned to provide. 

These aspects of identification, participation, and recognition do 
not constitute the whole of that loyalty which management through 


its leadership must endeavor to achieve. But common experience in¬ 
dicates that these are important conditions in encouraging persons 
as individuals to bind themselves together in common effort under 
common direction. 

The institutional requirements of leadership hence involve the abil¬ 
ity to see the enterprise as a whole, the ability to be decisive, the 
ability to delegate, and the ability to inspire loyalty. Management 
must exercise its leadership in terms which evoke response to these 
particular needs of administrative effort. In turn, management leader¬ 
ship evidences its effectiveness to the degree that it displays an aware¬ 
ness of these necessities of internal operation and responds to them 
by the kind of direction it affords. 


17 Chester I. Barnard has written: “Yet it seems to me to be a matter of common 
experience that material rewards are ineffective beyond the subsistence level ex¬ 
cepting to a very limited proportion of men." The Functions of the Executive , 
p. 144. 
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GENERAL ISSUES 

It does not take any great effort to perceive the importance of 
leadership in an administrative agency. It is far more difficult to de¬ 
vise ways and means of obtaining the persons who possess the indi¬ 
vidual qualities of leadership and who can exercise these qualities 
in the setting of public administration. As a result, much of any dis¬ 
cussion of leadership must necessarily concentrate upon practical 
issues of personnel selection. We shall have more to say about this 
later. But at this point there are at least three general problems which 
should be noted. 

The first issue is whether the political requirements of leadership 
can be successfully combined with the institutional requirements of 
leadership. We have commented here that the management of public 
administration must have both sets of qualifications, must provide 
both political and institutional leadership. Paul Appleby has sug¬ 
gested that the abilities which make for effective political leadership 
are seldom to be found combined with the abilities which make for 
effective institutional leadership. He has pointed out that the political 
leader usually has a personality of marked individuality. Much of 
the ability to arouse public interest and to sustain public concern 
with particular problems depends upon this highly individualized 
capacity to be dramatic. The leader of a large administrative estab¬ 
lishment, on the other hand, must be accustomed to work with a group 
in some degree of harmony and with some surrender of individual 
personality. Only on rare occasions, such as when a new administra¬ 
tive activity is being undertaken as the embodiment of a new social 
policy, are the highly personalized attributes of the political leader 
helpful in an administrative setting. 18 

There is considerable wisdom in this observation. For example, 
one thinks readily of the peculiar political gifts of Mayor La Guardia 
in New York City, but certainly his capacities did not include any 
awareness of the institutional requirements of administrative leader¬ 
ship. But a chief executive is expected to provide political rather than 
administrative leadership. It is the department head who must com¬ 
bine the two. The real problem is to make sure that the department 
head is as much an administrative leader in the institutional as in 
the political sense. In other words, the individual whose life has been 

18 Appleby, Big Democracy , p. 39. 
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ent in the political arena seldom has had the opportunity to develop 
P to understand the qualifications which make for effective adminis¬ 
trative leadership. The chief executive who selects department heads 
primarily for their abilities as political leaders is simply storing up 
personal and administrative complications for himself. 

P Q ne 0 f the vital emerging features of American public life is the 
increasing importance of effective administrative leadership as an ad- 
unct of effective political leadership. The chief executive finds that 
his own political reputation more and more depends upon the quali¬ 
ties of the administrative performance achieved by the great govern¬ 
ment agencies subject to his general oversight. 

It seems clear that department heads in the public service under 
our system of government must be personally selected by chief execu¬ 
tives subject of course to such requirements of legislative approval 
as may be constitutionally prescribed. But it seems equally evident 
that chief executives will more and more seek the abilities which 
make for effective institutional leadership rather than look for solely 
political qualifications in the department heads they select. 

It should be stressed, then, that the political ability which manage¬ 
ment must evidence at the departmental and subordinate levels of 
the administrative hierarchy is a sense of political responsibility 
rather than the qualities of the political leader. The department head 
and his associates must understand the public nature of the task they 
perform and must be sympathetic to the public conditions which 
surround their work. This is not the same thing as saying that man¬ 
agement must be ready to assume the tasks of political leadership. 
In any event, there does not appear to be any ready substitute for 
possession of the qualities of management leadership in the institu¬ 
tional sense. If management does not provide these qualities, they 
will be largely absent from the administrative process, with conse¬ 
quent loss in effective performance. 

The second general problem is whether leadership is such an art 
in itself that the capacity to appreciate and to exercise the technical 
requirements of leadership discussed in this chapter outweigh the 
requirements of substantive knowledge in the specific field adminis¬ 
tered. This question is posed in many fields of human endeavor, but 
we shall confine our attention to government service. Should the head 
of a department of public works be an engineer? Should the head 
of a department of health or of hospitals be a doctor? Should the 
head of a department of welfare be a professional social worker? 
Should the head of a city school system be an educator? Should the 
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head of a public university be a scholar? Should the head of a law 

department be a lawyer? Should the head of a scientific research 

agency be a scientist? Should the head of the Forest Service be a 

forester? The authors answer to every one of these questions would 

be an emphatic affirmative. A top administrator must possess sub¬ 
stantive as well as technical ability. 

But management cannot be effective simply on the basis of its 
substantive knowledge of engineering, medicine, education, welfare, 
or forestry. Management frequently reinforces its technical ability 
by including specialists in organization, budgeting, accounting, per¬ 
sonnel relations and techniques, purchasing, maintenance of plant, 
and public relations. Indeed, a professional specialization in these 
individual technical aspects of management is now far advanced in 
our society. But this fact does not necessarily mean that we are about 
to recognize a profession of management. Rather, technical manage¬ 
ment specialists cannot expect to rise to the top position of depart¬ 
ment head or bureau chief unless they master the substantive knowl¬ 
edge about the work of a particular government agency. And on the 
other hand, some professions have answered the dilemma by adding 
education in administration to the educational program in substantive 
knowledge. Thus in the field of public-school education, departments 
of educational administration are now well established. Similarly, 
schools of business have added studies in management to their cur¬ 
riculum; most engineering schools have substantial departments of 
so-called “industrial” (or management) engineering. Schools of pub¬ 
lic health are now adding courses in health administration. More and 
more one finds a tendency for fields of substantive knowledge which 
parallel many administrative agencies of government to add the study 
of technical aspects of management to their scope of interest. 

Thus in management as a collective group we find specialists in 
substantive matters and specialists in technical matters of large-scale 
enterprise. A combination of the two abilities is essential to manage¬ 
ment leadership in the public service. 

It seems evident that the larger an enterprise becomes, the more 
important are the technical qualifications for management leadership. 
A number of years ago this idea was graphically presented by Clar¬ 
ence Ridley in discussing heads of public works departments. For the 
chief engineer of a small city, one of 10,000 population or less, said 
Ridley, it was important that 75 per cent of his qualifications be engi¬ 
neering knowledge and only 10 per cent represent “executive ca- 
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pa city.” For the chief engineer of a city of over 100,000, on the other 
hand, Mr. Ridley estimated that 50 per cent of his personal qualifica¬ 
tions* should represent “executive capacity,” 25 per cent should rep¬ 
resent experience, and only 5 per cent should represent engineering 
knowledge as such. 10 This is an emphatic way of stating that as an 
administrative agency becomes larger and its work more complicated, 
the top administrator can depend upon his assistants for detailed 
substantive knowledge, but unless he can supply the talents of tech¬ 
nical leadership, central direction will falter. 

This brings us to the third general issue: How are top-management 
abilities for leadership to be identified, recruited, and trained for the 
responsibilities of leadership? We have already indicated that depart¬ 
ment heads must, in our judgment, be political appointees. But, it 
may be repeated, chief executives are well advised in making such 
selections to consider administrative capacities above political loyal¬ 
ties and rewards. Some part of the administrative staff of a depart¬ 
ment head should be personal selections. At this level of management 
organization, selection of personnel is part of the political process 
of our government. 

Just how large this political element should be is a question we 
have raised before and one we shall return to in considering the per¬ 
sonnel practices of government. In 1938 Professor Macmahon and 
the author found that among 47 bureau chiefs in Federal service, 80 
per cent had been selected on a formal or informal merit basis. 20 It 
is the author’s strong conviction that the entire bureau-chief level of 
administrative organization in the public service should not be sub¬ 
ject to political selection. 

Apart from the political element of management, government ad¬ 
ministrative agencies must have some internal procedure for recruit¬ 
ing and training persons for management duties. Entrance to the pub¬ 
lic service in this country is largely upon a professional basis, that 
is, upon the basis of an individuals experience or knowledge in per¬ 
forming specific kinds of substantive work. It is a task of management 
leadership to develop an executive training program which will iden¬ 
tify within the service the persons who display administrative capaci¬ 
ties and to prepare them by study and varied experience for manage- 

19 Clarence E. Ridley, Public Works Departments in American Cities (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1929), pp. 47—49. 

20 Arthur W. Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal Administrators (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939), p. 449. 
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ment duties. 21 Leadership in administrative groups must be alert to 
the needs of succession, and so must take an active concern in de¬ 
veloping those persons who can exercise the responsibilities of leader¬ 
ship, who can and will understand the whole range of management 
duties discussed in this volume, and who will fulfill the requirements 
of leadership which we have outlined in this chapter. 

21 A great deal of progress is being made in identifying the personal qualifica¬ 
tions which are essential for the leaders in administrative enterprises. A nationwide 
cooperative project in educational administration with the support of the Kellogg 
Foundation has been studying the recruitment, preparation, and assignment of 
school administrators. A ten-year study under way at Ohio State University under 
the direction of Professor Carroll Shartle is covering the same subject for business 
industry, and government leadership. The common-sense ability to identify leader¬ 
ship talent is being rapidly supplemented by more formal techniques of testing and 
of training. & 



chapter 3 Planning 


Planning is the process of determining the objectives of adipinistra- 
tive effort and of devising the means calculated to achieve them. In 
other words, planning is preparation for action. The word “planning 
in and of itself is “neutral”; it implies no particular set of goals and 
no one special type of procedure, dictatorial or otherwise. Planning 
is simply the endeavor to apply foresight to human activity; planning 
anticipates desired results and prepares the steps necessary for their 
realization. 1 

Planning has become increasingly important in our society because 
of the growth of human knowledge. To be sure, we hold constant 
the fundamental values which we as individuals and as a society 
prize dearly. We still set forth as the end purposes of our Western 
culture such great goals as due recognition of the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual, general material well-being for all persons, peaceful and har¬ 
monious adjustment within society, the advancement of our culture, 
and the growth of spiritual insight. But knowledge increases the abil¬ 
ity of individuals and of social groups to think about and to devise 
ways and means for accomplishing these primary ends. An expanding 
human knowledge gives us greater possibilities for exercising pur¬ 
poseful human effort to influence both our physical and our social 
environment. Planning as a process becomes more and more the utili¬ 
zation of knowledge in an intelligent endeavor to promote the great 
basic purposes of our society. 

We cannot pause here to debate the vital question of how much 
individual and social welfare shall be promoted through the instru¬ 
ment of government and how much through other, nongovernmental 

1 In writing this chapter the author has relied heavily upon his previous volume 
The Process and Organization of Government Planning (New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1947). 
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social groups. This is unquestionably a major question of our time. 
For our purposes we may accept two basic propositions. One is that 
in our society we expect the role of government to be a limited one. 
The other is that we do expect government to take some part in pro¬ 
moting the general welfare. Our concern with planning by manage¬ 
ment in the public service hence is confined to that limited area of 
activities in which our society determines that government shall op¬ 
erate. 

The development of the so-called “scientific management” approach 
to the problems of administration has laid great stress upon the im¬ 
portance of planning as an essential of effective management. 2 Unless 
plans are carefully formulated and clearly prepared in some detail, 
a great deal of wasted effort must invariably result. One of the stand¬ 
ards used in assessing the quality of management performance in 
various enterprises has been the caliber of its advance planning. In¬ 
deed, any purposeful human endeavor by very definition must in¬ 
volve planning. 

Moreover, the possibility for a new administrator coming into an 
existing agency to affect its operations in any considerable degree 
depends in large part upon his planning interests and capacities. In 
any large establishment a new group of top-management persons can¬ 
not expect to have an immediate impact upon day-to-day operations. 
It is only by planning future objectives and methods that top man¬ 
agement can provide effective direction to a large agency. 

Policy Planning versus Program Planning 

A useful distinction should be made between policy planning and 
program planning. The first is concerned with developing broad gen¬ 
eral outlines of governmental action involving usually new legislation 
or the modification of existing legislation. The second is concerned 
with the preparation of the specific purposes to be realized and the 
procedures to be employed by administrative agencies within the 
framework of existing public policy. Administrative agencies perform 

2 Note the central place afforded to planning in the following brief summary of 
“scientific management” written by the “father” of the movement in this country. 
“The body of this paper will make it clear that, to work according to scientific 
laws, the management must take over and perform much of the work which is 
now left to the men; almost every act of the workman should be preceded by one 
or more preparatory acts of the management which enable him to do his work 
better and quicker than he otherwise could. And each man should daily be taught 
by and receive the most friendly help from those who are over him instead of 
being, at the one extreme driven or coerced by his bosses, and at the other left 
to his own unaided devices.” Frederick Winslow Taylor, The Princinles of Scien¬ 
tific Management (New York: Harper, 1916), p. 26. 
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both kinds of planning. A recent and well-known episode may help 
to make this distinction clear. 

In June, 1947, Secretary of State George C. Marshall made a majo 
address on American foreign policy at Harvard University. On this 
occasion he declared that European countries for several years would 
require more food and other products from the United States than 
they would be able to pay for in the course of normal trade relation¬ 
ships. He further stated that some form of American aid was impera¬ 
tive in order to avoid “economic, social, and political deterioration o 
a very grave character” in Europe. He added that it was in the na¬ 
tional interest of the United States to extend this economic assistance 
and to help prevent political chaos in European countries. Finally, he 
announced the proposition that before further American assistance 
could be extended, the European nations themselves would have to 
agree upon the requirements of the situation and the part they could 
and would contribute to realizing improved economic conditions. 

This was a major enunciation of desirable public policy. The de¬ 
velopment of these propositions grew out of various postwar forms 
of American aid to Europe, discussions with European government 
officials, and extensive consideration by American government offi¬ 
cers. Thereafter followed a great deal of further study of possible 
lines of action by European governments and by various agencies 
in the United States, including a specially created President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Aid. 3 All of this activity helped to provide the in¬ 
formation which underlay the policy planning. 

As a result. Congress passed the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
approved Apr. 3 by the President, which opened with a statement of 
“findings and declaration of policy.” Section 102a of this legislation 
is worth quoting in full. It read as follows: 4 


Recognizing the intimate economic and other relationships between the 
United States and the nations of Europe, and recognizing that disruption 
following in the wake of war is not contained by national frontiers, the 
Congress finds that the existing situation in Europe endangers the estab¬ 
lishment of a lasting peace, the general welfare and national interest of the 
United States, and the attainment of the objectives of the United Nations. 
The restoration or maintenance in European countries of principles of indi¬ 
vidual liberty, free institutions, and genuine independence rests largely upon 


3 Cf. Committee of European Economic Cooperation, General Report , U.S. De¬ 
partment of State Pub. 2930, European Series 28, released from Paris on Sept. 21, 
1947; and European Recovery and American Aid , A Report by the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid, Nov. 7, 1947 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947). 

4 Public Law 472, 80th Cong. 
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the establishment of sound economic conditions, stable international eco¬ 
nomic relationships, and the achievement by the countries of Europe of a 
healthy economy independent of extraordinary outside assistance. The ac¬ 
complishment of these objectives calls for a plan, based upon a strong pro¬ 
duction effort, the expansion of foreign trade, the creation and maintenance 
of internal financial stability, and the development of economic cooperation, 
including all possible steps to establish and maintain equitable rates of 
exchange and to bring about the progressive elimination of trade barriers. 
Mindful of the advantages which the United States has enjoyed through the 
existence of a large domestic market with no internal trade barriers, and 
believing that similar advantages can accrue to the countries of Europe, it is 
declared to be the policy of the people of the United States to encourage 
these countries through a joint organization to exert sustained common 
efforts as set forth in the report of the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation signed at Paris on September 22, 1947, which will speedily 
achieve that economic cooperation in Europe which is essential for lasting 
peace and prosperity. It is further declared to be the policy of the people 
of the United States to sustain and strengthen principles of individual liberty, 
free institutions, and genuine independence in Europe through assistance to 
those countries of Europe which participate in a joint recovery program 
based upon self-help and mutual cooperation: Provided, That no assistance 
to the participating countries herein contemplated shall seriously impair the 
economic stability of the United States. It is further declared to be the policy 
of the United States that continuity of assistance provided by the United 
States, should at all times, be dependent upon continuity of cooperation 
among countries participating in the program. 

With the passage of this legislation a fundamental public policy 
was embodied in law authorizing a broad program of American eco¬ 
nomic assistance to Europe. The policy was thus determined; the 
program to effectuate that policy had still to be developed and put 
into operation. Indeed, many administrative officials were at work 
developing the outlines of program and of administrative machinery 
before the legislation was finally enacted. But much program plan¬ 
ning was continually necessary to carry out the law. Thus, the Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Administration developed an agreement with the 
Italian government for a recovery program emphasizing (1) machines 
for gutted factories, (2) increased supply of industrial power, and 
(3) improved practices in land cultivation. 5 

After the invasion of the Republic of Korea by the Communist gov¬ 
ernment of North Korea, American policy on economic assistance 
changed to emphasize a new policy, that of “mutual security,” em¬ 
bodied in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, approved Oct. 31. New 


8 Paul G. Hoffman, Peace Can Be Won (New York: Doubleday, 1951), p. 95. 
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™.* up, wilh such labels as the "end-item" program, the 

foffsho”' procurement program, the "defense-support program, 

and the “counterpart” program. 8 . 

The difference between policy planning and program plannmg is 

not that one involves legislative action and the other administrative 
action No such distinction is possible. The difference is that one sets 
forth broad goals for administrative activity, such as to promote Euro¬ 
pean economic recovery, or to help local governments improve the 
auality of urban housing facilities, or to ensure a minimum or parity 
mice to agricultural producers for their farm products, or to prevent 
unsafe and unsanitary building construction in cities. Policy planning 
involves a decision about the scope and content of government action 
in our society and a general conception of desirable public goo . 
Value judgments underlie these policy plans. Once broad outlines 
of public policy have been set, usually by legislation, they may con¬ 
tinue in operation for a considerable period of time. Administrative 
agencies, legislative committees, advisers to the Chief Executive, and 
private groups may review public policy from time to time and may 
urge change or even abandonment. The part that administrative agen¬ 
cies may have in this kind of review is a phase of policy planning. 
But it is not unusual for management in the public service to find 
that the general policy underlying or guiding an agency s work is 
more or less fixed; policy changes ordinarily are not hastily made. 

On the other hand, program planning is a continuing task, a never- 
ceasing essential of management. Within the framework of public 
policy constant attention must be given to the specific goals to be 
achieved in carrying out that policy and to the detailed action needed 
to realize those goals. Such planning is carried out month after month, 
year after year. So long as an administrative agency exists under some 
general public policy, program planning is an unending concern of 
the management of that agency. This situation is the same for ad¬ 
ministrative agencies at all levels of government, Federal, state, and 
local. Program planning is the essential technique whereby manage¬ 
ment guides administrative action. 


The Planning Role of Administrative Agencies 

Sometimes it has been suggested that politics and administration 
are separable phases of the governing process. 7 This would appear 

e Donald C. Stone, "The Impact of U.S. Assistance Programs on Western 
Europe,” The American Political Science Review , vol. 46 (December, 1952), 

p. 1100. . 

7 Such an idea was set forth many years ago by Frank J. Goodnow, Politics ana 
Administration (New York: Macmillan, 1900). 
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to be a faulty conception, as is so well illustrated by the field of plan¬ 
ning. Planning is an inextricable part of the whole political process 

in which the management of administrative agencies is only one ele- 
ment. 

In an institutional sense, the limited political power shared by our 
Federal and state governments is divided among three different 
branches: legislative, executive, and judicial. In varying degrees ad¬ 
ministrative agencies function under the oversight and control of all 
three branches. Basic decisions about the policy, scope, magnitude, 
and procedure of administration come from all three branches, al¬ 
though the legislature and the executive tend to be the more impor¬ 
tant, and in our state governments the role of the chief executive 
clearly predominates. 

The planning work undertaken by the management of administra¬ 
tive agencies must be performed in the context of this governing 
process by which basic decisions are made. This means that depart¬ 
ment heads may prepare fundamental policy recommendations sub¬ 
ject to approval of the chief executive and legislature, and they may 
review and advise about policy proposals which originate with the 
chief executive and the legislature. Certainly administrative agencies 
cannot be removed from having a considerable part in the prepara¬ 
tion and consideration of basic policy decisions, even though in the 
last analysis the governing branches will make the final determination 
about what public policy shall be. 

It should be understood, moreover, that not all essential aspects 
of policy administered by agencies will necessarily be embodied in 
legislative enactment or executive order. Sometimes important as¬ 
pects of public policy are determined by administrative agencies to 
supplement or to interpret the general directives of legislature and 
executive. A failure on the part of the legislature or executive to re¬ 
scind or modify such determinations is in effect a tacit approval of 
the policy decisions made by administrative management. 

For example, at no time during World War II did Congress ever 
fix the exact size of the Army to be mobilized by the United States. 
At one time hearings were held by a House committee on the sub¬ 
ject, prompted in large part by complaints from farm areas about 
the number of young farm workers being drafted. The Chief of Staff 
of the Army told the committee that it had been planned to have 
an Army of 8.3 million men with full mobilization, but that various 
factors had resulted in some doubt whether this figure would in fact 
be attained. Congress was apparently satisfied with these plans and 
never legislated about the exact size of the Army. At the peak in 
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M a y, 1945, the Army did reach almost 8.3 million persons. To be 
sure, Congress said that there should be an Army and that it should 
be raised by provision for compulsory service. In another instance, 
basic policies on termination of war contracts were worked out by 
the Army and Navy Departments and put into effect a year before 
Congress itself embodied these policies in the Contract Settlement 

Act of July 1, 1944. 

To give another illustration. Congress has declared by a number 
of pieces of legislation, such as the National Security Act of 1947 and 
the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, that it shall be the 
policy of the Federal government directly to encourage scientific re¬ 
search and development. But it has been left for the Department of 
Defense to decide just what proportion of available research funds 
shall be devoted to basic research designed to advance our general 
knowledge in the natural sciences and what proportion shall be de¬ 
voted to developmental research and testing designed specifically to 
provide new or improved weapons of defense. 

The point simply is that there is a close interweaving of policy deci¬ 
sions by Congress and the President and of those by administrative 
agencies. The top management of government agencies cannot be 
separated from this process of government decision making. Funda¬ 
mentals of public policy will usually be embodied in statutory enact¬ 
ment, but these are subject to interpretation by the chief executive 
and even by the courts in certain instances. Management contributes 
to the formulation of policy, to its consideration, and to its periodic 
review. In addition, important elements of policy may be determined 
by management to supplement the directives which an agency re¬ 
ceives from legislature and executive. In this sense administrative 
management is a part of the political process. 

It might be thought that in the field of program planning at least 
it could be said that administrative agencies have full scope. But 
this is not so. It is a primary task of management, as we have already 
emphasized, to prepare program plans on a continuing basis in order 
to carry out basic policies of government. But these, too, are subject 
to periodic approval by chief executive and legislature, usually dur¬ 
ing consideration of the annual budget. The decision about the mag¬ 
nitude of the work program of an agency is an important political 
decision. How many units of public housing shall the Federal or 
state government subsidize in a given year? How much effort shall 
be made to combat tuberculosis by the public-health department? 
How many combat groups shall the United States Air Force organize 
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and equip and how shall they be divided between strategic and tac¬ 
tical support missions? These are all questions of program planning 
which the management of a housing agency, of a health department, 
and of the Air Force must work out in the first instance. But these 
are all questions which involve budgetary considerations as well, and 
hence cannot be settled solely by the administrative agency'con¬ 
cerned. It is only within the limits of available appropriations that 
management can frame program plans with some degree of certainty, 
and even these may be subsequently questioned by legislative in¬ 
vestigators and by staff of the chief executive. 

Planning is a necessary part of the administrative process, an essen¬ 
tial task of management. But planning involves important issues of 
government decision as well. A constant interplay of management 
decision making and legislative and executive decision making occurs 
in the planning process. This is just one part of the work of manage¬ 
ment in the public service which constantly reminds us that public 
administration is political in character and must operate within the 
framework of governmental practices. 

Planning Emphasis 

The planning movement as it has developed in our urban govern¬ 
ments is primarily concerned with physical problems, with street lay¬ 
out, the location of public buildings, transportation, housing, and 
many similar issues which arise from congested living. There are 
other policy and program matters in local government besides those 
which concern the physical characteristics of an urban community, 
but these have not received the same degree of attention. 

In Federal administrative agencies, especially in the last twenty-five 
years but actually throughout our history, planning problems have 
involved especially questions of national economics. Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton was an economic planner in the very first government of George 
Washington. He was interested in devising public policies which 
would promote the economic interests of the new nation as he under¬ 
stood them. Jefferson had a similar desire as President, except that 
he had a somewhat different conception of what the national economic 
interest might be. The story of American political history in the nine¬ 
teenth century is in large measure a record of public controversy 
about internal improvements, tariffs, transportation facilities, mone¬ 
tary policy, and business regulation—all issues in planning the role 
of the Federal government in relation to the operation of our private- 
enterprise economy. These controversies in a new vein and in a far 
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m ore complex economy have continued into the twentieth century, 
omplicated by the economic requirements of national defense. 

C Our state government administrative agencies have fallen somewhat 
in between the local preoccupation with the physical characteristics 
of the urban community and the Federal preoccupation with govern¬ 
ment’s role in relation to the national economy. State government 
agencies have had to plan in such fields of public service as educa¬ 
tion, health, welfare, roads, and penology. These subjects have em¬ 
braced the principal fields of state government activity as well as 

of state supervision of local government. 

In other words, the planning which management undertakes in the 

public service reflects both the specialized concerns of the work which 
a particular agency does and the general interest of the level of gov¬ 
ernment at which an agency operates. 8 

The Planning Process 

The planning work which management performs may be best 
understood if it is thought of as embracing three broad steps. These 
steps are highly interrelated, usually proceed simultaneously, and 
necessarily react one upon the other. Moreover, all three steps may 
raise questions of general policy as well as of specific program. These 
steps are: (1) the formulation of goals or objectives, (2) an assess¬ 
ment of the means or resources available to realize these goals, and 
(3) the preparation of a work program designed to achieve the deter¬ 
mined objectives. These steps are applicable to the whole range of 
government work, but of course are most concretely evident in activi¬ 
ties involving physical structures, such as developing the water re¬ 
sources of a great river basin, or in purchasing supplies for the Armed 
Forces. Yet in such varied work as conducting our foreign relations, 
enforcing our criminal laws, preparing our strategy for national de¬ 
fense, and providing school service, these three steps of the planning 
process can also be found. 

Administrators and their planning assistants may not always be 
aware of the actual process by which they have arrived at their de¬ 
cisions, and the planning process may not be neatly divided into these 
particular procedural steps. Yet the essence of planning involves these 
three parts in determining the purposeful effort of an administrative 
agency. 

8 For a comparison with the particular subject-matter concerns of planning by 
private business management, see Edward H. Hemjjel, Top-management Planning 
(New York: Harper, 1945). 
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Formulating the Goals 

The first stage in the planning process is to develop some general 
conception of what shall be the purpose or goals of administrative 


SITUATION: AN UNCONTROLLED RIVER 



Fig. 1. Uncontrolled, the energies of a river are wasted and destructive. (From 
The Missouri River Basin Development Program , published by the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee , June y 1952.) 


effort. Most social action through the instrument of government arises 
from particular situations which create definite problems. Therefore, 
it is customary to inquire into such things as the nature of the prob¬ 
lem, how it developed, its magnitude or scope, and why it is socially 
desirable to do something about the situation. In this analysis of 
the characteristics of a problem we usually hope that it will be possible 
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to discover or invent a practical means to alter an undesirable situation. 

Yet this inquiry and thought proceed upon the foundation of two 
major propositions in so far as government administration is con¬ 
cerned. One is that it is possible to formulate in greater or lesser 
degree of exactness what constitutes a desirable situation, that is, a 
state in which the problem would be greatly ameliorated or elimi¬ 
nated. The second proposition is that in order to arrive at a more 
satisfactory situation government action is necessary. It is in the proc¬ 
ess of making these two propositions explicit that agencies develop 
their goals for administrative action. Obviously, in determining the 
approach to these two basic questions, management, legislatures and 
executives, and public groups make various value judgments depend¬ 
ing upon their belief in what is a social good. For example, over one 
hundred years ago when the public-school movement was launched 
in this country, there was first a group of citizens, in large part or¬ 
ganized and mobilized by the efforts of one person, Horace Mann, who 
declared that in a democracy all citizens ought to be literate. This 
statement of position was based upon the proposition that the Ameri¬ 
can system of government is a democracy, that such a democracy is 
good, and that this democratic system of government should be pre¬ 
served. These beliefs or convictions constituted a fundamental set 
of value judgments underlying the argument for a public-school sys¬ 
tem. From this position the advocates advanced to the proposition 
that literacy was essential to a democracy and that all citizens must 
be provided with the opportunity to learn how to read and write. 
Here there was an argument involving means or instrumentality—the 
relationship of literacy to democracy. But the position also was that 
a situation approaching universal literacy was a good which should 
be promoted. The third proposition was that something like universal 
literacy could be realized only through a system of schools operated 
and financed by government. Thus one by one state governments 
were induced to enact state school laws establishing local school dis¬ 
tricts with the responsibility for providing a free schooling required 
of all young people between specified ages. 

Just such a set of ideas and just such citizen agitation as underlay 
the development of a public-school system in America will be found 
to characterize the history of many government activities. The founda¬ 
tion for most government administrative effort is a set of value judg¬ 
ments about what is desirable for the public good and about an in¬ 
herent need for effective social action through government. The de¬ 
termination and the review of the basic goals of administrative pro¬ 
grams in consequence involves the formulation and defense of certain 
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fundamental propositions about social well-being and government. 

This fact can be illustrated in a more recent episode by referring to 
consideration of the question whether there should be a Federal gov- 
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Fig. 2. Controlled, a river is productively at work for the benefit of man. (From 
The Missouri River Basin Development Program, published by the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee, June, 1952.) 


eminent housing program in the years after World War II. In discuss¬ 
ing this question before a Senate Committee in 1945, John B. Bland- 
ford, then Administrator of the National Housing Agency, presented 
his affirmative argument under several major headings. First, he 
presented data to indicate that a large-scale volume of residential 
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housing construction was an important element in helping to achieve 
maximum production in the national economy. He summarized h 
nosition with the conclusion “that a more stable, more prosperous, 
and larger housing enterprise may be one of the most important sing e 
contributory factors to general stability, full employment, and pros- 
neritv after the war.” 9 Second, Mr. Blandford pointed out that resi¬ 
dential housing constituted about 40 per cent of the developed area 
of an urban community and provided about 45 per cent of local tax 
revenues. He went on to note that various studies indicated that slum 
and blighted housing areas of urban communities required local gov¬ 
ernment expenditures per capita in excess of tax payments, while just 
the opposite was true of areas of high rent and of better housing. 
Poor housing conditions also contributed, he declared, to high inci¬ 
dence of communicable disease. Moreover, for most people the cost 
of housing is a major part of their personal expenditure. He concluded 
accordingly that improved housing was desirable for reasons of munic¬ 
ipal economy and general public health and that low-cost housing 
was needed for many families of limited economic means. Mr. Bland¬ 
ford then discussed the known facts about number and condition of 
the residential dwelling units in the country. As of 1940 some 39 per 
cent of the nonfarm dwelling units needed major repairs or lacked 
essential sanitary facilities. It was in low-rental housing where these 
deficiencies primarily occurred. In the fourth place, Mr. Blandford 
presented certain housing goals needed to realize a more adequate 
housing condition for most American families. He projected a ten-year 
need for constructing 12,600,000 new dwelling units in order to re¬ 
place substandard housing and to meet additional housing demands. 
Finally, after reviewing various financial, organizational, and technical 
resources for housing construction, Mr. Blandford concluded that the 
projected housing goals could be realized only through Federal gov¬ 
ernment stimulation. He then proceeded to outline certain broad 
policies which should characterize this Federal government activity. 10 
Thus, the basic question to which a housing administrator in the Fed¬ 
eral government must address his attention is of course whether there 
should be any government concern with or positive program to im¬ 
prove the condition of urban housing. Not until this question is an¬ 
swered can one proceed to discuss the nature of a desirable program 
and how it should operate. 

9 Housing and Urban Redevelopment, Hearings of a Subcommittee of the Senate 
Special Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning, 79th Cong., 1st 
sess., Jan. 9, 1945, Part 6, p. 1227. 

10 Ibid., passim. 
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In our society, then, the formulation of goals for government action 
must begin with a justification for any continuing government con¬ 
cern at all. Thereafter follow a determination of the broad objectives 
which government action should endeavor to attain and the basic 
strategy of direct or indirect methods for achieving the desired ends. 
All these considerations are important factors in deciding what ought 
to be the end purpose of government endeavor. 

In this process of fixing goals for government administrative en¬ 
deavor, more and more attention has been given in recent years to 
efforts at devising standards which would indicate a desirable situa¬ 
tion. In a public-health program the standard of effective operation is 
a declining incidence of communicable and other diseases, and a 
declining death rate. Thus vital statistics become an important “meas¬ 
ure” of what public-health work is or is not accomplishing. In naviga¬ 
tion improvement or in the development of the water resources of a 
river, the planning standard may be the realization of a 9-foot or a 
12-foot channel between certain points, this kind of standard reflecting 
the type and volume of navigation which is expected to utilize the 
river. In park development for urban communities it has become 
customary to think in terms of a standard of 10 per cent of all urban 
land devoted to park and playground use, or 10 acres for each 1,000 
persons of urban population. This is a standard which few if any 
urban communities have ever been able to realize, but it nonetheless 
expresses a goal. 

Standards of service are an important tool in formulating goals for 
administrative work, but it is obviously simpler to express standards 
in quantitative terms for certain types of activities than for others. 
Any work which lends itself to physical count or description may be 
subject to the development of standards. Thus, the carrying capacity 
of various types of road design may be expressed in terms of a traffic- 
density standard. The kind of paving materials to be used in various 
roads may be determined in the light of durability, safety, and cost 
standards. The number of desirable elementary schools may be deter¬ 
mined in the light of standards of student size and of ready access. 
It is not so easy, however, to determine the standard of what con¬ 
stitutes an “adequate” public-school education in terms of the content 
or degree of learning to be acquired. Presumably the only standard 
for American foreign policy is whether it avoids war or not. Yet 
human ingenuity in more and more fields has found it possible and 
feasible to express standards of desirable government service. Thus, 
in its relations to the private economy, the Federal government has 
acquired a kind of standard which may be described as “full employ- 
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ment” and some stability of price levels. Such standards in varying 
degree of exactitude become a means for formulating the goals ot 

public policy and of public administration. 

This management concern with goals must be translated into fairly 

concrete and specific terms in order to be of maximum usefulness in 
guiding administrative work. Thus general goals usually give rise to 
more specific goals. An adequate standard of housing accommodation 
for American urban families must be translated into specific terms of 
number of persons per room, rent levels, and similar considerations. 
It must be formulated also in terms of number of units to be con¬ 
structed. A procurement program for the United States Air Force must 
set forth the number and types of aircraft which are desired for the 

adequate arming of our air defense. 

Thus this first step in the planning process, this formulation of the 
goals for administrative action, entails a number of different phases, 
with the basic purpose of providing objectives to be realized through 
group effort as specific and concrete as it is possible for human knowl¬ 
edge and management capacity to provide. The work procedures of 
group effort will usually be efiicient in terms of a minimum of wasted 
activity to the extent that goals are carefully and clearly formulated. 

The Inventory of Available Resources 

The second step in the planning process, and one closely related 
to the whole process of formulating work goals, is that of making or 
keeping an inventory of present conditions or resources. If the Air 
Force wants to man and arm 120 air combat groups, it must know 
what are its potential manpower and productive resources if it is to 
prepare a program for realizing this goal. If a river channel is to be 
kept at a constant level ensuring a 9-foot channel for navigation, the 
planners must know what the ordinary channel level is at various 
times of the year and how much water may be available for storage 
to realize the desired level. If there is to be a grade-school building 
for every 400 to 800 children and every child is to live within a half 
mile of the building, the location of all existing school facilities in 
terms of present and future school population must be known. 

Obviously, management planning will almost always start with an 
existing situation. Seldom do we have an opportunity or an inclination 
to start a government activity "from scratch.” Instead, most govern¬ 
ment work begins or expands in response to some particular set of 
circumstances. Hence planning must begin with some knowledge of 
what a particular situation is and what it implies in relation to the 
possibilities for future action. 
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The concern of management planning is ordinarily the “gap” be¬ 
tween what is and what is desired. It is this gap which largely deter¬ 
mines the magnitude of future government work. If we find for ex¬ 
ample that only half of all the high school graduates with an IQ of 
110 or above go to college, and if we fix upon an IQ of 110 as a stand¬ 
ard of college ability, then we know that the gap with which an in¬ 
tensified college recruiting plan should be concerned is this one-half 
of qualified high school graduates who do not now go to college. 11 
When city planners go to work to try to relieve traffic congestion, they 
must begin with an existing pattern of street layout and traffic flow. 
They must know what it is they want to achieve in the way of better 
traffic flow, and they must know what financial and other resources 
may be available to help improve the present situation. 

One of the purposes in determining the gap between desired goals 
and current condition is to examine the feasibility of the goals them¬ 
selves. Sometimes a plan fixes desired levels of achievement for ad¬ 
ministrative effort which are beyond the capacity of human achieve¬ 
ment in the allotted period of time. During World War II the military 
authorities at one time fixed procurement goals for the year 1943 
which amounted to nearly 100 billion dollars. The planning com¬ 
mittee of the War Production Board decided that a "feasible” output 
of munitions in the light of available raw materials, production facili¬ 
ties, and manpower resources was something like 75 billion dollars. 
After considerable negotiation among the top-management officials of 
the war production effort, military procurement goals were cut back 
where they would more nearly approximate the feasible production 
capacity. 12 Adjustment of planning goals in terms of “feasibility” is 
one of the purposes in analyzing a problem situation and the resources 
available for its solution. 

An inventory of “goods on hand” must be compared with “goods to 
be produced” both in order to prepare a work program and in order 
to determine the possibility of realizing desired goals. If the goals are 
not realizable, the “goods to be produced” will usually have to be 

11 This line of reasoning is developed in Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go 
to College (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), a staff study for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education which the author had the privilege of 
serving as executive director. 

12 This so-called “feasibility” conflict between War Production Board and mili¬ 
tary procurement officials has been recounted a number of times. See, for example, 
the official history of the WPB, Industrial Mobilization for War (Washington: Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1947), Part III. See also John D. Millett, The Role and 
Organization of the Army Service Forces (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1954), Part Three. 
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modified accordingly. This whole process of fixing the extent or magni¬ 
tude of the problem which administrative effort can meet is a second 

necessary step in planning. 

The Work Program 

The third important step in planning is preparation of a specific 
work program for administrative action within a particular time 
period. Management planning goals are usually “long term”; a man¬ 
agement work program is usually “short term.” This time factor is the 
major difference between the step of formulating the goals for ad¬ 
ministrative action and the step of preparing a work program. Formu¬ 
lation of goals is a matter of fixing objectives which can be realized 
only over a considerable period of time, such as the 12,600,000 new 
urban dwelling units which the housing administrator in 1945 projected 
as desirable over the next ten years. Most government administrative 
activities are long-range endeavors, as in education, road improve¬ 
ment, the promotion of commercial aviation, public health, soil con¬ 
servation, forest administration, and others. The management of these 
activities of the public service requires the formulation and periodic 
review of long-term goals. 

But within the framework of these general objectives management 
must also prepare work programs which set forth the particular goals 
to be realized in a one-year or even a six-month period. These work 
programs are the constituent parts which in the aggregate are expected 
to realize the long-term objectives of administrative effort. A river 
development plan, for example, is a long-term set of goals to be real¬ 
ized by construction of dams and the operation of storage basins. 
The administrative agency or agencies which prepare such a plan do 
not expect to see it accomplished in one year, two years, or even three 
years. The plan is a long-range goal. But administrative agencies also 
prepare a work program which consists of the particular parts of the 
larger plan which are to be undertaken in any one twelve-month or 
other period of time. 

The prevailing practice in city capital budgeting illustrates this 
difference, although the customary terminology is confusing. Many 
statutory or charter provisions specify that a capital budget shall be 
an actual program of projects to be started or completed in a twelve- 
month period. But the capital budget is then accompanied by a capi¬ 
tal “program” setting forth desirable work to be done in the five years 
beyond the immediate budget year. In reality such an arrangement 
requires a long-term capital development plan and a short-range or 
immediate capital development work program. 
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It is the work program of management which serves as the basis 
for budget estimates. A budget indeed is simply a short-term work 
program expressed in fiscal terms. We shall say more about this later 
when discussing budgeting. But it is at this point of work programing 
where the planning activities and the budgeting activities of manage¬ 
ment mesh. To be sure, budget considerations may require modifica¬ 
tions in work programs, since limitations in financial resources must 
necessarily require limitations in work programs. 

Sometimes in actual management operations you will hear that 
there is a conflict between long-term planning and short-term work 
programing. Our position here is that no such conflict really exists. 
To be sure, an agency may have so limited a number of persons to 
perform its management duties that it is kept fully occupied in deal¬ 
ing with immediate operating problems. A management in this situa¬ 
tion may endeavor to frame work programs without ever getting 
around to formulating long-term planning goals. But the very process 
of preparing one immediate work program after another does decide 
what the long-term goals shall be. In this situation the planning ob¬ 
jectives turn out to be whatever the work programs over a period of 
years add up to. The real question is whether management should 
have given greater attention to the long-term implications of its short¬ 
term work programs. 

Moreover, any attempt organizationally to draw a distinction be¬ 
tween formulating planning goals and determining work programs 
will almost always result in long-term planning which is of the “ivory- 
tower” variety and in short-term work programing whose principal 
characteristic is expediency. It is desirable to prepare work programs 
in the light of some conception of general goals to be achieved over 
a period of time, even as it is desirable to formulate general goals in 
terms of what a series of work programs will be able to accomplish. 
Both steps are equally important parts of the whole planning process. 

This planning process, moreover, is not the exclusive province of 
top management in an administrative hierarchy. All levels of manage¬ 
ment in a great organizational structure contribute to the formulation 
of goals, the inventory of a current situation and its resources, and 
the preparation of a work program. Local offices contribute their ideas 
and information to a central office. The various parts of a central office 
put these proposals together, contribute their own ideas, and eventu¬ 
ally set forth both goals and work programs. A certain amount of 
“bargaining” often goes on in the course of these relationships. This 
is to be expected. But all management wisdom on planning matters 
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is not to be found exclusively in a particular level of management au- 

It scarcely seems necessary to add the word of caution that planning 
is a continuing process. It is never complete. Conditions change, new 
objectives become evident, new methods of achieving desired results 
are discovered. Plans must always be flexible. Once formulated, they 
are subject to constant adjustment. No administrator in a democracy 
wishes to be accused of undeviating determination to accomplish 
his purpose. And there can be no progress in administrative activities 
if a plan once set up must be religiously adhered to. Of course, there 
is a corollary: plans should not be so flexible that they are changed 
overnight on the slightest pretext. Frequent shifts in a plan create 
more confusion than anything else in the performance of an activity. 
There is a middle-of-the-road balance to be achieved between flexibil¬ 
ity and inflexibility in planning. 


Research 

Planning depends upon knowledge. And the expansion of knowl¬ 
edge depends upon research. Research means the collection and analy¬ 
sis of data about various subjects and the synthesis of observation into 
great conceptual schemes of behavior. Such research is indispensable 
to planning. Some research may involve no more than the accumula¬ 
tion of information about existing physical structures, quantities of 
supplies on hand, or land utilization. Or research of importance to 
planning may require elaborate inquiry into economic processes or 
the physical properties of various substances. The planner must not 
only know the extent of the existing data available about a particular 
field of activity, but he must also realize what additional information 
would be useful in his planning. Although the planner need not em¬ 
bark upon extensive research programs of his own, he should encour¬ 
age research activities both in his agency and outside. 

But it is equally important to emphasize that research is not plan¬ 
ning. Research contributes to planning, it assists the preparation of 
plans, it helps ensure that plans are reasonable. Yet the accumulation 
of a great deal of knowledge about some subject is not the same thing 
as preparing a course of administrative action designed to achieve 
specified goals of government service. Planning means making use of 
existing knowledge for administrative purposes. The administrator 
cannot wait until the whole universe is brought under man's detailed 
scrutiny and analysis before he builds a dam, sets up an unemploy¬ 
ment compensation scheme, or operates a hospital. There are current 
needs and demands which the administrator must meet under existing 
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law and under instructions from a chief executive. He cannot wait 
indefinitely to begin his activities. He seeks simply to operate his work 
as intelligently and as efficiently as possible. He wants to be sure 
that he knows what he should accomplish and that the result is gen¬ 
erally desirable; he wants to achieve the maximum possible results 
with the resources at his command. 

Planners must be prepared to help the administrator in making cur¬ 
rent decisions and in preparing programs of action. Accordingly, the 
planner's first concern is with making the best possible administrative 
use of existing knowledge. Second, he may urge efforts to obtain addi¬ 
tional information through research, and may even direct such research 
when this seems desirable or convenient. So far as planning is con¬ 
cerned, however, research is the secondary, not primary, interest of 
any specialized planning group. 

It is, of course, obvious why planning and research have been so 
closely allied in conception and in organizational arrangements. In¬ 
deed, some administrators have preferred to designate the actual plan- 
ning unit as a research unit because they feared legislative and other 
reactions to the label “planning.” Sometimes persons designated as 
4 planners” in a management organization find it impossible for personal 
and other reasons to develop the kind of close working relationship 
with the administrator which is necessary in order to help in making 
decisions. Accordingly, these persons have turned their attention to 
research activities as a means of being useful. Moreover, planners are 
always confronted with the problem of incomplete knowledge. The 
immediate temptation therefore is to launch research in order to col¬ 
lect needed data of various kinds. 

One other word about research in government agencies should be 
added. Not all government research is intended to help plan administra¬ 
tive activities. Much research is performed for the benefit of an industry 
or some other particular group. A great deal of the research of the 
United States Forest Service is intended to benefit the lumber industry 
generally. The work of the National Advisory Committee on Aeronau¬ 
tics benefits both military and civilian aircraft activities. Agricultural 
research is performed as a direct assistance to farmers. The collection 
and analysis of elaborate statistical data by such agencies as the Bureau 
of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are performed as services to various 
groups in our society. The results of this work may also be useful to 
the planner of administrative activities. But it should be clearly realized 
that research may be of at least three different types. It may provide 
generally useful information for the public and others; it may be of im- 
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mediate usefulness in planning administrative programs; and it may be 
intended to evaluate existing administrative effectiveness. 

Activity Planning and Central Planning 

Planning in the public service is usually concerned with particular 
fields of government activity. Ordinarily the basis of planning effort is 
a defined field of work assigned to an administrative agency to perform. 
It is scarcely accurate, for example, to speak of agricultural planning 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. Rather, planning goes 
on in more particular fields of administrative interest, such as agricul¬ 
tural price support, agricultural research work, agricultural education, 
soil conservation, and forest service. This concern with particular prob¬ 
lems we may call “activity” planning. It is the usual framework for the 
planning which goes on in administrative agencies. 

The first task of management in setting up a “plan for planning” 
accordingly is to determine the fundamental fields of activity in which 
it proposes to prepare plans. Often these fields will represent the major 
functions of an administrative agency and they may parallel major units 
of organizational structure. A public-health service in a state requires 
plans in such fields of activity as preventive medicine, and then in sub¬ 
fields such as tuberculosis, venereal disease, and other communicable 
diseases. It may have plans in such other fields of activity as maternal 
and child care, hospital management, and milk inspection. Any major 
operating task of an agency will ordinarily become a field of activity 
in which plans are prepared. 

The fields of activity for planning purposes may vary from time to 
time in the light of changing circumstances. But whatever changes may 
occur from time to time, management must set up clearly defined areas 
or fields of activity within which operating plans will be prepared. 
These fields then become the area of concern in which goals must be 
formulated, the “gap” determined, and a work program laid out. 

At the same time there are various interrelationships which neces¬ 
sarily develop among operating plans, and management at succeeding 
levels in an organizational hierarchy is concerned to examine these 
interrelationships and to promote harmonious adjustment. Planning at 
a departmental level, for example, is “central planning,” which means 
that it is primarily concerned with reviewing the planning work of 
subordinate management levels. The function of this review is three¬ 
fold. First, it is concerned to make sure that operating plans have been 
competently prepared. What data have been employed and what as¬ 
sumptions have been used in preparing the plans? Does the work pro¬ 
gram appear to be reasonably calculated to achieve the general goals? 
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Does the whole plan appear to have been well done? Thus, for example, 
in reviewing a plan in the field of maternal health care, the department 
planners would be concerned about the vital statistics and statistical 
projections used, the evidence of need for continuing or expanded 
effort, the methods proposed to reduce the incidence of death or disa¬ 
bility in childbirth, and whether the methods contemplated are likely 
to accomplish the desired result. Second, central review is concerned 
with the interrelationship of one field of activity with another. Should 
a maternal-care program include research work, or should the general 
research program have, a maternal-care phase? What cooperative ar¬ 
rangements between the two fields can and should be worked out? 
Third, central review is concerned with the magnitude of the work to 
be done. This consideration immediately presents budgetary problems. 
But it also presents a major issue of policy for the determination of 
management. Even when budgetary limitations fix a general magnitude 
within which all programs of a department must operate, there is still 
the matter of dividing available resources among the individual pro¬ 
grams. And such a decision requires the exercise of judgment about 
relative importance and urgency of some forms of public service as 
against others. 

There are few guides for such decisions; they are matters of human 
judgment within the light of whatever available knowledge one can 
muster. 

During the depression years of the 1930s the Roosevelt Administra¬ 
tion had to decide whether to spend funds primarily for the work-relief 
type project where labor cost was high (and hence more people could 
be directly employed) or for the public-works type project where labor 
cost was low (and hence fewer people could be directly employed). 
The issue was difficult to resolve in the absence of exact information 
about what was the differing consequence of the two types of expendi¬ 
ture upon the total volume of employment, production, and purchasing 
power within the nation. The choice had to be resolved by the Chief 
Executive and Congress as they saw best, and the choice was made in 
terms favorable to the work-relief type project. In 1946 Congress cre¬ 
ated a special agency in the Federal government, the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers, to help present information about just such a general 
policy problem as this. 

National security planning faces another such basic issue of choice. 
If we place general limits upon our national security expenditures, how 
much shall be apportioned in military aid to our potential allies and 
how much shall be used directly to add to our own national defense 
forces? Second, within the amount fixed for our own national defense, 
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how much effort shall be allotted to air, naval, and ground defense 
units? Third, within the amounts set aside for military procurement, 
how much shall go into purchase of existing weapons and how much 
shall go into basic research to provide the knowledge to develop new 

weapons? 

These are the kinds of choices which central management planning 
has to make. The planners within particular fields of activity are then 
guided by the decisions which are made about the resources which 
shall be made available for their work. The central planners (planning 
advisers and the administrator) fix the general limits for particular 


program 


efforts. 


The Outside Consultant 

Questions of management organization are not relevant to our imme¬ 
diate discussion here. Yet there is one problem which we should note 
in passing. In preparing program plans or in reviewing them, manage¬ 
ment has the choice of assigning personnel to specialize in planning 
duties or of bringing in outside consultants to advise about a particular 
field. Many administrators do both. During the 1930’s, for example, the 
Secretary of the Treasury built up a number of units in his office to 
help prepare and review tax proposals, but he also persuaded Congress 
to appropriate funds whereby he might hire individuals on a part-time 
consulting basis to advice him about tax matters. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in the use of the outside 
consultant. 13 The consultant above all else is usually removed from the 
competition for power which always goes on within an organized group. 
The consultant presumably has no particular vested interest in the 
solution of a problem; the scope of his work and the importance ol 
his status in the organization will not be affected thereby. The assump¬ 
tion therefore is that the outside adviser is neutral as among the indi¬ 
vidual persons and units of an organization which compete among 
themselves in the process of making planning decisions. As Lyman 
Bryson has observed: “The fact is, observable and inescapable, what¬ 
ever moral judgment one may insist on passing on it, that the decision¬ 
making process is a field of personal ambition and sharp competition in 
all practical situations, whether business, government or institutional.” 14 
The consultant must understand this fact, and so realize that much of 
his usefulness derives from his nonparticipation in the power struggle. 


13 Cf. Lyman Bryson, “Notes on a Theory of Advice,” Political Science Quarterly , 
vol. 66 (September, 1951), p. 321. 

“ Ibid., p. 327. 
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A second advantage of the outside consultant is that he may bring 
distinguished competence in a field of knowledge to bear upon a prob¬ 
lem and hence may contribute substantially to the factual delineation 
and exploration of a management program. A consultant is ordinarily 
brought in as an expert, and it is his expert knowledge which he is ex¬ 
pected to make available to the management of an agency. 

The disadvantages of the outside consultant or adviser are the very 
counterweight of his advantages. The consultant may be too little con¬ 
cerned with or fail to understand the broad institutional and political 
necessities of the administrator which circumscribe the area of choice. 
The consultant may later feel that his advice has been neglected and 
his usefulness unappreciated, when in reality his advice did not fully 
meet the administrative requirements of the situation confronting man¬ 
agement. In the second place, some consultants present advice with a 
super degree of caution. This may reflect the limited extent of knowl¬ 
edge in a field, but it is not very helpful in forecasting the probable 
consequences of an innovative approach to a problem demanding prac¬ 
tical action now. In other words, a consultant may say: "This is all we 
know about this subject now and I suggest we wait for more knowledge 
before taking action.” This is an entirely proper attitude for the acade¬ 
mician; it is not helpful to the administrator who must do something 
at once. 

In spite of the limitations and because of the advantages, manage¬ 
ment in the public service does continue from time to time to use out¬ 
side consultants in its planning work. But it is useful for management 
and consultant to have a realistic understanding of the consultant's role. 

Plans 

The end purpose of planning is a plan of action to be carried out 
by the organizational units of an administrative agency. Of course, a 
plan cannot be executed unless the general field of activity has been 
authorized by legislative or executive action, and unless appropriations 
for the performance of the work have been provided. The politics of 
planning has not been our primary concern here; rather we are inter¬ 
ested in the planning role and the procedure of management when par¬ 
ticipating in the whole governmental process. 

This management planning role can best be studied in detail by 
analyzing actual plans prepared by administrative agencies. More and 
more inquiries of this sort are being undertaken by students of admin¬ 
istration. Such studies provide the broad body of knowledge from 
which these generalizations about management practices in planning 
have been drawn. For example, studies are available which deal with 
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the broad policy aspects of the work-relief program of the mid-1930 s, 1B 
the river development program of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 16 
the strategic preparations for World War II, 17 agricultural planning 
during the war, 18 forestry policy, 19 and the soil conservation pro¬ 
gram 20 To some degree these studies also report some details about 

the preparation of work programs. 

From time to time administrators present full-scale policy proposals 

to legislative committees. The testimony of the National Housing Ad¬ 
ministrator in 1945 has already been mentioned. Most of his sugges¬ 
tions were embodied in the Housing Act of 1949, approved July 15, 
1949 (Public Law 171 of the Eighty-first Congress). In 1949 Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan presented a general outline of 
policy on the subject of price supports to the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture. 21 This proposal, which came to be known 
generally as the “Brannan plan,” aroused a great deal of controversy 
and was not enacted into law; it was presumably repudiated finally by 
the results of the national election of 1952. But the proposal nonethe¬ 
less represented an example of management planning in a great de¬ 
partment of the national government. 

In addition, there has been a great flood of planning reports in 
recent years prepared by specialized agencies created by the Presi¬ 
dent. To mention a few we cite the report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Military Training (1947), the report of the 
Presidents Commission on Higher Education (1947), the report of the 
Presidents Water Resources Policy Commission (1950), the report 
of the Presidents Materials Policy Commission (1952), and the report 
of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation 
(1952). Often similar bodies are created by the chief executives or 

15 Arthur W. Macmahon, John D. Millett, and Gladys Ogden, The Administra¬ 
tion of Federal Work Relief (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1941). 

16 C. Herman Pritchett, The Tennessee Valley Authority (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1943); and Philip Selznick, TV A and the Grass Roots 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949). 

n Mark Skinner Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations , a vol¬ 
ume in the War Department subseries of the general history of the United States 
Army in World War II, Department of the Army, Historical Division (1950). 

18 Walter W. Wilcox, The Farmer in the Second World War (Ames: The Iowa 
State College Press, 1947); and Bela Gold, Wartime Economic Planning in Agricul¬ 
ture (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 

19 Luther H. Gulick, American Forestry Policy (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1951). 

20 Charles M. Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1952). 

21 The statement was reproduced in its entirety in the Congressional Record for 
Axuv 7, 1949. 
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legislatures of state and local governments to make similar investiga¬ 
tions and to recommend general policies for government action. 
Existing administrative agencies contribute substantially to the work 
of these specialized bodies, and in the event of the passage of legisla¬ 
tion, new or existing administrative agencies fall heir to the task of 

preparing work programs and of evaluating general goals and policies 
from time to time. 

These instances of plans in varying degree of detail are cited simply 
to bear out the fact that planning is in actuality a major activity of 
management in the public service. It is from the study of such plans 
as these and of the process by which they were prepared and put 
into effect that we learn how management plans. 

Summary 

Planning is that part of the management process which sets the 
objectives of administrative action. Planning is preparation for work. 
It consists of formulating and reviewing basic policies for government 
action, of setting objectives for an organization to accomplish, and 
of designing work programs calculated to move from present condi¬ 
tions toward a desired goal. The basis of such planning is existing or 
proposed fields of government work. Plans may be reviewed at various 
levels of management in terms of the care with which they have been 
prepared, of interrelationship with other fields of activity, and of 
scope. 

Planning is an essential part of the management task. It is the means 
for providing direction to the work of an administrative agency. There 
cannot be any effective management in the public service without 
planning. The alternative is improvisation in administrative behavior 
and the wasteful use of personnel and material resources. Manage¬ 
ment can give rational meaning to administrative action only if it plans. 



chapter 4 Communication 


The definition of goals for administrative action is only the first step 
in the process by which management provides direction to an organi¬ 
zation. The second step is that of communicating this purpose to the 
entire group whose action is to be guided accordingly. More and more 
in recent years students of organization have come to realize that 
communication is one of the crucial elements in administrative be¬ 


havior. 

The problem of communication is the problem of understanding. 
Chester Barnard has written: “A c ommunication that canno t be un¬ 
derstood can have no authority.” 1 Ordway Tead has put it somewhat 

that "the underlying aim of communication 



is a meeting of minds on common issues.” 2 Writing about the same 
problem as it arises in industrial organization, Peter Drucker has de¬ 
fined communication as “the ability of the various functional groups 
within the enterprise to understand each other and each other's func¬ 
tions and concerns.” 3 Drucker has gone on to say that information is 
not the problem; information can be provided in carload lots to the 
supervisors and employees of a large organization. Indeed, the larger 
the organization the more elaborate and extensive usually are the 
organs for dispensing information. But the essence of communication, 
Drucker insists, is the ability and willingness to listen and to under¬ 
stand the interests and concern of people in various parts of an organi¬ 
zation. Unless top management possesses the imagination and the 
knowledge to comprehend the behavior of personnel at lower levels 
of an administrative structure, communication is difficult to achieve. 


1 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1938), p. 165. 

2 Ordway Tead, The Art of Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951), 
pp. 185-186. 

•Peter F. Drucker, The New Society (New York: Harper, 1949), p. 191. 
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The Complexities of Language 

Unquestionably the art of communication is greatly complicated by 
the deficiencies of language. Most communication is verbal. It relies 
upon the “tyranny of words,” whether written or spoken. And words, 
as most of us discover sooner or later, are very poor vessels for con¬ 
taining our thoughts and intentions. Many persons never master the 
use of clear, effective language in presenting their ideas. In conse¬ 
quence, it is often difficult for them to communicate to others. We 
have no choice but to make the best use of language of which each 
of us as individuals is capable. But the results are frequently disap¬ 
pointing, and it is well to give constant attention to the effort to im¬ 
prove the quality of our communication one with another. 4 It is this 
deficiency in ability to express purpose and concern which is one of 
the great obstacles to effective communication. 

The following passage from a Forest Service manual has been cited 
as a good illustration of bureaucratic jargon, of “officialese” or “gob- 
bledygook” as it has sometimes been called: 8 

When the separation of a permanent employee is necessary because of 
misconduct or inefficiency which does not justify his dismissal, if he is willing 
to resign, he should be informed in writing of the respects in which he is 
deficient, and at the same time that before final action is taken he is entitled 
under the law to have charges preferred against him and an opportunity to 
answer them; that without prejudgment of the case the usual course of 
charges and answer will be pursued if he so prefers, but that, in view of his 
previous record, if his resignation is voluntarily tendered, its acceptance by 
the Secretary will be recommended; that on the other hand, if he prefers not 
to resign he will not be prejudiced thereby; that a recommendation will be 
made to the Secretary that formal charges be preferred against him; and 
that if this recommendation is approved and such action taken, he will have 
an opportunity to submit a full answer to that charge, the answer being 
considered on its merits by the Secretary before a conclusion is reached. 

As a competent analyst has pointed out, what is wrong with this 
kind of language is that it is “overexact, overabstract, and overimper- 
sonal.” 6 A nice simple statement such as “I love you” would never do 
in an official communication. It would become, as Rudolf Flesch has 
translated it, something like this: “Complete assurance of maximum 
affection is hereby implied.” Only when officials become self-conscious 

4 Cf. Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (New York: Harper, 1946). 

6 Quoted in Rudolf Flesch, “More about Gobbledygook,” Public Administration 
Review , vol. 5 (Summer, 1945), p. 241. 

6 Ibid., p. 242. 
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about their instructions and make a determined effort to improve them 
can the limitations of language be at least partly overcome. 

One or two rules of ordinary good English can also be used in 
administrative communication. These are: (1) Use short sentences 
with a minimum of qualifying phrases and clauses; (2) eliminate too 
many “big” words with long prefixes and suffixes; and (3) use a more 
personal style. In order to carry out these rules the writer of an official 
communication must use active verbs, avoid repetition, stress the rule 
rather than the exception, and shun negative statements. Mr. Flesch 
has illustrated the employment of these precepts by suggesting that 
the Forest Service manual might start like this: 7 

Suppose one of the permanent employees behaves or works so badly that 
he has to leave the Department, but you have no grounds ror dismissing 

him. Here is what you do: 

First ask him whether he wants to resign. If he does, write him a 
letter. . . . 

A Two-way Flow 

Some administrators fall into the error of believing that communica¬ 
tion is a one-way matter, that it consists of receiving instructions from 
above and of passing them along below. This is far from the case. 
Communication is a two-way flow of instruction and information. In¬ 
deed, it is no exaggeration to say that the flow of information upward 
is the more important. For purely technical reasons it is essential for 
management at high levels to know the conditions and situation which 
confront those who are expected to carry out its instructions. David 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great Britain during World War I, 
was bitter in his comments about the conduct of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff and the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force. He charged, for example, that the Passchendaele 
failure of 1917 occurred in part because the officers in general head¬ 
quarters knew nothing about the actual fighting conditions at the 
front in the mud. 8 It is inexcusable for top management in any enter¬ 
prise to be ignorant of the actual conditions which confront subordi¬ 
nate officials in the execution of their instructions. Unless information 
flows back constantly to top management, and unless top management 

7 Ibid., p. 244. 

8 Lloyd George's extensive comments about the Passchendaele offensive of 1917 
have become a classic in the literature of civilian-military relations on matters of 
military strategy. Even with allowances for the bitterness with which he attacks 
his two principal military advisers, he has much to say of great interest to any 
student of management. See the War Memoirs of David Lloyd George (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1933), especially voL IV. 
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understands the nature of that information, communication does not 
take place. 

In military operations “intelligence” is regarded as one of the most 
important and specialized functions of command. Upon such informa¬ 
tion most tactical orders are based. And the determination of strategic 
objectives depends in good part upon accurate assessment of informa¬ 
tion about the enemy. The flow of battle intelligence from front line 
to command post to headquarters is just as important as the flow of 
orders downward. No communications system in its broader sense 
can be any better than the information which precedes the command. 

Communication means shared understanding of a shared purpose. 
The flow of information from subordinate officials is important in 
enabling top management to determine whether communication has 
actually been achieved. In the official investigation of our military 
disaster suffered at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, it emerged that a 
failure of communication was largely responsible for the lack of 
adequate preparation to meet the Japanese attack. The final report of 
the inquiry states: “The simple fact is that the dispatches were not 
properly interpreted.” 9 Washington headquarters believed that the 
Army and Navy commands in Hawaii had been properly alerted to 
the possibility of attack and did not realize from the return acknowl¬ 
edgments that the instructions had not been fully complied with. 
Responsible officers in the field and in Washington were subsequently 
relieved from their administrative positions because of this failure in 
adequate communication. 

An important factor in communication is common experience. One 
argument for the proposition that top administrators should come “up 
the line” of hierarchical duties is the capacity such experience pre¬ 
sumably provides for understanding the motivation and circumstances 
of those to whom instructions are given and from whom information 
must be received. It is debatable whether common experience is neces¬ 
sary in order to give rise to similar ideas and attitudes, but there has 
been a long-continued assumption that this is so. Probably deficiencies 
of experience within an organization can be adequately compensated 
by a real endeavor to learn about the nature of the work and about 
the people who perform it. But this means positive measures to 
strengthen the flow of information upward and to learn from personal, 
firsthand contact what the various groups of an agency are doing 
and what they are thinking. 

• Report of the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack , 
79th Cong., S. Doc. 244, 1948, p. 255. 
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Human Relations Aspects of Communication 

Obviously communication depends upon a will or desire to com¬ 
municate. There are persons in high places in some organizations 
who assume the attitude that they know all there is to know. They 
are not interested in what others have to tell them. Such persons often 
assume further that the less others know about the operation the 
better. This paternalistic attitude of “papa knows best” and “what 
others don’t know won’t hurt them” is commonly found. As a result 
such administrators make a minimum effort to communicate with 
others. They give instructions and expect unquestioning compliance. 
They believe that administration is not a cooperative group effort 
but merely a machine whose parts can function with little or no 
comprehension of the whole. When sentiments such as these moti¬ 
vate management, communication does not exist in an organization. 

There is no will to communicate. 

Moreover, this lack of a desire to achieve mutual understanding 
may occur at lower levels of an organization. Subordinate officials 
may feel that their superiors are not interested in their work, or they 
may even have ulterior motives for concealing their actions from the 
“boss.” Top management can overcome this kind of attitude only 
by strenuous efforts, sometimes including a change in personnel. 

Another situation which may arise is that of an official reporting 
only information he believes his superiors will want to hear. Some 
administrators are fearful about reporting a mistake, or of conveying 
an accurate impression of the real situation they confront. They think 
that any difficulty they face may be an indication of personal in¬ 
capacity, or they learn from experience that the boss wants to hear 
only good news. It is not easy to tell a person of great power and 
influence the truth unless you are certain that he wants to know it 
whatever the consequences. As a subordinate once remarked to the 
Roman emperor Hadrian, “Sire, who am I to disagree with the master 
of thirty legions?” If an administrator wants unedited information 
and reactions from his associates and his subordinates, he must en¬ 
courage them by positive means to tell him the full truth as they 
understand it. This is usually one of the hardest lessons for an admin¬ 
istrator to learn. Sycophancy is an age-old disease in human organiza¬ 
tions where a few persons wield great power over the lives and 
fortunes of others. 

Another barrier to effective communication arises out of differences 
in perception of a problem. This also was well illustrated in the Pearl 
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Harbor disaster. The local commanders in Hawaii thought that the 
danger against which they should be on guard was sabotage. The 
islands have had a mixed population drawn from many areas of the 
Pacific, and some of the Japanese living there were suspected of 
working with the Imperial government. The fear of sabotage was a 
long-standing one in the Hawaiian Islands. With the collapse of our 
diplomatic relations with Japan, American officials were sure there 
would be a violent upsurge of local dissident groups, and they had 
taken a number of precautions against this possibility. This, however, 
proved to be an entirely erroneous conception of the danger. The 
warning the Washington headquarters of the Army and Navy were 
trying to convey was the danger not of sabotage but of direct military 
attack. Washington knew of the presence of a large Japanese naval 
force in Pacific waters and was certain it was about to attack. Wash¬ 
ington did not know the intended target but suspected the objective 
would be Hong Kong or Malaya. Here they were wrong. But the main 
fact was that the local conception of the danger was very different 
from the headquarters conception, and yet this difference was not 
clearly understood. 

Local situations such as that in the Hawaiian Islands may lead local 
administrators to have a very different idea about the nature of a 
problem from that which other offices have. These differences are 
often quite important. They may also be well founded. A large or¬ 
ganization with duties covering the United States as a whole must 
understand geographical differences. There are substantial variations 
in local temperament, tradition, and resources within the United 
States. These must be fully appreciated if effective communication 
between central offices and field offices is to take place. When Ameri¬ 
cans take on administrative activities overseas, then the differences 
in outlook and tradition become a major factor indeed. Communica¬ 
tion in large measure must depend upon the extent to which head¬ 
quarters and field personnel understand these differences and make 
positive efforts to accommodate them. 

There is yet another factor in the human relations of communica¬ 
tion. Barnard has listed among the requirements for administrative 
performance that "channels of communication should be definitely 
known,” that a "definite channel of communication should exist to 
every member in an organization,” that the "line of communication 
should be as direct or as short as possible,” and that the regular chan¬ 
nels of communication should ordinarily be used. 10 These admoni- 


10 Barnard, op. cit., pp. 175-180. 
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tions emphasize the importance of having an expected and accus- 
tomed system of communications within an organization. 

It is oversimplification to say of a complex organization, as we shall 
mention later, that every person should have one and only one super¬ 
visor. In practice there are usually two different forms of supervi- 
sion —specialized and administrative. But unless this factor is under¬ 
stood—unless organizational structure and the practices of supervision 
are clearly defined-it is difficult to achieve effective communication. 
Individuals in group relationships become accustomed to certain 
forms of behavior. They expect to receive instructions from certain 
designated persons. They build up a pattern of response to the usual 
practices of communication. There are dangers then in trying to 
‘short-cut” this regular system. Of course, the organizational structure 
and the personalities who provide the anatomy and the blood stream 
of communication may be altered from time to time, but unless such 
a change is carefully prepared, there will be an interruption in the 
flow of communication. During the period that an organization ad¬ 
justs to new personalities, communication almost always suffers. 

Like so many aspects of administration, communication is a matter 
of people working together. Hence the people involved must under¬ 
stand the regular system of communication if they are to accord it 
the recognition it requires. The structure of a communication system 
cannot be hastily devised or casually interrupted if it is to meet the 

needs of the group. 

Finally, we must note the existence of “informal” communication 
within any large organization. 11 Rumor and gossip are rampant in 
most social groups. Administrative organizations are no exception. 
One of the dangers in an attitude of management secrecy or pater¬ 
nalism is the encouragement it gives to rumor. In the absence of 
official information about management desires and intentions, all 
kinds of unofficial stories are bound to circulate. Most individuals 
working in an organization identify their personal welfare with that 
of the organization. They naturally experience a certain anxiety about 
their collective welfare and want some reassurance from time to time 
about the endeavor as a whole as well as their own part in it. A sys¬ 
tem of communication is important, therefore, in conveying definite 
instructions and information about the work of the organization. The 
only answer to gossip is fact. The more there is of formal communi¬ 
cation, the less there will be of the informal type. 

To be sure, it is only fair to say that not all informal communica- 

11 Herbert A. Simon in his Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 
1947) stresses this aspect of communication, pp. 160—162. 
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cation is of the rumor or gossip variety. It is customary for persons 
working in organizations to become particularly friendly with certain 
other persons in the group. Past association, common professional back¬ 
ground, family, and other social contact—all these will bring a person 
in closer touch with some members of an organization than with others. 
A great deal of informal communication takes place through these un¬ 
official channels. One man receives an order which seems to him ill- 
advised or unclear. He may seek official reconsideration or explana¬ 
tion through the normal channels of communication. But more often 
a regional administrator or some other management official will use 
informal contacts in such a situation. He writes a letter to “Joe” whom 
he knows in the central office, or he calls him on the telephone. He 
explains why the order does not fit his circumstances, or he asks what 
it means. This kind of informal or personal communication is useful 
in large organizations and certainly should not be discouraged. But 
there is danger in this informal practice; it can lead to modifications 
in instructions upon the initiative of one or two persons in an organi¬ 
zation without others knowing about the change. The more effective 
the efforts at full communication of information and instruction be¬ 
tween various elements of an organization, the less need will arise 
for informal channels of communication. 

We must assume that those who work together in an organizational 
enterprise will have greater loyalty to their group, greater enthusiasm 
for their work, and a greater incentive for accomplishment if they 
understand both the objectives they seek and the circumstances they 
confront. Management seeks to achieve this shared understanding 
of a shared purpose by the upward flow of information which it uti¬ 
lizes and by the downward flow of instructions announcing manage¬ 
ment intentions. To the extent that the communications system is 
effective, it will enable an organization to achieve its ends through 
common understanding of them. 

The Major Elements of a Communications System 12 

A communications system has five major elements. The first of 
these is a communicator , the sender, speaker, issuer, or suggester of 
a communication. Ordinarily, the communicator in a government or¬ 
ganization will be management: the administrator and his assistants. 
In military command all orders and instructions are issued in the 
name of the commander, even when prepared by a staff member and 

12 In writing this part of this chapter, the author has relied heavily upon Charles 
E. Redfield, Communication in Management (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953). 
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never actually seen by the commanding general himself. There is 
much to be said for this practice. It preserves the appearance of single 
purpose and direction in a large organization, and when accompame 
by a proper clearance practice it prevents the issuance of conflicting 
instructions. Certainly it seems desirable to have all communications 
properly authenticated so that there can be no doubt as to source 

or validity. . 

The second element is a transmission procedure. There are various 

media for communicating messages in an organization, as we sha 
note later. But it is desirable to have a more or less routinized system 
for transmitting messages in order to ensure proper delivery and dis¬ 
tribution. Many offices have an official message center through which 
all but more or less personal correspondence passes. This message 
center may be routine in operation, transmitting all messages received, 
or it may have certain review and clearance functions as well. Some 
central point for examining the content of instructions as they go out 
from an office is quite useful. Ordinarily, it is good staff work for a 
specialist in a large management group to clear the instructions he 
prepares with all his fellow specialists who may have an interest in 
the subject. But sometimes because of haste or for other reasons this 
is not done. A central point of review can ensure adequate clearance 
of instructions, can identify matters which the administrator or his 
deputy ought personally to see, and can check for compliance with 
general policy on the issuance of instructions. A transmission center, 
of course, exercises control over certain media of communication, 

such as teletype, wire, radio, and mail. 

The third element is the form of the communication: an order, regu¬ 
lation, manual, letter, report, circular, ruling, or other designation. 
It is not unusual for an agency to have a variety of forms of commu¬ 
nication. Sometimes the variety is so great it becomes meaningless. 
Usually, forms of communication fall into three primary types. One 
is the official rule or regulation which governs an agency's relations 
with its clientele. These rules and regulations fix the general prac¬ 
tices each office of an organization is expected to enforce. A postal 
rule fixes the price to be charged for various types of mail or how 
mail is to be classified. A public-health regulation fixes the standards 
to be enforced by milk inspection. These rules and regulations must 
be known to all the employees of an agency if they are to carry them 
out. Second, there are various orders, circulars, manuals, and official 
letters which prescribe internal organization and procedures. These 
are the operating instructions of administration. Third, there are the 
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various informational media—the house organ, the training handbook, 
the periodic report, and other devices which are intended to convey 
the general tone of management. Each of these forms of communi¬ 
cation serves as a stimulus to achieve desired administrative behavior. 

The fourth element is the recipient. It is not always easy in a 
large organization to determine who should receive what communi¬ 
cations. The usual answer is likely to fall at the extremes of too few 
or too many. The ready solution is to say that every communication 
should go to all whose behavior is to be affected by the instruction. 
Yet the number of these is not readily apparent. To solve the problem 
by restrictive distribution is to run the risk of communicating with 
too few. To distribute communications widely is expensive and over¬ 
whelms many persons with materials that do not interest them. Man¬ 
agement must give constant attention to its distribution practice in 
order to ensure that all who need instructions and information ob¬ 
tain them. 

Distribution of communications in the public service has been com¬ 
plicated further in recent years as a result of our growing concern 
about internal security. We know that foreign nations, especially 
Russia, have maintained and probably continue to operate an elabo¬ 
rate espionage network in this country. Even when we are not at 
war, we are eager to preserve secrecy about many phases of adminis¬ 
trative work, as within the Department of State, the national military 
establishment, the Atomic Energy Commission, the investigative 
agencies, and others. Many documents are therefore classified, and 
distribution is limited in order to reduce the danger that unauthorized 
disclosures may be made to foreign governments. But the practice 
may also prevent many persons in an organization from having access 
to information they could well use in the course of their work. This 
particular difficulty simply has to be borne in the interests of national 
security. 

The fifth and last element in a communications system is the desired 
response. Sometimes formal replies or reports are required as evi¬ 
dence of compliance with instructions. This is a part of supervisory 
practice and will be mentioned further in the next chapter. But un¬ 
less some definite effort is made to determine whether instructions 
have influenced administrative behavior, the effectiveness of a com¬ 
munications system cannot be evaluated. Moreover, the response of 
the recipient of a communication begins the upward flow of necessary 
information in an organizational structure which is part of the two- 
way flow of the system. 
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Essentials of Communication 

It may be worthwhile briefly to mention some of the essentials in 
the content of communications which help to make them understoo . 
Obviously it is desirable for all communications to be clearly stated. 
The reason for the decision, the desired mode of behavior, and the 
Hme element involved should all be so expressed as to convey precise 
information to the recipient. It is this standard of clarity which is 
most regularly violated in administrative communication. 

Second, communications usually should be consistent with the.ex¬ 
pectations of the recipient. They should express what the recipient 
by virtue of past experience and advanced information believes he 
will be told to do. Certainly in the case of clear-cut and definite or¬ 
ders, the possibility of acceptance and performance is ordinarily im¬ 
proved if some preparation precedes the communication itself. There 
are occasions when abrupt changes are necessary, but these are diffi¬ 
cult to make unless change itself is expected. 

Third it is desirable for communications to be adequate. They 
must convey enough information to stimulate the desired reaction 
but not overwhelm the recipient. Most administrative organizations, 
as we have said, have far too large a volume of communications. The 
volume itself becomes self-defeating; it makes communication in¬ 
adequate by sheer bulk. In the field of mass communication repeti¬ 
tion is thought to be helpful. This is certainly not necessarily so in 
the field of administrative communication. Some interpretation and 
explanation of official instructions are required in many administrative 
situations, but here again adequacy is a standard which prescribes 
limits to the desirable volume. 

In the fourth place, communications must be timely. They must 
be received in sufficient time to permit the desired action. There is 
little point in conveying obsolete information, and there is little use 
in reporting historical events unless it is desired to draw lessons from 
past experience or to base future expectations upon past achievement. 
There is little point either in conveying instructions long in advance 
of desired action, since this may be a disruptive force in current op¬ 
erations. Keeping instructions up to a date is another time element 
which complicates communication. Often instructions become quickly 
outdated, but when changes are made too often the volume again 
is self-defeating. The author has known many agencies which tried 
to keep procedural instructions up to date by amendments, often is¬ 
sued in loose-leaf form. These are apt to be lost or separated from 
the regular material. Much more needs to be done to learn how to 
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achieve timeliness in official instructions. Timing is therefore a cru¬ 
cial factor in communications and one which management learns with 
experience to handle carefully. 

Fifth, communications should be uniform in nature for all who are 
expected to behave in a similar way. Discrimination in the amount 
of information and in the character of the instructions conveyed sug¬ 
gests favoritism or special privilege. Uniform behavior can be antici¬ 
pated only in the event of uniform instructions. 

In the sixth place, communications should be flexible. There is a 
strong tendency in most large organizations to prescribe desired be¬ 
havior of field offices in too much detail, leaving little if any discre¬ 
tion for the local administrator. In time, top management usually 
learns that it is preferable to communicate broad purpose and general 
intent to subordinates and to leave a good deal of judgment to the 
individual. Of course, there are certain matters in government ad¬ 
ministration which must be handled in a commonly prescribed man¬ 
ner. Accounting practices, personnel compensation and procedures, 
the purchase and storage of supplies, transportation movement—all 
these and other activities are likely to be subject to fairly standardized 
procedures. Little flexibility can therefore be permitted. This is one 
of the difficulties with which public management must cope. But to 
the extent possible, communications tend to be more effective if they 
are not too exacting in their detail and allow for adaptability to pecu¬ 
liar circumstances. 

Finally, communications should stimulate acceptance. We have 
previously noted that the fine art of decision making consists of issuing 
only orders which will be obeyed. Communication as the technique 
of conveying such decisions must therefore suggest acceptability. 
This is done in a variety of ways—by referring to previous agreements 
or understandings or by calling attention to the new circumstances 
which require new action. 

All these essentials of communication help to achieve a shared un¬ 
derstanding of shared purpose. To fail in observing these standards 
will usually result in a breakdown of the whole communications 
process. 

The Media of Communications 

The media of communication may be grouped into three major 
types: audial, visual, and audio-visual. The conference, the inspection 
trip, the interview—these are face-to-face media of audial communi¬ 
cation. The telephone, the radio, the intercommunication system, and 
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the public-address system also provide means of audial communica¬ 
tion. The more common media are visual, especially written commu¬ 
nications such as printed or reproduced orders, circulars, manuals, 
bulletins, forms, newsletters, and reports. But the visual media in¬ 
clude pictorial forms as well, such as pictures, photographs, maps, 
diagrams, posters, cartoons, charts, filmstrips, and silent motion pic¬ 
tures. There are also symbolic media of pictorial communication such 
as flags, insignia, and lights. In the third place, there are now increas¬ 
ing means of audio-visual communication, such as the sound motion 
picture, television, and personal demonstration. 

Each of these media has its usefulness. Each also has its peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages. By experimentation management 
learns what media are more effective for certain purposes than others. 
In many large organizations, moreover, management may have spe¬ 
cialists who help in deciding what media to use for what purposes. 
On other occasions outside consultants may be brought in to evaluate 
the media employed in the past or to help improve their utilization 

in the future. 

Certainly one guide for desirable management practice is the stand¬ 
ard of diversity. Too often management thinks that one particular 
medium is the only possible one, and more effective media are ig¬ 
nored. With the wide variety of means of communication available 
to management today, some diversity in practice is desirable. More¬ 
over, research in the field is tending to demonstrate that increased 
use of visual and audio-visual media increases the effectiveness of 
communication. 

On the other hand, in the public service there are limitations of 
expense and propriety which must circumscribe the use of various 
media of communications. Our concern here is with internal commu¬ 
nication, not with public relations. Nonetheless, legislative members, 
newspaper editors and publishers, and others are always concerned 
about extensive use of media of communication by administrative 
officials. Legislators fear attempts to exert a good deal of pressure 
upon themselves, they are suspicious of attempts to aggrandize the 
status of the chief executive with a corresponding diminution in their 
own prestige, and they expect any top public-administration official 
to have political ambitions which he will try to advance in every way 
possible. Then of course there is always the matter of expense. The 
use of visual and audio-visual means of communication is expensive 
and for this reason is likely to provoke criticism. 

During World War II the Armed Forces had so much money avail¬ 
able for expenditure that it was possible to make use of practically 
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every means of communication except television in carrying on their 
work. Training manuals; training films; informational pamphlets, 
posters, and films; demonstrational devices of all kinds—all these were 
employed for internal communication. At one time a group of Con¬ 
gressmen were disposed to criticize a series of films entitled “Why 
We Fight” made to inform the soldier about the origins and trend 
of the war. The charge was voiced that the films were made for propa¬ 
ganda purposes to help reelect President Roosevelt in 1944. The criti¬ 
cism was properly answered and the films continued to be used. But 
war experience indicated that only under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances of sizable appropriations and crisis psychology does manage¬ 
ment in the public service have extensive discretion to use all availa¬ 
ble media for purposes of internal communication. 

Staff Conferences 

Because they are so important and common a means of internal 
communication, and because they are usually so mishandled, staff 
conferences deserve special mention. In so far as the internal activi¬ 
ties of management are concerned, there are two general types of 
conferences. There is the staff conference which brings together the 
administrator and his top-management associates and advisers. This 
we may refer to as the “management conference.” In the second place, 
there is the staff conference which brings together the top operating 
officials of an organization. In the public service this would usually 
be a conference of the department head with his bureau chiefs, and 
of the bureau chief with his division heads or regional directors. 
Such a staff conference we might call an “operating conference.” 

Conferences may be informal or formal. The usual difference is 
that an informal staff conference meets on irregular occasions when¬ 
ever summoned by the administrator and does not have any fixed 
participation. The administrator or an associate simply calls together 
those persons in the management group who are concerned with a 
particular problem. They meet as often and as long as is necessary 
to resolve the question at hand. Or an administrator may call one or 
more operating subordinates into conference to go over some special 
matter. Such informal conferences of administrative staff are frequent 
in the management process. They are a part of the everyday workings 
of management. 

It is the formal conference device which requires special attention 
and consideration. The formal conference has a more or less fixed 
membership and it is expected to meet with some degree of regu- 
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larity—once a week, once a month, or at some other arranged time. 
The successful use of the formal-conference device depends in part 
upon decisions about membership and periodicity of meeting. But 
an answer to these questions depends upon the more basic matter 

of purpose of the staff conference. 

A good deal of thought in recent years has been given to the prob¬ 
lems of group meetings. Various formulations have been made of 
the conditions required for successful use of the conference technique 
of communication. For example, it has been suggested that confer¬ 
ences have three basic uses: (1) to gain awareness of a problem, 
(2) to help in problem solving where it is desirable to explore dif¬ 
ferent points of view and to reveal the extent of these differences, 
and (3) to gain acceptance and execution of a decision by explaining 
purpose and answering questions. 13 Conferences may also be used 
to help promote a sense of unity among the management group at 
a particular level of the hierarchy, or among the various operating 
officials. Sometimes conferences are helpful in appraising personnel. 14 
They are useful, too, in encouraging an exchange of information 
among administrative personnel. It may require a periodic formal 
conference in order to encourage a great deal of informal relationship 
which will ordinarily go on about the fringes and at the social occa¬ 
sions of a two- or three-day conference. 

These observations about the nature and purpose of a conference 
suggest certain conclusions about their use. Furthermore, the author 
draws here upon his own experience in the Army in handling staff 
and regional conferences for the Army Service Forces. 

First of all, a general, formal conference bringing together all chief 
management officials or all major operating officials on a regular peri¬ 
odic basis should be held only at infrequent intervals. In the Army 
conferences were held for all regional commanders once every six 
months; this proved often enough even in the midst of the pressures 
and changes of war. Headquarters staff conferences were held twice 
a month and might well have been reduced to once a month. When 
a number of people are brought together on a periodic basis, they 
have an interest only in general matters. Therefore the discussion 
must be kept on a general level. General matters do not arise with 

13 Martin Kriesberg and Harold Guetzkow, “The Use of Conferences in the 
Administrative Process,” Public Administration Review , vol. 10 (Spring, 1950), 
p. 93. 

14 Cf. John R. Campbell, Jr., “The Twain Do Meet,” Public Administration Re¬ 
view, vol. 7 (Summer, 1947), p. 204. 
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such frequency and regularity that general conferences are needed 
on a stated basis once a week or according to some similar schedule. 

In the second place, informal conferences on a specific matter 
should be held as often as there is a problem to meet, but the partici¬ 
pation should be confined to those officials with a direct and imme¬ 
diate interest in the problem. Indeed, conferences are usually most 
successful when there is some very specific problem to be met and 
a solution is urgently needed. 

In the third place, a conference must be carefully managed. This 
means that the administrator who presides must keep the discussion 
on the subject, must refrain from dominating the discussion, must 
sense when agreement is reached and further talk is wasteful, and must 
be decisive. A well-managed conference means further a competent 
secretariat to arrange all the details of the meeting, record the agree¬ 
ments reached, and follow up on necessary action afterward. A con¬ 
ference should have an agenda prepared in advance if the participants 
are not otherwise advised of the purpose of the meeting. Any docu¬ 
mentary materials necessary to the discussion should also be distrib¬ 
uted in advance. Certainly an agenda is necessary for the chairman 
to use when a meeting actually gets under way. Minutes ought to be 
distributed afterward. Whether or not there should be a verbatim 
record of a conference depends upon its importance. Many discussions 
tend to become repetitious and a full record is then verbose rather 
than pointed to major ideas and decisions. But even a skillful sum- 
marizer of a conference discussion may lose key phrasing of a prob¬ 
lem or a decision without a full record. 

Participation in a conference is always a troublesome issue. When 
a specific matter is up for consideration, any group which numbers 
much above twenty persons cannot carry on a very effective discus¬ 
sion. On the other hand, a top operating official with authority over 
an extensive operation cannot know all the details about a particular 
subject. He needs the presence of a few key associates who are spe¬ 
cialists in the matter under discussion. Yet if an official is permitted 
to bring too many of his aides, a conference may collapse from sheer 
numbers. 

At formal conferences on a periodic basis it is often useful to bring 
a larger number of people together. Little discussion is then possible, 
and formal speech making becomes the usual procedure. Yet these 
large gatherings, if not too often repeated, have their usefulness in 
communicating broad, general purposes. 

Much that has been said here about conferences is also applicable 
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to committees. 18 It is impossible for an administrator in a large or¬ 
ganization to operate without internal advisory committees. Again, 
it is useful to have only a minimum number of standing committees 
which meet at only infrequent, stated intervals in the absence of some 
special problem requiring their attention. Special or ad hoc commit¬ 
tees are useful for exploring specific problems and for recommending 
solutions, but such committees should have a fixed life and come 
to an end upon completion of their assigned task. 

Summary 

Communication is the blood stream of administrative organization. 
Management must constantly strive to improve the communications 
process as a means of ensuring a common understanding of organiza¬ 
tional purpose. Decisions which cannot be translated into action 
through effective communication are scarcely decisions at all. Manage¬ 
ment must accordingly be concerned constantly to ensure that its 
communications process with its various media actually achieve a 
shared understanding of shared purpose. 

is On committees in general two little books are helpful, one by L. Urwick, Com¬ 
mittees in Organisation (undated, reprint of an article); and Harleigh B. Trecker, 
Group Process in Administration (New York: The Woman’s Press of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations, 1946). 



chapter 5 Supervision 


In the process of providing direction to the work of an administrative 
agency, planning is one step and communication of purpose is another. 
In time sequence the third step is supervision, the observation of 
results. 1 Supervision entails two primary purposes. One is to achieve 
coordination among the component parts of an agency. Since broad 
program goals are usually divided in operation among several differ¬ 
ent units of an organization, management must make certain that 
the parts proceed in concerted and harmonious adjustment one with 
the other. The second purpose is to ensure that each unit of an agency 
accomplishes the task each has been assigned. These two ends are 
promoted by a system or process of management supervision. 

At the outset of this discussion it is important to draw a distinction 
between what we may label “substantive supervision” and “technical 
supervision.” Our concern in this chapter is with supervision of the 
substance of administrative operations, with supervision of the end 
product which an organization exists to achieve. In a later chapter we 
shall be concerned with supervision designed to improve the methods 
by which work is done. This is what we mean by “technical super¬ 
vision.” Dual supervision is characteristic of all large-scale government 
enterprises. Management has a dual concern to make sure that the 
basic purposes of the enterprise are accomplished, and second to make 
sure that these purposes are accomplished efficiently. Necessarily, this 
dual interest is closely intertwined in administrative operations. At 
the moment we are concerned with the techniques by which manage- 

1 The same thought has been expressed in these words by an eminent French 
industralist interested in management techniques: “To prepare the operations is 
to plan and organize; to see that they are carried out is to command and coordinate; 
to watch the results is to control.” Henri Fayol, “The Administrative Theory in 
the State," in Luther H. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds.. Tapers on the Science of 
Administration (New York: Institute of Public Administration, 1937), p. 103. 
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m ent exercises supervision over the substance of administrative opera¬ 
tions, over the end purposes of administrative endeavor. 

There are a number of common techniques by which management 
at one particular level of an organization may check upon the per¬ 
formance of subordinate units. These common practices may be em¬ 
ployed in many different agencies performing a wide variety of work, 
from public-health service or primary and secondary education to the 
collection of taxes or the conduct of foreign relations. There may of 
course be peculiar and individual techniques of supervision which are 
appropriate only to a particular kind of government service, but in 
government agencies there are certain techniques which are commonly 

used. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION 

There are at least six practices or methods which may be systemat¬ 
ically employed in supervising the substantive work of an administra¬ 
tive agency. These are: (1) prior approval of individual projects 
before initiation by an operating unit, (2) the promulgation of service 
standards, (3) budgetary limitation upon the magnitude of operations, 
(4) approval of key subordinate personnel, (5) a reporting system on 
work progress, and (6) inspection of results. 

Prior Approval of Projects 

In many kinds of work it is feasible to operate on a project basis 
within the broad framework of general purpose. This is true of public 
works activities, of investigative or police activities, of research work, 
and of many other forms of public activity. The broad planning of 
a river basin entails several different objectives and many individual 
work programs. Within these general purposes there are individual 
projects, such as development of recreational facilities at some par¬ 
ticular reservoir, the reforestation of a certain section or area of land, 
the elimination of a special source of water contamination, and many 
other items. In the Work Projects Administration of the 1930’s, the 
Federal government agency for providing employment to persons on 
public relief, there were many individual park, sewer, road, office 
work, milk distribution, and other projects which local units operated 
in order to afford the desired levels of employment. In any great re¬ 
search enterprise there are many individual phases or projects; thus 
one aspect of the development of the atomic bomb is experimentation 
with one process as against another of extracting uranium or of initiat¬ 
ing a chain reaction. 
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One might multiply the examples endlessly. It is clear that many 
types of government work involve the exercise of a good deal of oper¬ 
ating initiative in deciding exactly what to do within the limits of 
broadly planned objectives. Much of this discretion may be expressed 
in terms of specific projects to be undertaken as a means of accom¬ 
plishing the general goals of an agency. Top management may leave 
the approval of these projects to subordinate operating officials; or top 
management may decide that before a subordinate bureau or a field 
office starts some particular project within the over-all plans and in¬ 
structions previously communicated, it desires to approve individual 
projects. When this second step is taken, management sets up the 
supervisory technique known as “prior approval of individual projects.” 
Then the operating unit is not usually authorized to proceed with the 
work until the project has itself been approved. 

There are a number of reasons for requiring this prior approval of 
individual projects. In this way the approving level is able to obtain 
detailed information about the intentions of the operating unit. Man¬ 
agement thus learns how the general plans have been interpreted and 
how it is proposed to carry them out. If there is some misunderstanding, 
it can be corrected before work is actually begun. If the general plans 
are inadequate to meet particular situations, modifications can be 
effected by approving the individual project. If instructions have not 
made clear the priorities and emphasis which top management wishes 
observed, the approval technique may be used to right the balance. 
Moreover, instructions can be less detailed when a central office knows 
that it will have an opportunity to comment about specific activities 
before they are undertaken. In addition, some top-management per¬ 
sonnel believe that they cannot formulate their intentions in advance 
with sufficient definition to meet the situations they are concerned to 
have handled in a particular way. Hence they prefer to develop policy 
and objectives as they go along, on a case-by-case basis. In order to do 
this top management must approve actual work projects before they 
are started. 

There are, of course, disadvantages to this approval process. It is 
time-consuming and may simply interpose delays in getting work 
under way. It may result in such a mass of paper work in the central 
office that there is no time or personnel to think about major problems; 
everyone becomes absorbed in reviewing projects. Moreover, the vol¬ 
ume may become such that actual approval in the central office falls 
to a number of junior officials none of whom have had the experience 
or know-how of operating officials. This situation may well lead to 
personality clashes between operating heads and top management. 
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The review process may require a large staff and so increase personnel 
in a central office. Finally, the requirement of prior approval of proj¬ 
ects suggests that top management lacks confidence in its ability to 
communicate general intentions to operating officials or distrusts their 

competence and loyalty. 

Sometimes these disadvantages are mitigated by delegating au¬ 
thority to approve projects up to a certain limit to operating heads. 
Above that size top-management approval may be required. Thus, for 
example, during the war for a time local contracting officers purchas¬ 
ing military supplies might enter into contracts up to an amount of 
1 million dollars, but contracts above that amount required central 
office approval. Sometimes top management may impose the require¬ 
ment of central approval in order to curtail government action. After 
1943 the War Department ordered that no procurement bureau could 
enter into a contract to build a new industrial plant without prior 
approval, because the department desired to reduce all new construc¬ 
tion to a minimum and to facilitate the fullest possible utilization of 
all available industrial facilities in producing military supplies. 

Top management has to decide between these conflicting interests 
in setting up its supervisory system. At one time when an organization 
is new and just getting under way, project approval may be required. 
Then as an operation proceeds and as the central office gains confi¬ 
dence in the operating units, the requirement may be partially or com¬ 
pletely relaxed. When there is a large volume of work and speed is 
essential, central approval of projects may be undesirable. Or ap¬ 
proval may be more or less routine, the requirement being instituted 
or retained simply as a means of impressing the seriousness of its 
responsibility upon the operating office. On the other hand, when the 
volume of operations is small, and the top-management intention is 
to contract the work load even further, then the requirement of central 
office approval may be introduced and carefully enforced. 

An interesting contrast in administrative attitudes about supervisory 
techniques occurred in the procurement operations of the War and 
Navy Departments during World War II. In the War Department the 
top staff developed detailed procurement regulations which set forth 
general policies on pricing and on letting of contracts which were to 
govern the actual purchasing operations of eight procurement bureaus. 
But the legal adviser and the other staff officers setting purchasing 
policy were not interested in reviewing all contracts before they were 
signed, nor did they feel that this action was necessary in order to 
ensure observance of the procurement regulations. On the other hand, 
the Office of the General Counsel in the Navy and another office con- 
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cemed with supervising procurement operations decided that they 
wished to review every contract before it was signed by one of the 
seven procurement bureaus. In actual practice this meant that one or 
more persons from the top-management staff actually participated in 
the process of negotiating contracts so that when the time came for 
approval, the review was expedited. 

It is not easy to say which one of these methods resulted in more 
general compliance with top-management policy and instructions on 
purchasing. The much smaller number of large contracts let by the 
Navy probably made the Navy system feasible for that department, 
and the larger number of contracts let by the War Department prob¬ 
ably made its method necessary under wartime conditions. Certainly 
the top-management staff of the War Department never sensed that 
its supervisory duties had been impaired because it did not actually 
approve individual contracts before they were signed. 

Service Standards 

As a second technique of supervision, top management may estab¬ 
lish certain standards as targets for the proper performance of the 
work of an agency. This is a method of guiding and of evaluating the 
quality of administrative work. The service standard becomes a means 
for determining how effectively an operating agency is doing the 
job assigned to it. 2 

During World War II the Army Service Forces, the supply and 
service command of the War Department, introduced a system which 
it termed “service control,” or what we have here termed “service 
standards.” This system set forth “service objectives” to guide operating 
agencies in the performance of their duties. For example, the purchas¬ 
ing offices were given from 10 to 20 days in which to prepare all 
papers for payment of supplies after date of delivery. The disbursing 
officers were given from 24 to 48 hours in which to pay supply bills 
after receipt of the correct voucher from the procuring office. Main¬ 
tenance shops were given from 1 to 3 days in which to repair all 
wheeled vehicles. Where overhaul of heavy-duty trucks was involved, 
the service standard was from 3 to 14 days. Personnel stations receiv¬ 
ing men from the Selective Service System for Army duty were given 

2 Peter F. Drucker has commented about the importance of an “objective yard¬ 
stick" whereby the top staff of General Motors evaluates the work performance 
of the operating divisions. The yardstick employed consists of two sets of measure¬ 
ments: (1) base pricing, which indicates economic efficiency as a producer; and 
(2) competitive market standing, which indicates efficiency as a seller. See Con¬ 
cept of the Corporation (New York: John Day, 1946), pp. 63—71. 
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from 12 to 72 hours to complete all procedures necessary to induct a 
man into the Army. A disposition board at a hospital considering the 
return to military duty or the discharge of an officer from the service 
was given from 48 to 72 hours to reach a decision. Purchasing offices 
were given from 3 to 5 days to issue a procurement order following 
receipt of a procurement directive. Post exchanges were directed to 
fix their prices so that their profits ranged between 3.5 and 6 per cent 
of gross sales. Control points at ports receiving supply requisitions 
from troops overseas were given 1 day in which to hold the request 
before sending it on to the depot with instructions to ship to the port 
for loading. Depots were given 13 days in which to fill an overseas 
supply order. A time schedule of from 3 to 5 months was even fixed 
for the complete process of producing a training film. 

Service standards are necessary in government in order to ensure 
that work is done promptly and properly. In any large organization 
there is likely to be a definite tendency to establish routines which 
become more important than rendering service. Only if a constant 
standard is set up for the performance of the work itself can the in¬ 
clination to procrastination and delay be overcome. 

The Post Office fixes service standards in the delivery of the mails. 
The Treasury Department fixes standards in the review of income-tax 
returns and the refund of overpayments. The Veterans Administration 
fixes standards in the recording of premium payments on national serv¬ 
ice life insurance. The Forest Service has certain standards for respond¬ 
ing to a fire alert, and a local welfare office may fix standards for 
completing the investigation of an applicant for relief assistance. 

There are very few phases of government operation which are not 
susceptible of definition in terms of some sort of service standard. To 
be sure, such standards cannot be fixed by guesswork; they must be 
determined in the light of experience and must be attainable in actual 
practice. Yet standards which do not represent best practice or desir¬ 
able practice are meaningless; service standards must be a challenge 
by which work procedures can be constantly measured. 

The service standard, moreover, informs the operating office what 
quality of work performance will be regarded as satisfactory. The 
management of the operating unit can thus know in a general way 
whether or not it is doing its job as expected. The standard is fairly 
exact and concrete; it is “objective” in nature and mitigates the per¬ 
sonal factor in judging the quality of an operation. Standards are not 
self-enforcing. Compliance must usually be determined either by a 
reporting system or an inspection system, but standards conversely 
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serve as useful tools in making both reports and inspections meaning¬ 
ful. 

The determination of service standards, like most administrative 
practices, can be too exacting. The problem of the service standard is 
to locate the key elements of a job and to fix a level of performance 
which will help ensure the desired quality throughout an entire opera¬ 
tion. After all, the purpose of the service standard is to encourage 
operating units to do their jobs properly and as promptly as possible. 
There is a constant struggle in the public service between doing it 
‘right” and doing it promptly. The service standard can serve as a 
positive inducement to government employees to get work done with¬ 
out undue delay. 

The Work Budget 

Still a third technique in management supervision is to make budget 
allotments which will fix the magnitude of the work to be done by 
an agency in a given time period. The amount of money allotted to 
a road construction project determines how much work can be done 
in a given six- or twelve-month period. The amount of money allotted 
for a research project will determine in a general way how much can 
be done, say, in the investigation of heart disease. The amount of 
money allotted for repair of buildings will determine in a general way 
how much maintenance work can be done at a hospital. 

The advantage of this technique is that it enables top management 
to fix certain limits to the work to be done but leaves the decision 
about actual operations to the operating unit. The work-budget allot¬ 
ment is then a method of delegating authority and of encouraging 
local initiative while still retaining a central control over the magni¬ 
tude of the work as a whole. 

In government where budgetary limitations are always a primary 
factor in fixing the magnitude of work to be done, the work-budget 
allotment is necessarily a frequently used technique for supervising the 
work of operating units. 

Approval of Key Personnel 

Another kind of supervision which a central office may exercise over 
a subordinate operating unit is to require that all appointments of 
key personnel by the operating head shall be subject to prior approval. 
This practice is often necessary in a particular form of organization 
where a field-office manager directs a variety of activities. The special¬ 
ists in the central office who supervise particular phases of this field 
work usually want some assurance that the manager will appoint 
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competent people to handle their special interest. The practice is to 
leave discretion in the hands of the field manager to select his assistants 
but to require that his selections be acceptable to top management. 

Thus in the Army when one function, the recruitment of officer per¬ 
sonnel from civilian life, was placed under the general direction of 
regional field commands, the stipulation was made that the selection 
of the person to head this activity in each region had to be approved 
by the central office staff which directed and supervised the work. In 
this way the central staff made sure that no one was appointed in the 
field to take charge of this work who did not meet its standards of 

competence. 

In large organizations staff specialists are always concerned to en¬ 
sure that those with corresponding duties at the lower operating levels 
are qualified to do the work as they wish it done. We might presume 
that no operating head would select associates who could not do their 
work properly. But staff specialists are not always satisfied with this 
kind of assurance. They want the more direct control which the re¬ 
quirement of top approval of key personnel affords. 

In school administration, the central office may decide that no prin¬ 
cipal shall designate a head janitor in a building without central 
office approval. This enables the central office unit supervising build¬ 
ing maintenance to decide whether the individual in question would 
be a good man to take charge of maintenance in that particular build¬ 
ing. If the central staff thinks not, it may suggest to a principal that 
he consider a man working in another school. The choice is still that 
of the local principal, but the choice is guided to help ensure compe¬ 
tent performance. 

This kind of supervisory authority can be used helpfully to enable 
an entire organization to do its work better and to help achieve the 
personal basis of communication among various levels which is so im¬ 
portant in carrying out an agency's purposes. In large-scale enterprise 
the power of approval may well be necessary in order to obtain satis¬ 
factory relationships among specialized elements of the organization. 
The power to approve key personnel in operating units can also be 
disruptive if top management is arbitrary in disregarding the prefer¬ 
ence of the operating heads. 

Reports 

A standard practice in supervision is to require operating units to 
submit periodic or special reports about their activities. These reports 
may be narrative or statistical; they may embrace the broad scope of 
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all major activities, or they may be confined to a few essentials; they 
may emphasize achievement or deficiencies in performance. 

It is important to differentiate between a system of internal manage¬ 
ment reporting and public relations. We are not concerned here with 
that reporting which is intended to inform public groups about the 
work of an agency. We are interested only in that reporting whose 
purpose is to inform management. This means that an internal report¬ 
ing system should be devised only to provide that information which 
management needs to know at the time when management needs to 
know it. These are the two essential requirements of an adequate man¬ 
agement reporting system. 

It is not at all unusual for top-management units in an organization 
to set up a reporting requirement which includes much information 
beyond that which the particular unit needs to know for its work, or 
more than top management needs to know in order to determine if 
the operating unit is doing its job. One of the major changes desirable 
in many government agencies is to cut down on the volume of internal 
reporting. To weed out unnecessary and unused reports is one way to 
reduce this volume. Another way is to abandon certain reports when 
they are no longer useful. Often a report is requested by a top staff 
because it needs the information at that particular time. But the report 
may continue in existence long after the need for the information has 
ended. Only concerted and determined effort can eliminate unused 
and unnecessary reports. 

During World War II the Army Service Forces of the War Depart¬ 
ment instituted a rigorous review of all existing reporting requirements 
and was able in a three-year period to eliminate upward of 3,000 dif¬ 
ferent periodic reports. At the same time a central control was estab¬ 
lished which prevented any staff unit from creating a new report to 
be made by an operating unit without approval of the control point. 
Indeed, operating units were instructed not to fill out or respond to 
any request for information unless the request bore an official approval 
symbol. In this way it was possible to cut down on duplicating de¬ 
mands for information and sometimes even to combine requirements. 
It was also possible to insist that a top staff had to demonstrate to 
another group a real need for information before a new report could 
be established. 

More and more internal management reporting in government agen¬ 
cies tends to be statistical in nature. This is so important a subject 
that we shall take it up in more detail below. Statistics have become 
a major tool in management supervision. The use of statistics depends 
upon an important prerequisite, that the major activities of an agency 
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be susceptible of enumeration. If activities or the results of activities 
cannot be counted, then statistical reporting is impossible. Moreover, 

the activities to be enumerated must be meaningful. 

Most statistical reporting is concerned with progress, that is, with 
indicating over a time period a trend in performance. Production out- 
ut is usually reported on a monthly basis in order to indicate com- 
arisons month by month in achievement. Statistics about the inci¬ 
dence of disease indicate to a health service whether or not it is suc¬ 
ceeding in reducing morbidity. Statistics on fire loss may suggest the 
quality of both the fire-prevention and the fire-fighting service in a 
community over a period of time. The whole idea of improvement or 
achievement in various services is closely tied in with statistical evi¬ 


dence of progress. 

But many reports are narrative rather than statistical in character. 
When an operating unit is asked to explain a troublesome situation or 
to answer some complaint about its work, the expected report will be 
primarily narrative in content. Moreover, the qualifying factors which 
underlie statistical enumeration can be indicated only in a narrative 
report. It is a mistake to believe that statistics have eliminated the 
need for the written word. Indeed, statistics simply evidence certain 
results; figures do not answer the questions “why” or “how.” The nar¬ 
rative report is then a necessary supplement to the statistical report. 

Much reporting effort tends to revolve around troubles and difficul¬ 
ties. This often creates the impression that reports are a device for 
belaboring harassed operating officials, for criticizing and requiring 
justification. To be sure, top-management personnel seldom spend 
time in passing out compliments. An agency which is self-satisfied is 
usually a poor agency. But a reporting system can be used to encour¬ 
age and reward effort as well as to criticize, a factor which is often 
overlooked in the human relations of group effort. 


Inspection 

Reporting as a supervisory technique is usually supplemented by 
some inspection practice. In whatever form and at whatever intervals, 
the written report submitted by the operating unit can never ade¬ 
quately replace the usefulness of personal, firsthand acquaintance with 
the work. Indeed, the written report is not a substitute for inspection. 
The two are complementary practices for the same purpose: to convey 
information to superiors and to help supervisors obtain an understand¬ 
ing of the situation confronting operating officials. 

The problems in creating and maintaining an effective inspection 
system are several. Sometimes inspection has been looked upon as a 
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specialized management function rather than as a technique of super¬ 
vision. This point of view is based primarily upon two arguments. One 
is that the task of making inspections at field offices calls for a special 
knowledge and capacity in investigating the work of these offices. 
Therefore, only persons with this particular ability should be assigned 
to such duties. Second, it is argued that unless inspection work is 
treated as a single function, management personnel will be descending 
upon operating officials in droves. The poor operating officials will 
be constantly entertaining “visiting firemen” or “parachute jumpers,” 
as the traveling supervisors from headquarters staffs are often called. 
In order to protect the field offices, the argument goes, inspection 
activities should be restricted to a single staff office. 

There are counterarguments which deserve equal consideration. For 
one thing, it is important to distinguish between inspection work and 
investigation work. They are quite different from each other. As we 
have previously noted, the purpose of inspection is to acquire infor¬ 
mation. It helps to clarify management purposes and intentions. It 
helps acquaint top management with the operating problems facing 
subordinate levels of management. It helps build personal relation¬ 
ships of mutual acquaintance and confidence. The purpose of investi¬ 
gation, on the other hand, is to inquire into some alleged or suspected 
incident of an abuse of management authority. It is concerned with 
possible wrongdoing, often of a criminal nature, such as maluse of 
funds, falsification of papers, discrimination against some individual 
or group in an agency’s clientele, or similar malpractice. 

There seem to be good reasons why an investigative staff, when 
one is necessary in a large agency, should be carefully selected and 
trained for just that kind of work. Criminal investigation has become 
a fairly well-recognized function. Many administrative agencies, when 
confronted with charges or suspicions of improper behavior by some 
of its personnel, make only sufficient inquiry to verify the need for 
an investigation. Then they call in appropriate law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers to make the formal investigation. To maintain a full-time investi¬ 
gative staff in most individual administrative agencies appears to be 
wasteful and destructive of morale. It implies that top management 
is convinced that part of its staff will be made up of crooks and that 
everyone will be under constant surveillance in order to keep them 
on the path of proper conduct. Occasionally, a government agency 
may be justified in adopting this kind of attitude toward its staff. But 
if any large amount of malpractice does occur, it is a reflection upon 
the personnel practices and top leadership of the agency. 
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Sometimes department heads in government find themselves in a 
position where a large proportion of the personnel of their agency 
has been recruited on political recommendation. The loyalty of these 
employees is not ordinarily directed to the agency or the top depart¬ 
ment staff but to the local political leaders who got them a job. Under 
these circumstances it is easy to understand why a department head 
should feel the need for the personal protection afforded by an in¬ 
vestigative staff loyal only to him. As political influences in job recruit¬ 
ment lessen, and as the moral standards of public officeholding rise, 
the need for this kind of top-management protection should diminish. 

However, investigation to deter or detect wrongdoing is very differ¬ 
ent from inspection to check compliance with instructions and to ad¬ 
vance working relationships between central office and operating units. 
Inspection activity is an essential part of the whole process of super¬ 
vision and is an integral part of the work of any specialized group in 
a top-management staff. Thus, the personnel staff will inspect the per¬ 
sonnel practices of operating offices, and the budget and accounting 
staff will inspect the fiscal practices. No matter how the substantive 
concerns of the top staff are organized, these specialists will necessarily 
inspect their particular phase of the work as performed by the operat¬ 
ing officials. No one person or group of persons can be expert in all 
the wide range of interests which characterize the specialization of a 
modem top-management staff in a large agency. Hence it is almost 
impossible to have a single group trying to make inspections for all 
parts of the staff. The specialists need to know what is happening 
within the operating units they help to supervise, and inspection is just 
one of the important means they have for building up their supervisory 
relationships. Accordingly, there is good reason to regard inspection, 
not as a separate management function, but rather as an inseparable 
part of the entire process of supervision. 

In so far as the plethora of “traveling firemen” is concerned, this is 
always a real management problem. But it can be handled in a variety 
of ways without centralizing all inspection work in one group. Travel 
funds in the public service are usually limited, and at best only a 
small amount of visiting can be done by a top-management staff. This 
is one very real deterrent to an excess of inspection activity. Moreover, 
a scheme of clearing with the deputy administrator or the executive 
officer of the management staff all staff intentions to visit particular 
offices can prevent too many persons from going to the same place 
at the same time. Many management staffs in government agencies 
have found it useful to set up a regular schedule for making inspection 
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trips, and an excess of persons in any one place at any one time is thus 
avoided. 

There is much debate among administrative personnel about pref¬ 
erable inspection practices. Should inspection be scheduled to occur 
at periodic intervals and should operating officials be informed in 
advance of an impending inspection visit? When this is done, there 
is the danger that special efforts will be made by the field office to 
put on a “good show” for the visiting “brass.” Under these circum¬ 
stances it is doubtful whether the top staff learns much about the 
everyday methods of operation. Should the same person make an 
inspection trip to the same place time after time? When this is done, 
there is the likelihood of a growing personal friendship between the 
top staff and the operating official which tends to diminish the possi¬ 
bility of critical examination of the latter’s performance. Should in¬ 
spections be highly formalized, with careful advance preparation and 
the use of systematic check lists of items to be examined? When this 
is done, there is the danger that inspections will become so highly 
routinized that many emerging problems will be overlooked. On the 
other hand, inspections also should be something more than casual 
visits for purely social purposes. Should inspections be made in groups 
or teams of staff experts? When this is done, there is the danger of 
tying up the work of all key personnel of an operating agency at the 
same time. Moreover, group visits tend to become formalized and to 
discourage close, individual contact between top-staff and operating 
offices at the time when specific problems arise. Yet when single indi¬ 
viduals at different times visit an agency, they do not have the advan¬ 
tage of mutual discussion of impressions and problems. 

Experience must answer questions of this sort for most administra¬ 
tive agencies. Some experimentation and varied practice for varied 
phases of operation may be desirable. Exercising judgment about such 
matters as how to make inspections purposeful and helpful is part of 
the job of management. 

QUANTITATIVE CONTROL 

The role of enumeration, of reporting the magnitude of adminis¬ 
trative operations, has become so important a part of management 
today that it deserves some special words of comment. But the em¬ 
ployment of statistics is something more than the relatively simple 
business of providing and using numerical information. It involves 
also interpretation of the meaning of quantitative data, that is, the 
conclusions about the inference or probabilities for future behavior 
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which past performance suggests. More and more it is becoming 
narent that the administrator of modern enterprise and the present- 
day student of the social sciences must acquire some understanding 

of statistics. 

A few paragraphs cannot provide an elementary treatise in statistics, 
but we can outline the essential phases of the subject with which man- 
gement in the public service must be familiar. On this subject, as on 
so many, a basic distinction must be understood at the very outset. 
One of the end purposes of a number of government agencies is to 
obtain and publish statistical data about various aspects of our society. 
The best known of these agencies is the Bureau of the Census in the 
Federal government, our greatest statistical-collecting effort. Some of 
the other agencies engaged in this process are the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, the Bureau of Mines, and the Office of Education. 
In 1949 these statistical activities in the Federal government had obli¬ 
gations amounting to about 42 million dollars and employed over 
10000 persons. There are also a number of regulatory agencies like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission which obtain much information from certain groups 
which is then made available to the public. 3 

We are not concerned here with the problems of fact gathering 
from the public or with the analysis and publication of data useful 
to the general public. This has been a long-recognized function of 
government and one of great importance to many different people. 
This is a substantive operation of government, one of the end purposes 
or functions of government service—to collect and publish statistical 
data. How extensive such work shall be is a basic issue of public 
policy. Nor can we pause here except to mention such problems as 
excessive distribution of questionnaires to business and others, dis¬ 
agreements about the analysis of data, or even the danger of statistical 
misrepresentation. These are all important matters, but must be con¬ 
sidered in the context of the statistical function of government. 

Our concern here is with statistical data collected within administra¬ 
tive agencies and used by management. Sometimes these data may 
be useful to others outside government, such as tax data collected by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue or employment and wage data arising 


3 See Frederick C. Mills and Clarence D. Long, The Statistical Agencies of the 
Federal Government (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1949). This is an enlarged version of a task force report submitted to and published 
by the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 

(1949). 
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out of the work of the Bureau of Employment Security. Our interest 
centers upon data provided from within an organization and necessary 
to the management of an agency. 

A great deal of internal administrative reporting is a matter of 
enumeration. Field offices are expected to keep an accurate count of 
their work load, whether it be the number of automobiles inspected, 
the number of families approved for public assistance, the number of 
school children in attendance, the number of tanks shipped overseas, 
the number of visitors entering the United States, the number of tax 
returns filed, or the number of men enrolled in the Armed Forces. 
Records are kept which set down an exact count of each such instance 
or case, and from these records a daily, weekly, or monthly total is 
entered into a prescribed report form and forwarded to a higher office. 
These figures may be consolidated at intervening levels of manage¬ 
ment until they reach the apex of the management hierarchy. In the 
internal operation of government administrative agencies the use of 
sampling data to report the magnitude of activities is not too common. 
Sampling techniques have been developed in studying the distribution 
of incomes as reported by taxpayers to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and even in deciding what tax reports to subject to detailed review. 
These techniques have been used also for guiding the enforcement 
work of the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. But in most operations with which the author is familiar man¬ 
agement statistics are definitely a matter of counting, not estimating. 
To some extent perhaps it might be worthwhile to experiment more 
with the possibility of sampling as a means of reporting the magnitude 
of current administrative activities. This is a matter for careful study. 

Sampling is being used more and more, in government service as 
in industry, for what is known as “quality control.” Here the purpose 
is not to determine the magnitude of operations; that may still be a 
matter of actual count. Rather, statistical quality control is concerned 
with indicating the quality of performance in some repetitive type of 
work, such as processing wage records, recording data on punch cards, 
or packing materials for shipment. In order to make sure that every 
item has been properly done, the supervisor may inspect each one. 
This is time-consuming and hence costly. If a sampling factor can be 
established whereby inspection of one out of six boxes of rifles packed, 
for example, indicates the quality of performance, then the amount of 
time involved in inspection is reduced and necessary corrective action 
can be started without examining every box. Statistical quality con¬ 
trol has been applied in industry to such processes as production de- 
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insoection of delivered materials, and the output of production 
It can be equally applicable in government work to any mechan- 
! m j or repetitive process. The savings realized from sampling in place 
1C f a i n n ner cent inspection can be substantial. 1 

° We have already mentioned that the management purpose m report- 
• „ is to obtain information. This information may be needed for two 

'“Jp °g“s“ in meeting work gcb, where there letter have been 
Pressed in quantitative terms. These data are obviously necessary 
6 n order that management may follow work performance and make 
Zch adjustments as seem desirable to equalize work or to expedite 
he service performed. But there is a second management use for 
* e , operating statistics. This is the analysis which may be useful 
•n guiding future action. Knowledge about the probabilities of future 
Irk load or about the probabilities of change in the characteristics of 
work done is vital to the operational planning of management. 

Statistical data are of little use to management unless carefully 
nresented. The standards of statistical presentation today are quite 
elaborate. In essence there are two methods of presentation, tabular 
and graphic. Each has certain requirements. In tabular matter, it is 
essential to present material with due consideration for purpose, im- 
nortance and clarity. More detailed standards govern the grouping 
of items for presentation, spacing, indention, headings, indication o 
the units of enumeration, use of footnotes, length, and use of totals. 

Similarly, in graphical presentation there are a number of standards 
of effective use, plus choices in design, such as the curve chart (of 
several types), the surface chart, the column chart, the bar chart, 
the graphic table, the pie chart (frowned upon by many statisticians) 
and the map. Moreover, logarithmic charts may be used instead of 
scale charts when it is ratios rather than absolute amounts which one 
wishes to compare. The preparation of graphic material is a task for 
those who have acquired specialized knowledge of the subject. 

Presentation is only one phase of analyzing statistical data for man- 
agement use. The process of analysis begins with a determination of 
what data to emphasize because of major changes m work, unsatis- 
factory progress, changing relationships, or emerging conditions. The 
analyst must frequently know more than the numerical data them¬ 
selves; he must undertand the basic objectives of the operation, the 

* Statistical Quality control differs from automatic control which operates on the 
"feed-back” principle and which leads to stoppage or other adjustment m machine 
option wheTthe energy intake or the external environment vanes beyond a 

prescribed condition. 
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primary worries of top management, and the circumstances of the 
operating official. For this reason it has become common practice in 
many agencies for the statistical specialist to be a member of a group 
exercising general supervisory authority. The statistician, if isolated 
in a management organization, may satisfy his desire for special pro¬ 
fessional recognition but is apt to become a poor analyst simply be¬ 
cause of his separation from the whole supervisory process. 

Again it should be repeated that we cannot here attempt to deal 
with the intricacies of statistical inference or probabilities. Nor can 
we begin to discuss the usefulness of data when expressed in fre¬ 
quency distributions, or as averages, medians, and modes. These 
again are concepts about which every student of the social sciences 
and every administrative officer will do well to inform himself. Statis¬ 
tical enumeration and analysis have become an important part of the 
process of management supervision, and hence the techniques and 
limitations of the tool require careful understanding . 6 

COORDINATION 

The process of management supervision involves more than check¬ 
ing upon the results of operation. It involves equally, or perhaps espe¬ 
cially, the careful oversight of relationships among operating units 
to ensure harmonious collaboration. It is this phase of supervision 
which we may properly term “coordination.” The importance of this 
process usually arises out of one of two situations. Sometimes the suc¬ 
cessful performance of work by one agency depends upon the per¬ 
formance of another. In a military command, for example, there must 
be careful timing between the artillery operation which lays down a 
barrage and the infantry operation which attacks and holds ground. 
So in municipal service, there is need for careful timing between the 
building of a public housing project and the construction of school 
facilities to provide educational service for the children of a new 
community. In the absence of proper coordination, one operating 
agency may undertake work assigned to another agency or may fail 
to do its job at the right time. Duplication of effort is wasteful and 
hence costly; failure to perform work when needed is also costly. By 
coordinating the interrelationships of operating agencies, management 
endeavors to ensure correct timing and to avoid uneconomical activity. 

Actually, much collaboration which goes on in administrative or- 

6 Cf. V. O. Key, Jr., A Primer of Statistics for Political Scientists (New York: 
Crowell, 1953). 
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. Hnn is purely voluntary. It is not at all unusual for operating 
U of various agencies to recognize their joint interests and to 
°^ C1 ^ rect steps to achieve harmonious adjustment. Indeed, it might 
13 said that this is the normal pattern of administrative relation- 

Certainly, a wise management staff at a higher level will do 
‘ tQ discourage these direct efforts but will on the contrary 
110 p,?rnee and facffitate such negotiation and agreement. 
e ”ri the other hand, administrative conflict between agencies can 

occur in the public service. Sometimes this conflict arises out 
3 f personality or agency rivalries; one individual or group may seek 
° P ^vance its own importance by expanding the range of its work, 

*° '“empire building.” Or an agency may believe that the quality of 
% service it has received from another agency is inferior, or it may 
11 that a process is so intimately related to its own major purpose 
thft dependence upon another agency is intolerable. Thus, school 
j nktrators today generally insist upon having their own school 
nurses because they contend that the health of students is so vital a 
, of their educational activity that they cannot depend upon a 
Wal public-health service to provide a school nursing service. Simi¬ 
larly the United States Air Force insisted during World War II upon 
nurchasing its own airplanes because the quality of aircraft was a 
major factor in carrying out the air mission. The Air Force refused 
to let a central purchasing office procure airplanes from aircraft manu- 

^S^metimes administrative conflict simply reflects a broader political 
conflict among opposing groups in our society. Competition and con¬ 
flict is customary in politics, and it is not uncommon for this conflict 
to be carried over into the administrative life of the state. The dif¬ 
fering ideas about national land and forest conservation which were 
epitomized by the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy in 1911 have con¬ 
tinued rightly or wrongly, to exacerbate relations between the Na¬ 
tional Park Service and the United States Forest Service ever since. 
There is a basic difference of concept in river development between 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The Corps 
is interested in flood control and navigation; the possibilities of power 
development and irrigation are incidental. To the Bureau irrigation 
comes first and hydroelectric generation of power second. But in its 
irrigation work Bureau policy is fixed by law to favor the family-size 
farm (320 acres in the community property states) and to require 
some repayment of benefits by the irrigated farm. The Corps is not 
Rnnnd bv these limitations. It is not surprising, then, to find the two 
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agencies being urged to undertake projects in the same river valley.® 

At the departmental level, it is part of the function of management 
to promote coordination among various operating units. An excellent 
illustration of both the need for and the process of coordination has 
been evident in the Treasury Department of the Federal government 
for a number of years. The Treasury has a number of bureaus in 
which criminal investigation is an important part of their work. These 
include the Bureau of Internal Revenue (concerned especially with 
collecting income taxes), the Customs Bureau, the Narcotics Bureau, 
the Alcohol Tax Unit, and the Secret Service (concerned primarily 
with preventing counterfeiting of government currency). The nar¬ 
cotics tax was designed basically to prevent the illegal sale of nar¬ 
cotics; the collection of income taxes, alcohol taxes, and customs du¬ 
ties presents problems in preventing attempts at evasion. All these 
activities involve law enforcement through investigation of violations 
which constitute a criminal offense. Under these circumstances co¬ 
ordinating committees and a chief coordinator of enforcement activi¬ 
ties were created by the department in order to promote collaboration 
in investigative activities. In this way duplication of effort has been 
avoided. The Interior Department has used both a top-management 
staff unit and area committees to help achieve common agreement in 
land-use activities among such varied bureaus as Land Management, 
Fish and Wildlife Survey, Reclamation, National Park Service, and In¬ 
dian Affairs. 7 Similar practices are common in many other government 
agencies, national, state, and local. 

At the interdepartmental level, the task of adjusting conflict falls 
upon the chief executive. He may resort to assistants to help in this 
activity. Thus, during World War II, the position of director of war 
mobilization was set up to adjust disputes about use of the nation’s 
economic resources for war purposes. 8 In New York City the mayor 
at the end of World War II appointed a coordinator of construction 
activities to adjust conflicts in using limited supplies made available 
by the national government for city building projects. 

6 On this particular conflict, see Arthur Maass, Muddy Waters (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951). For other illustrations of interagency 
conflict, see Harold Stein, ed.. Public Administration and Policy Development 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), pp. 363/f. 

7 See Charles McKinley, Uncle Sam in the Pacific Northwest (Berkeley: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1951). 

8 See Herman Somers, Presidential Agency (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1950). 
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A more common device at the interdepartmental level1 is; theinter¬ 
departmental committee. Such committees may be used for several 
different purposes: to explore and draft new iegisiat.on to promot 
research, to clear administrative policies and mformation m wh, ^ 
more than one agency is interested, and to promote joint actio . 
These committees are more often brought into existence by mu 
agreement than by order of the chief executive. Often they continu 
for a time and then disband; some have operated over a long period 
of time. One student of the experience of such committees no ing 
especially the breakdown of a committee which endeavored to adjust 
S mutual interests of the Coast Guard and the Air Force m the 
field of search and rescue operations at sea, has commented: An in¬ 
terdepartmental committee is most effective and most consistently 
useful when there is basic policy agreement among its members and 
when the activities of the committee are devoted to exploring in full 
the consequences of agreed policy and the cooperative techniques 
that will be most successful in carrying out that policy. 

The politics of interdepartmental coordination is a fascinating sub¬ 
ject but one which we cannot undertake to explore here. It is suffi¬ 
cient to note that chief executives may undertake to promote or even 
to demand harmonious adjustment among departments and agencies 
to the extent to which it seems politically expedient and politically 
feasible to do so. This is a judgment chief executives must make. 
Thus on one occasion President Franklin D. Roosevelt instructed the 
chairman of the War Production Board and the Secretary of War 
“to compose your differences.” He left it to the two agencies to reach 
an actual agreement, which they did in November, 1942. At other 
times a chief executive may simply permit competition and conflict 
to continue because he believes the issues are relatively unimportant 
and he is too busy to intervene, or because he sees no possibility of 
effective adjustment. But at the interdepartmental level political con¬ 
siderations must necessarily determine such intervention as a chief 
executive decides to attempt in order to promote coordinated action. 
At the departmental level, the chief issues involving coordination 
more often center in management effectiveness rather than in political 

compromise of conflicting group interests. 

Some students of management appear to believe that the answer 
to most problems of administrative conflict is reorganization. Experi- 

9 See Mary Trackett Reynolds, Interdepartmental Committees in the National 
Administration (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 

xo Stein, op. cit., p. 387. 
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ence would now seem to be sufficient to indicate that no organization 
structure can eliminate the need for coordination of mutual concerns 
among different organizational units. Jurisdictional lines can never 
be drawn in watertight compartments. Common interests extending 
beyond particular organizational boundaries are almost always bound 
to appear. To be sure, organizational structure can provide a frame¬ 
work which will help facilitate coordination by injecting an effective 
management echelon or level to promote harmonious adjustment 
where the need appears urgent and where the problems are suscepti¬ 
ble of management solution. 

Some persons appear to believe that conflict among administrative 
agencies is necessarily undesirable. True, such conflict may be waste¬ 
ful; it may even lead to some contradictory or mutually canceling 
activities. But in a democratic society conflict is the essence of poli¬ 
tics. Competing groups are constantly struggling with one another 
for power and for administrative action. But such competition is a 
condition of a free society. It helps preserve the possibilities of choice 
for individuals. In the words of the late Mary Parker Follett, there is 
such a thing as “constructive conflict.” 11 Administrative competition 
may also be a useful kind of experimentation, especially when a chief 
executive or a department head is not entirely clear about what is 
the most desirable action to take or is not certain about the relative 
abilities of key personnel. The opposite of conflict and competition 
is the kind of orderliness which one might conceivably find in a dic¬ 
tatorship, although in practice this fine adjustment does not exist 
there either. 12 

These observations are not intended to suggest that conflict is the 
normal and desirable state of relationship among administrative agen¬ 
cies. As we have commented earlier, mutual cooperation tends to be 
the customary practice among most administrative personnel. Within 
departments top management endeavors to achieve harmonious ad¬ 
justment among the parts through its supervisory process. But con¬ 
flicts do arise, and these do not necessarily indicate insubordination 
among operating heads or a failure of top management to do its job. 
Some conflict is to be expected, and even can be “constructive.” The 
experienced administrator tends to capitalize upon the energies and 
drives which bring operating heads into competition with each 

11 See Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, eds.. Dynamic Administration: The 
Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942), 
Chap. 1. 

12 For evidence of this read the fascinating account of the pathology of dictator¬ 
ship in Hugh R. Trevor-Roper, The Last Days of Hitler (New York: Macmillan 
1947). 
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other. The complete absence of conflict could indicate that no one 

W Thtf ?S “n^Sle, aspect to this subiect of coordination. which 
, Th s „ word When an administrator appoints a coordinator 
iWhat tide there is always the danger that the coordinator m- 
of b eing’ a staff assistant, will want to take over the actual op¬ 
erating job. One budget officer of the Federal government has used 

these words to describe the situation: 13 

lets go. 

If coordination is regarded as the result of effective staff supervi¬ 
sion rather than as a process in and of itself, these potentialities of 
conflict between staff “coordinator” and subordinate operating head 
may be reduced. It is a part of the task of management to facilitate 
effective mutual relationships among the operating parts of an or- 

ganization. 


The Human Relations of Supervision 

As in other aspects of management, the quality and performance 
of supervision in an administrative agency depend in large part upon 
the personal relations of supervisors to employees. The goal of sup 
visory effort is something more than to obtain compliance with in¬ 
structions from some central office. The major objective is work ac¬ 
complishment; initiative and general interest among foremen and 
workers are essential in order to obtain maximum output. Only it 
employees are generally satisfied with the type of supervision which 
exists in any organization will they put forth their best efforts. Pro¬ 
fessor Pfiffner has summarized the important human characteristics 
of supervision in these words: “The supervisor on the lower levels 
secures cooperation and production by de-emphasizing his own ego, 
stimulating group participation, and encouraging the maximum satis¬ 
faction of individual egos that is consistent with coordination.” 14 

13 Geoffrey May, “Day Dreams of a Bureaucrat,” Public Administration Review, 
vol. 5 (Spring, 1945), p. 156. See also Willard N. Hogan “A Dangerous Tendency 

in Government,” Public Administration Review, vol. 6 (Summer, 1946), p. 238 

14 John M. Pfiffner, The Supervision of Personnel: Human Relations in the 

Management of Men (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), p. 215. 
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Studies by the Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan have provided us with more details about the qualities 
which make for effective working relationships between supervisor 
and employee. These studies were made in industrial establishments 
where some quantitative comparisons of output among different work 
groups were possible. 15 In general, these studies have suggested the 
following conclusions. First, it appears that the closer or more exact 
the degree of supervision exerted by a foreman, the lower the level 
of output by a work group. Conversely, the more general the degree 
of supervision exercised by a foreman, the higher the level of produc¬ 
tion by a work group. Second, the kind of supervision exercised by a 
foreman tends to reflect the kind of supervision to which the foreman 
in turn is subject. If a foreman is closely supervised by his own supe¬ 
rior, he will tend to supervise closely the work of his group. Third, 
foremen who take a major interest in the individual worker—that is, 
are “employee centered”—tend to be associated with groups having 
high levels of production output. Foremen who take a major interest 
in production processes as such— i.e., are “production centered”—tend 
to be associated with groups having low output records. Supervisors 
in high-production groups tend to have a considerable interest in the 
off-the-job problems and activities of employees. Fourth, foremen of 
groups with high-production outputs tend to spend more time on 
supervisory duties and less time on direct production work than fore¬ 
men of low-production groups. In particular, foremen in the high- 
output groups spend a good deal of time in planning the work to be 
done and in performing special, skilled tasks. On the other hand, fore¬ 
men in low-producing groups spend more time in doing ordinary, 
routine tasks. Fifth, foremen in high-production output groups tend to 
encourage group participation in considering common tasks, tend to 
be helpful rather than punitive in dealing with those having a poor 
output record, and tend generally to be satisfied with their own job 
setup. Finally, foremen in groups with a high-production output are 
usually willing to train their personnel for job advancement, even 
though this means breaking up the “team.” 

These findings suggest the definite conclusion that the supervisor 
with a marked interest in his fellow workers, one willing to recognize 

16 These studies were summarized by the director of the Institute for Social 
Research in a paper presented to a manpower conference at Stanford University 
in 1951. See Rensis Likert, “Motivational Dimensions of Administration,” in Robert 
A. Walker, ed., Americas Manpower Crisis (Chicago: Public Administration Serv¬ 
ice, 1952), p. 89. 
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the members of the group „s IndividmJs is .he 

cessful in encouraging maximum output from g P 

elusion is just as applicable to the public service as it is to mej w 

of private enterprise. But it is not easy to fin sue ^ p ^ an rela . 

£SS« from one 

“Sfng the productive energies of many persons into a common en- 
deavor so that the desired output is realized to the fullest exten P 
sible No such objective can be realized without full attention o 
peculiar characteristics of the people who make up any organization. 

General 

The performance of operating units in an organization may be 
evaluated by two different sets of criteria. One involves the use 
certain standards and units of measurement which indicate the magni¬ 
tude of accomplishment and the efficiency of the endeavor Much o 
the supervisory process is devoted to advancing the levels of achieve¬ 
ment while keeping the resources of personnel and of matenah with 
some bounds. But there is still another element of judgment which 
evaluates performance in terms of socially accepted codes and norms 
of conduct. 16 The personnel of an agency are expected to operat 
within a framework of some degree of loyalty to the cause as a whole 
and with a disposition for mutual endeavor Sometimes an individu 
may become so much the “good fellow” and team member that he 
lacks the capacity to drive, to press for greater accomplishment. Super¬ 
visory procedures have to tread a fine path between a spurring of effort 
and a preservation of cooperative endeavor which is the essence of 

organization. , 

Certainly supervisory practices of management should not be so 

exact as to discourage initiative and a willingness to act on the part 
of subordinate operating heads. In the public service initiative means 
taking political chances; it means making decisions m the light ot 
anticipated political reactions. Supervision may be exercised in such 
a spirit as to induce operating officials to avoid all exercise of dis¬ 
cretionary choice and to refer all matter to top authority for decision. 
Eventually this creates an administrative congestion which has been 

Cf. Fritz J. Roethlisberger, “The Administrator’s Control Functions/’ in Robert 
Dubin, ed., Human Relations in Administration (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), 

p. 283! 
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well described as apoplexy at the center and paralysis at the extremi¬ 
ties of an organization. 

Supervision is more than a process, it is a spirit which animates the 
relationships between levels of organization and which induces maxi¬ 
mum administrative accomplishment, or when unsuccessful, generates 
administrative paralysis. Effective management is concerned to realize 
the first and to avoid the second. 



CHAPTER 


6 Public Relations 


In a democratic society administrative agencies are the servant of 
government, and hence are servants of the people who control and 
operate government. In the process of directing the end purposes of 
administrative efFort, management is concerned to learn what govern¬ 
ment and its public want. But the situation is more subtle than merely 
one of ascertaining public desires and translating these into adminis¬ 
trative activity. Management in various fields of government service 
utilizes and develops specialized knowledge and so must serve as ad¬ 
viser to the public about the desirable kind and scope of administra¬ 
tive activity. In addition, the contacts which members of the public 
have with public employees create lasting impressions about the 
friendliness, helpfulness, and efficiency of an agency. Finally, manage¬ 
ment in a free society and under conditions of politically responsible 
administration has an obligation to give information to the pub ic 
about its work. In the broadest sense, then, the public relations oi 
management embrace these four primary aspects: (1) learning about 
public desires and aspirations, (2) advising the public about what it 
should desire, (3) ensuring satisfactory contact between public and 
government officials, and (4) informing the public about what an 

agency is doing. ^ 

The importance of the public-relations task of management in the 

public service can scarcely be overemphasized. The growth of spe¬ 
cialized techniques of public communication and hence the necessary 
use of specialized personnel to assist in public relations have had 
their unfortunate consequences. Some administrators and their asso¬ 
ciates take the attitude that they have public-relations experts to worry 
about their public relations and that henceforth they no longer need 
concern themselves with the matter. Such an attitude almost always 
creates trouble for management, sooner or later. The top administrator 
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in an office personifies the entire agency for the public at large. His 
actions represent the agency and he can never disassociate himself 
from a concern with popular interest and expectation. Similarly, other 
principal figures in the management of an agency, along with all the 
personnel who come in some contact with outside citizens, help create 
popular impressions about an agency. The so-called “public-relations 
expert” can help top administrators in understanding their public-rela¬ 
tions duties and in fulfilling them. The public-relations expert is a 
valuable part of management, the more valuable as he participates 
fully in the thinking and decision making of management. But the 
expert cannot carry the load by himself or with a small staff of assist¬ 
ants. All management personnel to some degree need to cultivate a 
sense of the public-relations phases of management. 

The Public 

A major complication in the public relations of management is 
identification of the publics concerned with the work of any agency. 
It is easy to talk about the general public, but any student of govern¬ 
ment and of public administration soon learns that except on election 
day the general public does not exist. At least it does not exist in any 
identifiable, cohesive, or organized sense. Rather, the general public 
is made up of a large number of publics , of various groups each of 
which has its own identity, its own purposes, its own organization. It 
is not at all unusual for any one person to belong to numerous groups, 
and even to groups which pursue conflicting aims. Not all these groups 
are concerned primarily with governmental matters. The church we 
belong to, the social clubs of which we are members, our professional 
societies—these and many others have no direct political role. And yet 
most such groups at some time develop a political interest in a par¬ 
ticular piece of legislation or a particular administrative policy or prac¬ 
tice. The public-relations problem of management begins with identi¬ 
fication of and knowledge about the groups which are, or potentially 
are, interested in the work of the agency. 1 

The primary base of political action in our society is not so much 
political parties as these interest groups into which the public is 
divided. Management soon becomes aware of those particular groups 
which are interested in the activities of a government agency. Indeed, 
since many administrative agencies are brought into being as a result 
of group desires, it would be a peculiar circumstance if the manage¬ 
ment of an agency were not aware of the group or groups concerned 

1 On the group basis of political life see David B. Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York: Knopf, 1951). 
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With its work. Agricultural groups instrumental in the creation of a 

state agricultural board or department retain a continuing interest 
ha? agency. Veterans’ groups watch over the work of the Veterans 
Administration. Labor groups exercise a continuing oversight o agen 
cies dealing especially with labor problems or the welfare of labori g 
nponle Only under peculiar circumstances would the management 
of ,» ag»| not know ,h. Intones, group, active in Mowing all its 

W *But administrative agencies have another public besides interest 
groups organized as such. This is the clientele of an agency, the body 
of persons directly served by a particular activity of government. A 
health department must endeavor to reach many different persons who 
need preventive or restorative care. A school system is of direct con¬ 
cern to the parents of all school children. A recreation or park depart¬ 
ment serves many children and families. A highway department pro¬ 
vides the roads upon which all automobile owners must travel. All 
users or beneficiaries of the work of an administrative agency tend to 

have a special concern with the agency. 

What then, about the general public? Often administrators speak 

of the general interest, or the public at large, whose welfare they are 
pledged to advance. Is this simply a meaningless abstraction, or is 
there in reality a general public to which an administrator can or 
should direct his public relations? Few questions confronting manage¬ 
ment are any more difficult to answer than this. The articulate ele¬ 
ments of society which presume to represent the public at large usually 
turn out again to be only groups. A taxpayers’ league, a neighborhood 
group, a fraternal or service club, a chamber of commerce, a centra 
trade-union council, a federation of churches—all these are still but 
particular segments of a community, local, state, or national. All these 
groups tend to have a special rather than a general point of view. 
Sometimes the general interest may be thought of as the compromise 
point of view, as the middle ground between the sharp differences of 
group interest. Sometimes management itself may endeavor to formu¬ 
late and propound a public interest conceived as an “ideal course of 


action. 

In regulatory administration it is often possible to arrive at the 
public interest through a process not too far removed from the ad¬ 
versary proceedings of the judicial court. Thus in the regulation of 
freight rates charged by the railroads and trucking companies, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can rely heavily upon the com¬ 
plaints put forward by the large industrial and commercial shippers 
who use the common carriers. To some extent the regulation of fair 
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trade practices among businesses depends upon complaints coming 
from aggrieved businessmen. In labor-relations regulation the National 
Labor Relations Board initiates action only upon charges filed by an 
aggrieved union, worker, or employer. Yet even in regulatory admin¬ 
istration with the adversary nature of much of its proceedings, it is 
scarcely a simple task to discover and proclaim a “public interest.” 2 

Today, however, most of the work of public administration is not 
regulatory in character. It is of a service nature, intended to provide 
us with a wide variety of assistance, from national security to flood 
control, from public education to care of the aged. The management 
of these enterprises must find the public interest in something more 
than the individual interests they serve. How does management do 
this? Partly it is a matter of professional judgment and ethics operating 
in public administration. Partly it is a matter of the individual con¬ 
science of administrators. Partly it is a matter of political judgment, 
reinforced by the institutions of political responsibility which we have 
mentioned earlier. 

In the public service the public relations of management focuses in 
the final analysis upon legislative relations. It is in the legislative 
process that most groups with a political interest bring their point of 
view to bear. Each group seeks to have its special concern reflected 
in the action of a legislature. In turn, administrative officers are in¬ 
volved in this process; management must be prepared to present its 
point of view as well. A supine management will accept whatever 
policy guidance may emerge from legislative consideration; a posi¬ 
tively minded management will contribute its ideas as well to the 
legislative debate. It is the legislature which authorizes administrative 
activity, outlines its general direction, and fixes the scope of its opera¬ 
tions. The legislature is something different from the publics with 
which management is concerned; the legislature is the forum where 
conflicts in the political purposes of groups find expression and where 
some resolution of differences must emerge. 

Relations 

Just as the identification of publics is one major problem in public 
relations, so the scope of these relations is a second management con¬ 
cern. What is the extent of the interest which groups manifest in ad¬ 
ministrative activity? The only possible answer to this query is that 
this interest is broad indeed. In the first place, the public is interested 
in knowing about major policies which management adopts for its 

2 This problem has been well explored by E. Pendleton Herring, Public Admin¬ 
istration and the Public Interest (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 
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■A nrp Second the public must be reassured about the competence 
^efficiency with which the work of administration is performed. 
Third the public seeks an understanding of the objectives of a min 
ctrati’ve activity, or of benefits which may be avadable or o p 
cedmes by which services are provided. Fourth, the public is com 
cerned with the physical appearance of government structures 
other facilities. Cleanliness and proper maintenance are quickly 
served in public buildings, parks, and street^ Finally, thepub c - 
sires that contacts between citizens and officials shall be friend y, 
helpful and productive of the desired service. When all these aspects 
of public relations receive their full attention, then a relatmnslnp 
based upon mutual respect and goodwill may be realized between ci 
zens and management in the public service. 

The Social Context of Public Relations 

The public-relations activities of management in the public service 
must be conducted in the light of the prevailing traditions and prac¬ 
tices about the free flow of information in the United States. Any 
action by administrative officers which appears to contradict or violate 
these conditions will almost invariably arouse extensive criticism. Firs 
of all freedom of thought, and of its transmission, is commonly con¬ 
sidered an essential of a free society. The First Amendment of the 
Federal constitution expresses the belief in these words: The Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” This freedom has been modified under certain conditions sue 
as the forming of a conspiracy to overthrow freedom itself; 3 yet, the 
attachment to the ideal of freedom of speech and of press remains very 
real. In the second place, the transmission of thought has been re¬ 
garded as primarily a matter for private initiative. The great media 
of mass communication in this country-the daily newspaper, the radio, 
television, the motion picture, the publication of periodicals and books 
—are mostly privately owned and are operated to a large extent as 
profit-making enterprises. In the third place, in the conflict of groups 
for realization of their purposes, the agencies of government are 
expected to be neutral, not to espouse one side as against another or 

to “load the dice” in favor of a particular group. 

These broad generalizations, like all such, are subject to qualifica¬ 
tion. A free and responsible press under private management for 
profit implies several obligations: to provide a truthful, comprehensive, 
and intelligent account of the day’s events; to operate as an open 

3 Cf. Dennis v. United States , 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 
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forum for the exchange of comment and criticism; to project a repre¬ 
sentative picture of the constituent groups in our society; to present 
clearly the goals and values of a free society; and to make available 
the intelligence necessary for the wise exercise of the choices our citi¬ 
zens must make. Apparently, there are times and journals which do 
not always realize these ideals. 4 . Sometimes crusading administrators 
become so alarmed by what they conceive to be a general failure to 
abide by these ideals that they seek to establish their own media of 
communication. It is not always easy to draw a line between the ad¬ 
ministrator’s role in giving advice and the administrators role as an 
advocate. Moreover, the department head selected to provide political 
leadership may decide that it is part of his political responsibility to 
advocate one policy or program as against another. 

Nevertheless, the three conditions outlined here fix certain limita¬ 
tions to acceptable behavior by management in the public service 
in the conduct of its public relations. Any widespread activity which 
seems to threaten these conditions will result in a good deal of criticism 
which management must then be prepared to handle. James McCamy 
has commented that much of the hostility to government publicity 
arises from two “major premises.” One of these is that the publicity 
agent in government restricts access to information and so limits the 
freedom of the press. The other is that by controlling information and 
so by influencing opinion administrators may hamper the legislature 
in its role of criticizing administrative activity. 5 These premises arise 
out of the traditions and practices mentioned here. Management needs 
to be especially alert to these general traditions and practices and to 
understand that the public relations of administrative agencies is one 
of the very sensitive areas of behavior. 

Legal Limitations 

In the Federal government the fear of legislators and others about 
“propaganda” from administrative agencies has led to the enactment 
of three different pieces of legislation of a restrictive nature. As early 
as 1913 Congress provided that no agency should expend any funds 
in payment of compensation to a “publicity expert” unless specifically 
authorized to do so by law. 6 The result has been that agencies use 
many other titles, such as director of information, director of publica- 

4 See Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Responsible Press (Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). 

5 James L. McCamy, Government Publicity (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), p. 247. 

• Act of Oct. 22, 1913, 38 Stat. 212. 
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Hons and assistant to an agency head. The legislation has remained as 
an egression of Congressional fear even though it has not prevented 
the addition to management staffs of individuals specializing m pubhc- 
relations activities. In the second place, Congress has provided that 
all printing must be done through the U.S. Government Pri g 
Office 7 The purpose of this restriction was to prevent administrative 
agencies from creating their own printing plants unless authorized o 
do so and also to provide a central channel for keeping some kind o 
check upon the volume of printing activity. Agencies have often ac- 
auired their own facilities for mimeographing and multilithing mate¬ 
rials without running afoul this legal provision. The Government 
Printing Office, moreover, may contract out some of its printing wor 
when the volume exceeds its own capacity. In the third place, Congress 
has provided that no part of an appropriation may be expended for 
personal services, messages, or publications designed to influence 
Congressmen in their attitude toward pending legislation. From time 
to time the charge has been made by legislators that some agency 
was violating this statute. It is not easy to draw a line between giving 
advice about desirable legislation and “influencing” legislators; but as 
a general proposition management in the public service is expected to 
observe such a distinction. The first is permissible; the second is not. 

In various appropriation acts Congress frequently adds the proviso 
that “no part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be used 
for publicity or propaganda purposes not heretofore authorized by e 
Congress.” 8 Here again this specific appropriation limitation merely 
serves to reinforce the general legislation and to remind administrators 
that there are limits to acceptable conduct, even though Congress 
cannot define these with exactitude. In addition. Congress has from 
time to time conducted inquiries into particular agencies to determine 
whether there has been an improper use of informational activities. 
Although these inquiries may express primarily a difference of political 
opinion between legislature and administrators appointed by the Fresi- 

i Act of Mar. 1, 1919, 40 Stat. 1270. 

8 Act of Tulv 11, 1919, 41 St&t. 68. , 1 c •«_ 

»These words, for example, are to be found in the Labor-Federal Security 

Armronriation Act for the Fiscal Year 1953, approved July 5, 1952. 

to Such an inquiry was conducted in 1947-1948 by the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Department. See Publicity and Propaganda llear- 
ings of a Subcommittee of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department, 80th Cong. Five Committee reports were submitted condemning sev¬ 
eral different agencies for their propaganda activity. At the fame the Congress 
was Republican and the President a Democrat; no prosecution of individual ad- 

ministrative officers resulted. 
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dent, they nonetheless also express a deep-seated fear of administra¬ 
tive activity in the public-relations field. 

The result of all these restrictions has been to create a situation 
which McCamy has aptly termed one amounting to “insecurity of the 
publicity function.” 11 Almost everyone who has examined the subject 
dispassionately has come to the conclusion that informational activity 
by administrative agencies is both desirable and essential. 12 By its 
failure to prohibit informational programs, Congress has itself acknowl¬ 
edged this fact. Yet no positive standards or guides have ever been 
provided for the conduct of the public-relations work of Federal ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. 

General Information versus Public Relations 

There is one important distinction in the field of public relations 
which is not always understood by critics of government agencies. 

A sharp difference should be drawn between general informational 
activities and public relations. Many government agencies are created 
with the major purpose of carrying on certain research or statistical 
activities and of making public the knowledge and data they accumu¬ 
late. There would be no point, for example, in taking the census every 
ten years if the results were not published and made generally avail¬ 
able. There is no point in the Bureau of Labor Statistics collecting 
data about wage rates, strikes, volume of construction activities, trends 
in employment, or prices paid by consumers, if all this information is 
not to be published. There is no point in having agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations or in carrying out research in food and nutrition, in ani¬ 
mal diseases, in dairy-cattle breeding, in utilization of agricultural 
commodities, in entomology, or in plant soils if the results of all these 
inquiries are not made generally available. We expect the weather 
bureau to announce weather forecasts, we expect a health service to 
announce any sudden change in the incidence of communicable dis¬ 
ease, we expect the police department to reveal the facts about crimes. 

In other words, much government work involves the collection of 
information which the public at large wishes to know, and these agen¬ 
cies have an obligation to make that information generally available. 
For the lack of any better term we may call this kind of work that of 
“general information.” Certainly Congress and state legislatures do not 

11 McCamy, op. cit., p. 5. . 

12 Such a conclusion was reached by two consultants to the (Hoover) Commis¬ 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government in 1948. Their 
memorandum on the subject, however, was not published by the Commission. 
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desire to shut ofi the full and free flow of this general information to 

„11 in are interested and wish to use it. . , 

In addition, some activities of government cannot be carried on 

rhout conveying information to the public about its privileges an 
W to take advantage of them. The Social Security Administration 
must inform all the potential beneficiaries under the old-age and sur- 
• ,rvrc insurance program about the circumstances under which they 
Tre entitled to benefits and about how to file their claims. The Veterans 
Administration must periodically explain to all veterans what benefi 
they are entitled to and how to go about obtaining them. A tax depar - 
ment must inform citizens about when and how to file their tax pay¬ 
ments especially in an income-tax system such as ours which depends 
so heavily upon individual self-assessment. Regulatory agencies such 
„ those enforcing price controls in a war or defense economy must 
often°seekvoUmtaiy citizen cooperation. The Treasury Department 
has engaged in widespread sales campaigns to encourage the pure ase 
of go^mment bonds by individual investors. The Armed Forces carry 
on aggressive promotional work in an effort to persuade individuals to 

enlist for a period of service. 

Much of the publication and publicity work of government consists 
of making available this general information. When the total volume 
of Federal government printing in any one year is made known, it is 
staggering indeed, but much of it comes under this heading of general 
information. This would be true, for example, of the publication of the 
Congressional Record, of legislative committee hearings, of statutes 
of Supreme Court decisions, of decisions of regulatory tribunals and of 
so-called “legislative” courts, of opinions of the Attorney General, of 
the Federal Register, of opinions of the Comptroller General, of census 
reports, and of thousands of individual reports. 13 One of the best 
sellers” of the Federal government over the years has been a little bu - 
letin of the Children’s Bureau entitled Infant Care, a straightforward 
account about the latest ideas on feeding and caring for a newborn 
baby. The government is not mentioned in the entire book except as 

the publisher. . , 

The annual yearbook of the Department of Agriculture was revised 

in 1936 to become a series of textbooks in various phases of agricultura 

knowledge. The result has been a notable list of volumes of a general 

informational character for farm leaders and farm educational work- 

13 On the range of government publications see Laurence F. Schmeckebier, Goo 
emment Publications and Their Use (Washington: Brookings, 1936); James 
L. McCamy, Government Publications for the Citizen (New York: Columbia U 

versity Press, 1950). 
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ers. The volumes, often of over 1,000 pages in length, have such titles 
as Soils and Men (1938), Climate and Man (1941), Keeping Livestock 
Healthy (1942), Science in Farming (1943-1947), and Trees (1949). 
The periodicals published by the Federal government include School 
Life, Survey of Current Business, Technical News Bulletin and Journal 
of Research (both by the Bureau of Standards), the Monthly Labor 
Review, and several other monthly journals. 

None of this great array of publication is intended primarily to ad¬ 
vance any particular government policy or promote any particular 
government agency, although, to be sure, all those persons who use 
the information contained in these publications may be expected to 
protest if the work is drastically curtailed or eliminated. And by and 
large this kind of publication work represents the very substance of 
government operations. It was to publish just such data that many 
administrative agencies were originally created; it is for the same 
reason that they continue to receive appropriations. 

The foreign information service, or the Voice of America, is an 
important phase of diplomatic relations initiated to promote a better 
understanding of the American people and their government. “The 
object of such activities is, first, to see that the context of knowledge 
among other peoples about the United States is full and fair, not 
meager and distorted, and, second, to see that the policies which di¬ 
rectly affect other peoples are presented abroad with enough detail 
as well as background to make them understandable.” 14 There has 
been much controversy about how these objectives are to be realized 
and how such service should be operated, but there has been a general 
recognition that our diplomatic relations with the rest of the world 
require positive steps on our part to impart full and accurate informa¬ 
tion about the United States. 

All this sort of work, accordingly, ought to be regarded as quite 
distinct and different from public relations. General information work 
is one of the end purposes of administrative operations and must be 
continued if many administrative agenices are properly to perform 
their duties. 

The public relations with which management in the public service 
is especially concerned has a different purpose. We have already out¬ 
lined its role in terms of learning about public desires and aspirations, 
advising the public what it should desire, and informing the public 
about the nature of the work done by an agency. This definition more 
narrowly and more exactly comprises the scope of the public relations 

14 Arthur W. Macmahon, Memorandum on the Postwar International Program 
of the United States , U.S. Department of State Pub. 2438, 1945, p. xi. 
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which management must be prepared to undertake as a part of the 

task of directing the work of a government agency. 

Of course, public relations should also be distinguished from the 

whole subject of communication, which is the process of achieving a 
shared understanding of a shared purpose within the agency itself. 
We are concerned here with external, not internal, relations. 

Yet it is because so many persons, management officials included, 
fail to make a distinction between general information, public rela¬ 
tions, and internal communication, that so much confusion arises 
about the nature and extent of government public relations. The 
Bureau of the Budget in the Federal government had to lump to¬ 
gether “educational, informational, promotional, and publicity activi¬ 
ties” when it made an estimate of 34,000 persons at a cost of 105 mil¬ 
lion dollars engaged in this work in the fiscal year 1950. Such an esti¬ 
mate may well be too low for so wide a range of work as we have 
outlined here and probably is far too high for public-relations work 
as such. There are good reasons why it is desirable for management 
itself to draw the distinctions suggested here. One way to keep the 
general informational work above reproach is to be certain that no 
one can fairly complain about its subtle distortion for “propaganda 
purposes. Moreover, the public-relations work, defined in a more re¬ 
stricted way, can then be subject to careful and continuing scrutiny 
to make sure that it does not cross the boundary into proscribed areas 

of conduct. 

Consultation with Interest Groups 

Management necessarily maintains extensive contacts with the in- 
terest groups concerned with the work of an agency. Sometimes these 
contacts are formally recognized by the creation of advisory com¬ 
mittees on which various interest groups have official representation. 
Thus, for example, by the end of World War II the Department of 
Agriculture had 115 different national and 14 regional advisory com¬ 
mittees concerned with the food industry. It is reported that these 
committees, of which about half were concerned with processing of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, held over 400 meetings during the war 
period. 15 Sometimes, and perhaps more commonly, the contacts are 

maintained informally. 

Our concern here is not with expert consultants who individually 
or collectively are invited to advise management in the process of 
formulating agency objectives or of framing agency work programs. 

is Walter W. Wilcox, The Farmer in the Second World War (Ames: The Iowa 
State College Press, 1947), p. 357. 
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Presumably such individuals are requested to participate in the plan¬ 
ning process because of their detailed or specialized knowledge about 
the subject matter of agency activity. We are interested here in the 
individuals who are called into consultation, not because of the ex¬ 
pert knowledge they possess about a subject in its technical aspects, 
but because the point of view they may express about a subject rep¬ 
resents the attitude of an external interest group. There are times 
when this expert and this consultative point of view may be forth¬ 
coming from the same individuals. Some interest groups have expert 
staffs possessing a high degree of technical competence in a subject- 
matter field. But such experts are still to be thought of as expressing 
the point of view of their interest connection, however enlightened 
that point of view may be. There does tend to be a distinction which 
it is worthwhile for management to observe between the expert con¬ 
sultant and the representative consultant. The two are important to 
management in making decisions about the direction of an agency. 
But the two types of advice are essentially different. One is expert 
and presumably disinterested. The other may be expert but is defi¬ 
nitely interested. 

One study of permanent advisory committees in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment as of the end of the 1930’s classified committees into three 
categories: expert, expert-lay, and lay, depending upon their mem¬ 
bership. 16 The first type of advisory committee is made up of tech¬ 
nical experts. A recent example of this sort of committee was the 
provision in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 for a general advisory 
committee “to advise the Commission on scientific and technical mat¬ 
ters relating to materials, production, and research and development.” 
This kind of committee is concerned with advising management about 
the technical aspects of planning. The second kind of committee is 
made up of both expert and lay members in an effort to combine in 
a single group both the technical point of view and the interest point 
of view. A recent illustration of this kind of committee was the pro¬ 
vision in the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, approved 
July 16, for an advisory committee to be “composed of persons who 
are eminent in their respective fields of education, labor, and man¬ 
agement, and of representatives of the various types of institutions 
and of establishments furnishing education and training to veterans 
enrolled under this act.” The third kind of committee is appointed 
almost exclusively in expectation that it will represent special interest. 
A recent example of this kind of committee was the provision in the 

ie Norman N. Gill, “Permanent Advisory Committees in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment,” The Journal of Politics , vol. 2 (November, 1940), p. 411. 
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War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, approved Oct. 3, 
for an advisory board in which three persons should have had ex- 
nerience in business management,” three with “experience in matters 
relating to labor,” and three members with “experience in a S rlc ^‘ 

” The study previously mentioned found that as of May, 193 , 
there were 89 permanent committees of all three kinds in the Federal 
government. As of 1954 the number would be still larger. 

There are a number of considerations to be resolved about con¬ 
sultative committees. Should they be set up only when authorized 
bv law, or should a department head be able to set up committees 
as he sees fit? Who shall appoint the members, the chief executive 
or the department head? How large shall the committees be? Shall 
the members be paid an honorarium for attendance as well as for 
their expenses? How often should committees meet? Should commit¬ 
tees be set up to consider specific problems or should they have a 
continuing existence? How shall committees be staffed? What kind 
of record should be maintained and should it be published? These 
are all important questions of procedure which deserve careful at¬ 
tention. In general it would seem desirable for legislation to authorize 
a department head to set up consultative committees as he sees fit, 
and to create them for specific rather than general and continuing 
purposes. In consultative as distinct from planning committees, there 
seems little need to provide for compensation. A record of discus¬ 
sions ought to be maintained, but the publication of this record should 
be up to the discretion of the administrator. Many legislators and 
interest groups fear, however, that an administrator may not be suffi¬ 
ciently disposed to consult with outside groups unless some specific 

requirements on this subject are written into law. 17 

The large problems of consultation, however, are not matters of 
procedure. The basic questions involve purpose and circumstance. 
What does management expect from interest groups? What do inter¬ 
est groups want from management? Are the conditions of the moment 
such as to favor consensus or conflict between management and in¬ 
terest groups? These are the primary issues for management to con- 

sider. 

Consultation with interest groups in the administrative process 
may serve several purposes. The most common purpose perhaps is 
to keep a group informed of administrative developments. The price 

17 For a different point of view favoring appointment of committees by the chief 
executive, compensation of expenses, and publication of an annual report, see 
R. Clyde White, “Local Participation in Social Security Administration, rubltc 

Administration Review, vol. 5 (Spring, 1945), p. 141. 
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administrator of World War II has paid tribute, for example, to the 
part the petroleum products industry advisory committee played in 
disseminating information and interpreting regulations for the in¬ 
dustry. 18 Perhaps no interest group in all the country works more 
closely with administrators than the local parent-teacher associa¬ 
tions. These groups bring together parents of school-age children and 
their teachers to discuss school problems and to keep parents informed 
about what the schools are endeavoring to do. In the second place, 
interest groups may be brought into the administrative process in 
order to advise administrators about the intricacies of dealing with 
their group. Certainly industry and labor committees were extensively 
employed in the economic mobilization work of World War II in 
order to help agencies like the War Production Board to work effec¬ 
tively with industry. 19 For example, the Petroleum Administration for 
War found that its industry advisory committees were helpful in 
averting petroleum shortages and transportation breakdowns. Mili¬ 
tary and essential civilian needs were fully met with a minimum bur¬ 
den upon the industry through a small administrative organization. 
These results were possible because there was practically complete 
agreement between government and industry as to objectives, there 
was mutual confidence in operations, and there were effective or¬ 
ganizational relationships, including genuine industry participation. 20 

But consultative devices may also be unsuccessfully used. The De¬ 
partment of Agriculture from 1938 to 1942 tried establishing local 
planning committees of farmers to prepare the actual administrative 
programs to be undertaken in the area. The committees were not able 
to agree among themselves in formulating policy and program ob¬ 
jectives. 21 Consultative committees are sometimes set up with the 
idea that conflicting interests brought together in a common forum 
will undoubtedly be able to achieve a consensus. All the administrator 
or the legislator needs to do then is to accept the ready-made result. 

18 Chester Bowles, “OPA Volunteers: Big Democracy in Action,” Public Admin¬ 
istration Review , vol. 5 (Autumn, 1945), p. 351. 

19 On this experience see Carl Henry Monsees, “Industry Advisory Committees 
in the War Agencies,” Public Administration Review , vol. 3 (Summer, 1943), 
p. 254; Edythe W. First, Industry and Labor Advisory Committees in the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and the Office of Production Management , historical 
reports on War Administration, Civilian Production Administration, Special Study 
24, (1946); and Carol Riegelman, Labour-Management Cooperation in United 
States War Production (Montreal: International Labor Office, 1948). 

20 William H. Newman, “Government-Industry Cooperation That Works,” Pub¬ 
lic Administration Review, vol. 6 (Summer, 1946), p. 240. 

21 Charles M. Hardin, “Reflections on Agricultural Policy Formation in the 
United States,” The American Political Science Review , vol. 42 (October, 1948), 
p. 889. 
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We have had sufficient experience with economic advisory councils 
in this and other countries to indicate that no ready-made consensus 
results simply from setting up interest-group representation. The ad¬ 
ministrator, the chief executive, and the legislature cannot so easily 
abdicate their major task of building consensus or compromise on 
their own initiative among conflicting interest groups. 

Basically, there are three attitudes or moods which may character¬ 
ize the management of an agency in its external relations with af¬ 
fected interest groups. One is an attitude of aloofness, which may 
range from indifference to punitive zeal. Sometimes, the reforming 
enthusiasm which leads to the passage of regulatory legislation, such 
as that to curb mislabeling of foodstuffs or the fraudulent advertising 
of securities, may cause administrators to regard the group they deal 
with virtually as culprits. Any consultation with the group to be regu¬ 
lated then appears as a “sellout.” This mood is not necessarily evident 
in every instance of regulatory activity, and in some arrangements 
the affected group may dominate or considerably influence the regu¬ 
latory body itself. 22 But there may be conditions and circumstances 
when management purposefully will desire to remain aloof from any 
close identification or collaboration with the interest groups affected 
by its activities. In the second place, management attitude toward 
interest groups may be conciliatory, almost educative in tone. Man¬ 
agement may assume that of course interest groups are selfish or 
narrowly motivated but that if exposed to facts and a broader point 
of view they will accept administrative effort. Because some adminis¬ 
trative work is founded upon a highly specialized competence, as 
in public-health work, management may hope that it can educate its 
clientele, such as milk distributors, to accept the need for certain 
standards of conduct. Moreover, management may be conciliatory 
in tone because administrators want to be liked as other people do. 
In the third place, management may assume that its role is one of 
acceptance of an interest’s point of view, that its task is one of doing 
whatever a particular group desire. Here the tone may become one 
of subservience, even perhaps of sycophancy. 

Circumstances do much to generate or mitigate these various atti¬ 
tudes. Much depends, as one student has pointed out, upon the “de¬ 
gree of controversy” which attends the passage of a particular piece 
of legislation. 23 If one group has succeeded in pushing enactment 
of a law, such as the veterans’ legislation of 1944, without opposition 

22 See Avery Leiserson, Administrative Regulation: A Study in Representation of 
Interests (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 

23 Truman, op. cit p. 439 
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from any other group, it is natural to expect that the management of 
an agency will consult closely with the dominant group in its subse¬ 
quent administration of that legislation. When there is conflict within 
groups or among groups, as about the degree of special government 
assistance to be given the tenant farmer, management may choose to 
be aloof from all groups or may endeavor to mediate among the con¬ 
flicting parties. 

Another factor is the stability or cohesive strength of the groups 
which urge and obtain passage of legislation. A great burst of reform¬ 
ing zeal unleashed by revelations of misconduct in the handling of 
insurance investments, in the sale of stock securities, in management 
of commercial banks, in the sense of contractual responsibility dis¬ 
played by unions—any such agitation may arouse public indignation 
and result in new legislation. Then the groups which joined in the 
hue and cry may disintegrate, leaving behind an administrator with a 
law to enforce but with no group to exhort him to constant vigilance. 
In the 1930’s some new administrative agencies of the Federal govern¬ 
ment endeavored to organize “consumer groups” to represent a coun¬ 
terweight to the pressures from labor, industrial, and agricultural 
interest groups. The effort was not very successful because the con¬ 
sumer group proved to be so “amorphous and ineffective in promoting 
its own interest.” 24 

An administrator may find that his position is such that he is ex¬ 
pected to mediate among competing groups concerned with the work 
of an agency. Sometimes organizational structures have been put to¬ 
gether in order to encourage management to compromise among 
groups. Thus, the Farmers Home Administration is a part of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture rather than a separate agency, as the Rural 
Resettlement Administration was when first founded in 1935. Some¬ 
times specialized interest groups effective in influencing the work of 
one agency will oppose its amalgamation with another where some 
other group influence predominates. Conservationist and sports groups 
are opposed to a merger of all Federal land-management agencies 
because this might mean they would have less influence, for example, 
upon the work of the Forest Service. The air-transportation industry 
does not wish to be subject to the regulatory authority of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission because railroad interests have been 
the predominant concern of that agency. 

Professor Truman has declared that an administrator “is constantly 
attempting to move his activities from a level of controversy to one 

24 Persia Campbell, Consumer Representation in the New Deal (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 264. 
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f acceptance. . . 2 ‘ This may well be a natural kind of tendency, 

°. ce m0 st of us regard the individual as “queer” who would live in 
Constant state of tension. Such being the case, management seeks 
consultative relationships with interest groups both for self-protection 

nd for peace. There is even a strategy of effective change which de¬ 
fends upon collaboration with affected groups. When an administra¬ 
tor wants the law he carries out amended, he will usually get in touch 
with the interest groups involved and convince them that a change 
iTdesirable. Or an administrator eager to carry out certain programs, 
such as public generation of power, may seek to align benefiting 
groups with the agency’s position as a counterweight to hostile 

^Consultation achieves the epitome of democratic participation when 
administrative action depends upon an actual referendum among the 
affected group. This has been done in the field of imposing agricul¬ 
tural marketing agreements and marketing quotas upon a defined 
marketing area. It has also been used in connection with tobacco in¬ 
spection, soil conservation, and production control. Between 1938 and 
1941 there were at least 26 such referenda held under the auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture. The expense of such a practice, as 
well as the absence of machinery for its execution, forestalls extensive 

resorting to this device even were it desirable. 27 

The collaborative duties of management in the public service have 
become quite large. To some degree legislatures have tended to enact 
laws involving the broadest kind of agreement and have left to ad¬ 
ministrators the task of further refinement. This process then transfers 
the conflict of interest groups from the legislative to the administra¬ 
tive arena. The task of consensus, of compromise, and even of deci¬ 
sion has fallen increasingly upon administrators. This has meant that 
management must necessarily engage in a careful and continuing 
procedure of consultation with the affected interest groups. Bureau¬ 
cratic behavior is kept within some limits of popular control by this 
whole process. But there is the obvious danger that in the process 
government administration may become synonymous with interest- 
group administration. The voice of the people may in reality be the 
voice of the loudest, most articulate, and best-organized group. Here 
the administrator faces the same problem which confronts also the 


26 Truman, op. cit., p. 447. . , . .. c 

26 cf. Philip Selznick, TV A and the Grass Roots (Berkeley: University ot 

California Press, 1949). , 

27 L. B. Howard, “The Agricultural Referendum,” Public Administration Review , 

vol. 2 (Winter, 1942), p. 9. 
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legislator and the chief executive. Only an individual's personal sense 
of integrity can provide a final answer. 

In creating formal consultative devices, the administrator must 
make clear that he expects the group to be advisory rather than re¬ 
sponsible for actual policy formulation, that he is seeking representa¬ 
tion of group interests rather than group participation in the actual 
conduct of administrative operations, that mutual exchange of in¬ 
formation is desired rather than a merger of interests and goals. 28 
Indeed, there have apparently been instances when Congress has 
sought to curb the control of a department by its politically responsi¬ 
ble head through the advisory committee device; this seems to have 
occurred in agriculture where the fear has been expressed that depart¬ 
ment heads appointed by Presidents listen too closely to urban in¬ 
terests. 29 Interest groups have their place in public administration, 
and management needs to recognize and accommodate that place. 30 
Presumably, however, there is still a general interest or a public in¬ 
terest which is something more than the sum total of individual group 
interests. 

Contact with Citizens 

A major element in government public relations arises from the 
numerous contacts which citizens may have with various administra¬ 
tive agencies. The very extent of government service today means 
that most citizens will have some contact with a number of govern¬ 
ment officials. The police officer, the fireman, the public-school 
teacher—these are public employees familiar to many persons. Inspec¬ 
tors for such matters as sanitation, buildings, elevators, and automo¬ 
biles may come in touch with a large number of citizens. The indi¬ 
vidual who seeks information or help from an agency must neces¬ 
sarily visit a government office. His reaction depends in large part 
upon the kind of reception he obtains from a counter clerk or inter¬ 
viewer. 

Because the public idea of a government agency is so much influ¬ 
enced by the nature of these contacts, many agencies have made spe¬ 
cial efforts to encourage careful behavior by the officials who come 
in direct touch with the public. Training courses are often used to 
emphasize the importance of courteous and helpful handling of citi- 

28 Cf. John L. Afros, “Labor Participation in the Office of Price Administration, 
The American Political Science Review , vol. 40 (June, 1946), p. 458. 

29 Charles M. Hardin, “Political Influence and Agricultural Research,” The 
American Political Science Review, vol. 41 (August, 1947), p. 668. 

30 For an interesting account of interest-group attitudes toward administration, 
see Chap. 22, “The Growth of Influence of Farm Organizations,” in Wilcox, op. cit. 
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zen contacts. Extra care may be given to the assignment of personnel 
to interview duties. Only if prompt, effective action follows upon the 
heels of friendly contact can the reputation of an administrative 
agency be preserved. The way in which requests for information are 
handled and the way in which complaints are adjusted will do much 
to determine how an agency “rates” with the public. 

Indeed, some agencies from time to time make elaborate surveys 
of public attitudes toward their work as a means for guiding an im¬ 
provement in public relations. Questions may be asked about past 
experience in obtaining service, or about general knowledge about 
the work which an agency performs. Information on these subjects 
may help management in determining what is most needed in order 
to improve their public relations. 

Reporting 

Management in the public service has a responsibility faithfully 
and fully to report about the work of an administrative agency, about 
the policies which have been adopted and why, about accomplish¬ 
ments, about problems and difficulties, about failures, and about plans 
for the future. Such a definition of proper behavior is easier to state 
than to fulfill. For in the performance of that responsibility there is 
many a pitfall for the unwary administrator. 

It is customary for Congress to prescribe that every agency of the 
Federal government shall publish an annual report. Sometimes, as 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, Congress specifies more frequent 
reporting, in this instance quarterly. But the legislature does not in¬ 
dicate the extent of the desired reports, how they shall be prepared, 
or their expected format. In some agencies, as with the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, the custom has grown up of reporting on a biennial 
rather than an annual basis. State legislatures and local governments 
often fail to provide any legal requirement for reporting, leaving the 
practice to executive and administrative discretion. 

Annual or other reports are usually addressed to a chief executive, 
to the legislature, or to both jointly. In the Federal government they 
are almost always printed and become available, usually at a modest 
charge, to the interested public as well. There is no general practice 
among chief executives or legislatures of giving special attention to 
these reports. The reports are considered to be in the nature of public 
documents for such informational use as any person may wish to 
make of them. 

In the Federal government at least, some effort has been made 
in recent years to publish attractive documents as annual and special 
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reports. This trend began with the appearance in 1934 of the report 
of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion. This document was printed on good paper with large pages, 
clear type, and numerous maps, charts, and photographs. It inaugu¬ 
rated a style of publishing which was continued by the National Re¬ 
sources Committee (or National Resources Planning Board as it was 
later designated). In 1936 the Resettlement Administration published 
its first annual report in the same format, again with numerous 
photographs and other illustrations. This led to considerable criticism 
that the report had been prepared in this manner in order to influ¬ 
ence voters in the forthcoming presidential election. Subsequently, 
at the end of World War II, General George C. Marshall as Chief 
of Staff issued a biennial report covering the last two years of military 
operations which used maps in color drawn by the artist whose 
work had become well known in Fortune Magazine. Yet even in the 
afterglow of military victory there were legislators who raised their 
eyebrows at this obviously expensive piece of administrative reporting. 

Unless an annual report is presented in drab and dull format, un¬ 
less a report confines itself to facts and eschews matters of controversy, 
it may be regarded as “propaganda” on behalf of the chief executive, 
the administrator, and especially the administrative program which 
it represents. This propaganda has as its obvious purpose, the oppo¬ 
nents say, to influence voters at election time and to encourage pres¬ 
sure upon legislators for some particular line of action. Management 
thus finds itself in the unhappy spot of being expected to report to 
the public but not to say anything, and certainly not to say it so that 
anyone will want to read it. Here is one of the great dilemmas of 
public administration. 

When the administrator resorts to other media of public relations 
besides the printed report, he may encounter even more hostility. 
The Resettlement Administration pioneered in another medium, that 
of the sound motion picture. Assembling a director-producer, camera¬ 
man, and musician of outstanding talent, the agency authorized the 
preparation of two documentary films for public release designed 
to explain the circumstances which created the dust bowl and over¬ 
production.” The two films. The Plow That Broke the Plains and The 
River , have become major works of contemporary art, and are to be 
seen from time to time in museum showings. But when the first pic¬ 
ture was released in 1936, the conjunction of a presidential election 
seemed more than a mere coincidence. Although the films never men¬ 
tioned President Roosevelt by name, the implication of justifying New 
Deal support was readily apparent. Since that time an alert legislature 
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, been wary of any motion-picture activity by administrative agen- 
* aS If an author wishes to write a novel entitled The Grapes of 
Wrath this is the artist's privilege. If a motion-picture producer wishes 
make a notable film based upon that novel, this is the privilege 
°r free enterprise. But for author or producer to be hired by a govem- 
° ent agency to do the same thing raises the fearful prospect of ad- 
m inistrative propaganda as a possible forerunner of administrative 
tvranny. The fear is not without justification. The artist may feel that 
he has been left to the dictates of avid commercialism. But this, at 

least is not the dictate of absolutism. 

The government administrator may do his reporting through public 
appearances and through news conferences. These public appearances 
may be covered by press, radio, and television, and so reach out far 
beyond the immediate audience. The press conference has become 
an accepted technique of presenting the administrative point of view 
on many current problems. Exhibits, demonstrations, and a periodic 
“open house" in public buildings may also help inform the public 
about government work. Some administrators may be more effective 
than others in arousing interest and in obtaining sympathetic cover¬ 
age But many resources are available to management for keeping 
the "public" informed of policy development and administrative ac- 

tion. 31 u 

There is ever the problem of how to persuade management to be 

frank and to admit mistakes. The commonly accepted political maxim 
of government seems to prescribe that an administrator must never 
acknowledge error. It is perhaps also a common human disposition 
to ignore the mistakes one commits or to gloss over their importance. 
It may be possible on occasion to persuade administrators to keep 
more or less frank internal records of experience as a guide to those 
who come after them. This was tried on a large scale during World 
War II in a so-called “administrative history program." The studies 
which were prepared, some of which were published, about the work 
of the War Production Board, the Office of Price Administration, and 
the War and Navy Departments, among others, were surprisingly 
frank and objective in their content. But these “histories" have re¬ 
ceived little general notice and were prepared primarily for scholars 
and for future administrators. They have not been regarded as a pub¬ 
lic-relations effort. In so far as the administrator is concerned, his 


ai In San Diego the 1951 annual report of the municipal govemment-a council- 
manager city—was produced as a motion picture. See D. W. Campbell, “San 
Diego's 1951 Annual Report,” Public Administration Review, vol. 13 (Winter, 
1953), p. 30. 
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current reporting for public consumption is apt to be optimistic in 
tone. The criticism comes from outraged interest groups, from indus¬ 
trious newspaper reporters, and from watchful legislators. In the 
past at least, these have proved an ample safeguard. 

From time to time the problem arises of conflicting information 
provided the public by administrative agencies. Sometimes this con¬ 
flict occurs within an administrative agency itself. Sometimes it arises 
between administrative agencies. The first situation is a problem for 
management to solve. The second is a problem for the chief execu¬ 
tive to handle. Within a particular administrative agency conflicting 
public information may reflect faulty communication of purpose by 
top management or faulty supervision of operations. Occasionally it 
reflects divided policy counsels within top management itself and a 
resort to the public press as a means of exerting pressure upon ad¬ 
ministrative decision making. When interagency conflict arises, the 
situation simply reflects conflicting ideas and purposes at work within 
government as a whole. 

It is not easy to handle these conflicts, either for management or 
for the chief executive. There is always the danger that “censorship” 
will be charged by the public press. Even administrative secrecy for 
the sake of preserving information involving the national security is 
likely to encounter similar accusations. Conflicting public relations 
arising out of administrative misunderstandings may well be deplored. 
But conflicting public relations arising out of the clash of group in¬ 
terests in a democratic society are a natural phenomenon of our politi¬ 
cal system. 

Legislative Relations 

The legislative relations of management in the public service are 
vital because upon them depends so many decisions about what an 
agency may and may not do. Yet these relations are exceedingly com¬ 
plex and often highly personalized. Moreover, the relations are both 
formal and informal. And there is always the danger that these rela¬ 
tionships may cross into the realm of political manipulation and per¬ 
sonal benefit. 

In its formal relations to a legislature, the management of any 
agency is usually much concerned about four legislative committees, 
two in each house. First, management must usually develop close 
working relationships with the subject-matter committees of each 
house. In the Federal government the Secretary of State and his asso¬ 
ciates have close contact with the Senate Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The Treasury 
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oar tment must work closely with the House Committee on Ways 

dMeans and with the Senate Committee on Finance, as well as 
^•th the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation on tax mat- 
W1 and with House and Senate Committees on Banking and Cur- 
tefS ’ on other matters. The Secretary of Defense and the secretaries 
f f the military departments with their associates are much concerned 
about their working relations with the House and Senate Committees 
a the Armed Services. The Atomic Energy Commission has to have 
close working relations with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
So one might go on through the list of legislative committees and the 
administrative agencies of government. Usually there is one standing 
committee in each house of Congress which will have jurisdiction 
over all matters affecting a particular agency, but sometimes, as in 
the case of the Treasury Department, an agency will have to work 
with different committees concerned with different phases of its op¬ 
eration. There is not necessarily any close articulation between com¬ 
mittees of the legislature and the organizational structure of adminis¬ 
trative agencies. 

The subject-matter committees are the ones which consider any 
extension or modification of existing legislation under which an agency 
operates as well as any new legislation affecting an agency. Sometimes 
the request to make changes in legislation will originate with the 
management of an agency; sometimes it will originate with an inter¬ 
est group or simply out of the personal concern of an individual legis¬ 
lator. In any event, management is almost always eager to express 
some opinion about the merits of pending legislation, and the com¬ 
mittees are usually desirous of obtaining this administrative judgment. 
Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, moreover, the 
standing committees have authority to undertake an investigation at 
any time of any phase of the work of an administrative agency falling 
within the jurisdiction of a committee (Sec. 134 of the Act of Aug. 2, 

1946). 

In addition to the standing committees of each house, the manage¬ 
ment of an agency also has close working relationships with the appro¬ 
priate subcommittee of both the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations. These subcommittees consider each year the appro¬ 
priation requests of an agency and in effect practically decide what 
an agency may spend on its various programs. These subcommittees, 
furthermore, may decide what restrictions if any shall be imposed 
upon the expenditure operations of particular agencies. 

But the management of an agency sometimes finds that more than 
just four committees of the legislature are interested in its work. In 
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the Federal government both the House and the Senate have stand¬ 
ing committees on government operations (previously termed “com¬ 
mittees on expenditures in the executive departments”). These com¬ 
mittees have the duty of receiving and examining reports of the 
Comptroller General about illegal expenditures by administrative 
agencies, of “studying the operation of government activities at all 
levels with a view to determining its economy and efficiencyof 
considering legislation on budgetary and accounting procedures, of 
considering legislation on administrative reorganization, of “evalu¬ 
ating the effects of law enacted to reorganize the legislative and execu¬ 
tive branches of the government,” and of studying intergovernmental 
relations within the United States and between the United States 
and international organizations. This is obviously a very broad charter 
of investigative power conferred upon the two committees, and as a 
result the work of any agency of government may come under scru¬ 
tiny at some time by one of these committees. Moreover, either House, 
whenever it is disposed to do so, may create a special investigative 
committee to inquire into the operations of a government agency. 

Formally, it is the duty of top-management officials in a government 
agency to appear before one of these legislative committees whenever 
asked to do so. Furthermore, an administrative official may desire 
to use the device of a committee hearing to announce some new pol¬ 
icy or to recommend a new piece of legislation. But many administra¬ 
tors have found it desirable in practice to remain on a close personal 
basis with the chairman, the ranking minority member, and the chief 
of the committee staff. Thus, for example, many budgetary matters 
may be discussed informally without resorting to official legislation. 

The extent of the legislative relationships of an agency may become 
quite burdensome. The number of different committees which in 1942 
wanted testimony from the newly appointed chairman of the War 
Production Board was so great that Mr. Nelson for a time spent more 
days “on the Hill” than in his own office. This kind of situation is 
very likely to happen when a great new agency or program of work 
in which there is much general interest is being launched. Throughout 
World War II the War Department had a little staff of three full-time 
persons attached to the undersecretary’s office just to receive requests 
for information from the “Truman committee,” the Senate Special Com¬ 
mittee Investigating the National Defense Program. These inquiries 
were referred to various offices for investigation and preparation of re¬ 
plies, and then all data were channeled back to the committee through 
the special office. The special adviser also arranged for the appearance 
of War Department personnel whenever the committee desired to hold 
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a formal hearing on some matter. The War Department had another 
special office for maintaining relations throughout the war with the 
House and Senate Committees on Military Affairs, and the budget 
officer of the department maintained constant contact with the two 

appropriations committees. 

It is quite common for individual legislators to refer complaints or 
questions from their constituents to the proper administrative agency 
for investigation. The results of such an inquiry are then sent back 
to the legislator for transmission to the resident of his state or district. 
Most of the time legislators are satisfied with the answers they re¬ 
ceive from an administrative agency, but sometimes a great deal of 
criticism arises aimed at persuading an agency to adopt a different 
course of action. At all times, inquiries from individual legislators 
must be handled with great care and respect by the management 

of an agency. . . , „ 

Occasionally, agencies may be subject to pressure from legislators 

to locate field offices in a particular place, or to leave alone a field 
office once it has been located in a particular place, or to undertake 
special projects of interest to the legislator, or even to give some spe¬ 
cial consideration to a constituent. When these requests come from 
a member of the appropriations subcommittee, they are difficult to 
disregard. All such requests require careful attention. When there 
are good reasons for noncompliance, certainly the legislator must be 
told them in straightforward terms. Pressures for the appointment of 
constituents to administrative posts have greatly lessened since civil 
service regulations have been applied to most Federal agencies, and 
such pressures have diminished in our state and local governments 
with the expansion of civil service practices. But this whole matter, 

too, requires special attention by management. 

Nothing said here has been intended to suggest that the legislative 
relations of management are in any way questionable or unethical. 
On the contrary, these relations are crucially important in the effec¬ 
tive operation of any agency. Most legislators are hard-working, sin¬ 
cere, able men. They are properly interested in the work of govern¬ 
ment agencies. They respect administrative officers who deal with 
them frankly and openly, even when they do not personally agree 
on matters of policy. Legislators are usually quick to spot the ad¬ 
ministrative officer who tries to conceal information, who is conde¬ 
scending in tone, or who knows very little about his own operations. 

An alert and wise management gives thoughtful attention to its 
legislative relations. 
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Conclusion 

The public relations of the public service cannot be separated from 
the politics of government. The very essence of government in our 
society involves the conflicting interests of competing groups, and 
the genius of politics is to build a varying consensus among these 
groups sufficient to achieve and maintain political power. The top 
administrator appointed for reasons of political allegiance and loyalty 
is a participant in this process. The management official appointed 
for his technical capacity is a participant, too, by the very nature of 
the political implications inherent in the administrative work he di¬ 
rects. In consequence, the public relations of management must ever 
be conditioned by the broad political context in which it operates 
as well as by the peculiar political circumstances of any one time 
or place. 

Management in the public service has an obligation to inform all 
who are interested about the progress and problems of administra¬ 
tion. The informational base of a democratic society can never be 
taken for granted. The facts of government service deserve constant 
reiteration. Management “ballyhoo” obviously can never be a substi¬ 
tute for management achievement. Indeed, it has been well said that 
performance plus reporting equals public relations. 32 Much of the 
reputation of an administrative agency results not from what manage¬ 
ment says but from what employees do. If a staff takes its public con¬ 
tacts seriously, if it endeavors to render service promptly and to ex¬ 
plain its inability to act as requested courteously, if it gives the ex¬ 
ternal impression of work properly done, then the task of public rela¬ 
tions by management is immeasurably aided. 

Public relations is knowing what the public expects and explaining 
how administration is meeting these desires. Public relations is the 
assurance that past failures or mistakes will not recur. Public relations 
is advising about the problems of the future. But public relations can 
never be a substitute for good work well done. 

The direction of the work of an administrative agency includes the 
obligations of public relations. In a democracy direction depends 
upon public understanding, public alertness, public sympathy, and 
public support. The management which plans without a concern for 
public reaction may as well not plan at all. A management whose 

82 Eleanor S. Ruhl, Public Relations for Government Employees: An Action 
Program (Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1953). This little pamphlet is full of 
good practical suggestions about the conduct of a public-relations program in the 
public service. 
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suDervisory practices are not continually alert to the impact of ad¬ 
ministrative work upon the public has exercised no supervise 
all A management which cannot or does not learn from, mi orm, 

advise its public does not know the meanmg of managemen . 

The work of management, then, begins with the common ask 

providing direction for an administrative agency in order that publ 

purpose may be translated into public service. 
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chapter 7 Organization as a 


Technical Problem 


Management must do more than provide direction to an ad " lin ^ 
““.Savor. It must facilitate administrative activity by handlmg 
certain common problems of operation as well. These problems_are 
chiefly four in number: the organizational structure for group _effor t, 
the budgeting of activities, legal counsel and guidance of ac »> 
and the recruitment and retention of the necessary personnel. These 
four subjects are our concern in this part of the volume. 
^Organization is the stntctnral framework within which the work 
of many individuals is carried on for the realization of a common 
purpose As such, it is a system of work assignment among groups 
of persons specializing in particular phases of a general task. Bu 
organization, especially in the public service is more than just a 
structure of working relationships. In the second place, organizational 
arrangements reflect certain governmental expectations as well, ex¬ 
pectations which arise out of the political processes and governmental 
practices of our society. In addition, organization is people working 
together, and so it takes on the characteristics of human relationships 
which are involved in group activity. In terms of the social psycho - 
ogy of group effort, we may say that organization sets up patterns 

of expected behavior for people working together. 

The administrative organization of governmental services is usually 
specified in more or less degree by law. Our legislatures serve as the 
primary architects of administrative organization in the public serv¬ 
ice. Occasionally in our state governments some administrative agen¬ 
cies are specified in the constitution. Most city agencies are set up 
by charter provisions enacted by the state legislature or approved by 
the voters in a referendum. The legislative interest in turn is supple¬ 
mented by the interest and concern of the chief executive. Sometimes 
the chief executive by law is delegated power to create specific agen- 
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cies to carry out the broad tasks authorized by the legislature. Some¬ 
times the chief executive is given the power to reorganize administra¬ 
tive agencies. In any event, the chief excutive may desire certain or¬ 
ganizational arrangements and will use his influence in various ways 
to achieve those goals. 

We shall not endeavor here to explore the “politics” of administra¬ 
tive organization in the public service. There are various factors and 
influences which motivate legislatures and chief executives in deter¬ 
mining the broad outlines of organizational structure for governmental 
activities. These political factors in organization deserve far more at¬ 
tention by students of government than they usually receive, but their 
discussion is properly a part of the whole subject of the “politics of 
public service” and so has been left to another volume. We need to 
understand clearly here that the organizational discretion of manage¬ 
ment in government administration is necessarily circumscribed by 
the provisions of law. Departmental and other administrators have 
only such authority to organize their work as has been left to them 
by the legislation which they are engaged in carrying out. Manage¬ 
ment may, of course, endeavor to persuade chief executives and legis¬ 
latures to make changes in organization, but action is then left to the 
pleasure of the chief executive and legislature. It is only within pre¬ 
scribed limits that management may create, shift, and abolish the 
various units of an agency's organizational structure. Indeed, even 
where there are no legal limitations as such, political considerations 
may nonetheless suggest caution in changing government organiza¬ 
tional arrangements, such as closing a particular local field office. 
One of the first organizational tasks of management is to understand 
the extent of the political interests concerned with the internal operat¬ 
ing structure of an agency. These interests necessarily have to be 
accommodated in some degree. 

Organization is also a problem, as we have mentioned, in human 
relations. The major aspects of this subject are considered in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. It must be borne in mind, however, that these factors 
of group relationships in organization serve to qualify the aspects of 
organization which are our principal interest in the present chapter. 
Organization can never be separated into neat compartments labeled 
respectively “political,” “technical,” and “social.” We separate them 
here only for convenience of discussion. In practice, these three funda¬ 
mental considerations in constructing and reconstructing organization 
are closely meshed. 

Yet it is the proposition of this chapter that there are certain “tech¬ 
nical” factors in organizational practice, that these factors have been 
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we have also learned from experience that specialization in individual 
and group effort promotes improved performance of the common pu - 
nose either by increasing output or by reducing the numbers of per¬ 
sons required to do a specific task. The first essential element of or¬ 
ganization, then, is work specialization. This is the* 
pensable foundation of all group or large-scale effort. From this con 
dition flow certain corollary requirements of organization^ life. 

The division of work in an agency must be devised in such a y 
as to promote the realization of the agency’s objectives. In other wor , 
organization is closely related to purpose, and any particular orga 
zational structure must represent a reasonable or logical division 
tasks involved in accomplishing that basic purpose It is not easy to 
apply this, or any other, canon of organizational behavior. But an 
organizational structure which appeared to hamper or discourage 
the realization of an agency’s basic purposes would be obviously faulty. 

i In the literature of organization, the author has found the following volumes 
most helpful in providing the essential ideas which have grown up about organiza¬ 
tional practice: Luther Culick and L. Urwick, eds.. Papers on the S ^ ce f ^ 
ministration (New York: Institute of Public Administration 1937) and especmly 
Gulick’s own first paper, “Notes on a Theory "! Organization James D. Mooney 
and Alan C Reiley, Onward Industry! (New York: Harper, 1931), Paul E. Howe 
Lounsbury S Fish, and Hubert L. Smith, Top-management Organization and Con¬ 
trol (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1941 >; L. Urwiclc, Whit and 

istration (New York: Harper, 1943); and John M. Gaus, Leonard D. White and 

Marshall E. Dimock, The Frontiers of Public Administration (Chicago. Th 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936). 
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In any large-scale effort every major aspect of a job must be assigned 
to some person or group to accomplish. We shall refer later to the 
problem of how a general task may be divided. But organization not 
only begins with a division of work; it requires a division which will 
encompass all necessary component elements of a general task. An 
organization structure which omits any essential part of the work 
necessary to realize a common purpose is also faulty. 

There is still a third requirement in division of work. The division 
of duties must be clearly defined so that those responsible for their 
performance will know exactly what they are expected to accomplish, 
and so that each individual and group will understand their relation¬ 
ship to all other component elements of a common enterprise. It is 
surprising in many agencies to find how often the division of work 
has been uncertainly defined, with resulting confusion in duties, over¬ 
lapping and duplication of effort, and poor accomplishment. An or¬ 
ganization structure which does not make its division of work clear 
and certain is faulty. 

If these three requirements in division of work are readily grasped, 
we still face the basic question of all: Just how shall any general 
enterprise be divided into work specialities? Granted that the division 
of work should add up to a common purpose, that every essential part 
of the common purpose should be recognized in the division of work, 
and that the division of work should be clearly defined, these maxims 
by no means tell us how to divide up work in the first place. This is, 
of course, the crucial factor in organization. 

Before we start to answer this question, let us observe several quali¬ 
fications. Some forms of work specialization have developed far back 
in man’s life, even before we have any recorded history. There have 
been differences in society between farmers and urban dwellers, be¬ 
tween warriors and noncombatants, between rulers and subjects, be¬ 
tween craftsmen and common laborers. As cultures become more and 
more complex, specialization tends to advance. Today, in our highly 
interrelated society, work specialization has acquired far-reaching 
variety. In consequence, the work specialization which an administra¬ 
tive agency of government recognizes is in large part conditioned by 
the traditions and customs of work specialization in society as a 
whole. The development of professions is an acknowledgment of 
specialized knowledge and skills. Educational practices reinforce as 
well as reflect these customary specializations in work. Moreover, the 
state of knowledge in any society influences the practices of work spe¬ 
cialization. The larger the body of knowledge, the greater the prob¬ 
able degree of specialization which occurs in a society. Work special- 
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ization may also be affected by group habits and by the sense of 
nnblic propriety which exists in a society. No administrator ever 
fw'S .."organization o». of whole cloth. Even when he starts a new 
agency, he has behind him accumulated experience, knowledge, p 

fessions and traditions upon which to draw. 

Apart from the common problem in all organization of accommodat¬ 
ing the need for geographical specialization-a separate problem ^ 
be discussed below-organizational theory recognizes four major kinds 
of specialization by which work may be divided. The firs, of these 
is usually labeled “specialization by purpose, the second is ^pema- 
ization by process,” the third is “specialization by clientele, and the 
fourth is “specialization by product.” Although each of these types of 
specialization is fairly easy to define, no hard and fast line of demarca¬ 
tion is possible. Some shading of one kind of specialization into an¬ 
other is not unusual. Moreover, these various types of specialization 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive in an organization. In some ad¬ 
ministrative agencies two or more types of specialization may be found 
functioning along side of each other. This situation is not necessarily 
faulty, at least in the present state of knowledge about organization. 

One other factor must be emphasized at this point. We are here 
concerned with operating organization, with the structure which exists 
to perform the various parts of the end purpose of an agency. Operat¬ 
ing organization is to be distinguished from management organization, 
which is a separate and peculiar kind of organizational problem. This 
will be considered in a later section. At present our concern is exclu¬ 
sively with work specialization in performing operating, or end-pur- 


pose, activities. 

Specialization by purpose means division of work according to a 
subdivision of the component ends or objectives of an agency. For 
example, a treasury or finance department in government is usually 
the agency for collection of taxes. The common basis for organizing 
this work is to divide the collection of taxes into various particular 
taxes to be collected—between property taxes and sales taxes at the 
local level or between income taxes and customs taxes at the national 
level. The component elements of the Department of Defense are 
ground forces, naval forces, and air forces. The component elements 
of the national Housing and Home Finance Agency are public housing, 
public guarantee of private-housing finance, and supervision of private¬ 
housing finance agencies. The Tennessee Valley Authority has had as 
its major operating units water control, power, and chemical engineer¬ 


ing. 

Perhaps the meaning of specialization by purpose can be illustrated 
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by a contrast. During World War II the War Department had a single 
command, or operating agency, set up to provide the supply support 
both for commands training troops in the United States and for com¬ 
mands directing overseas combat operations. This purpose of supply 
support was divided internally by type of commodity handled, a basis 
of specialization about which we shall say more later. If this primary 
purpose had been organized into component purposes it would have 
been divided into such units as research and development, procure¬ 
ment (purchasing and production expediting), storage and distribu¬ 
tion, repair and maintenance, and transportation. But the supply sup¬ 
port agency of the War Department was not actually organized in 
this way. 2 

Sometimes one finds the educational purpose of a public-school 
system organized not by age group and area served but according to 
subtypes of education: common schooling, classical education, scien¬ 
tific education, and vocational education (which may be further sub¬ 
divided into commercial education, mechanical, and other particular 
trades). 

These examples represent specialization by dividing basic purposes 
into component purposes and the creation of organizational groupings 
accordingly. Such work division is quite common in organizational life. 
Sometimes it has been argued that this type of specialization is the 
only desirable, or even the only possible, method of subdividing work. 
There does not seem to be any conclusive evidence for such a theory. 
Sometimes it has been argued that specialization by purpose seems 
somewhat difficult to differentiate from other types of specialization. 
Yet the concept has proved to have meaning in actual practice. 

Specialization bij process usually describes division of work accord¬ 
ing to certain well-recognized techniques involved in performing some 
end purpose. For example, engineering is commonly thought of as a 
process, a specialization of technique in doing some work. Law work 
is a process or technique. Accounting and statistics are other processes 
which often find organizational recognition. In a municipal public 
works department which not only constructs public buildings but also 
operates certain services such as road repair, sewage disposal, and gar¬ 
bage and waste collection, it is not unusual to find an engineering 
division which handles the engineering processes arising in all these 
separate activities. In a regulatory agency concerned with price fixing 

2 The author has recounted this organizational problem in detail in his book 
The Organization and Role of the Army Service Forces , a volume in the series “The 
War Department in World War II” (Washington: Department of the Army, His¬ 
torical Division, 1954), available from the Government Printing Office. 
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it is common to have a unit which brings together all the accountants 
who obtain data about the financial operations of a public utility. 
Some agencies concentrate in a law bureau all the work involved 
preparation of formal cases for presentation to a court of law because 
diis requires a special kind of process, no matter whether the subject 
is labor law, tort law, fair-trade law, or some other subject-matter spe¬ 
cialty There have been agencies which grouped all statisticians m a 
single unit on the grounds that this specialized process of collecting 
and analyzing some particular kind of data was one which ought not 
to be mixed with any other activity. Many state public-health depart¬ 
ments are organized into three groups of specialists-doctors, sanitary 
engineers, and nurses-representing different professional or process 
approaches to the end purpose of promoting public health. Most pro¬ 
fessions tend to advocate organization by process because this metho 
recognizes their separate and distinct difference from other groups. 

Specialization by clientele is another fairly common kind of division 
of work. The Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, 
and the Veterans Administration are outstanding illustrations at the 
department level of great aggregations of work brought together on 
the basis of a particular clientele dealt with. Within the Department 
of the Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is another example of an 
operating unit organized according to clientele. Within a grade-school 
program the basic division of work is usually by age group, each child 
of the same age receiving the same common elements of education. 
In a medical-care program it is common practice to divide patients 
by the kind of illness from which they suffer, such as tuberculosis, 

venereal disease, and mental disorders. 

Specialization by product is more often found in business than in 

public administration, but is common in any procurement organiza¬ 
tion. We have already mentioned the division of work in the Army 
for supply support of troops. This activity was divided upon the basis 
of kind of supply designed, purchased, stored, distributed, and re¬ 
paired. One agency provided weapons and ammunition, another food 
and clothing and general supplies, another communication equipment, 
another construction equipment, another transportation equipment, 
and another chemical-warfare supplies. A similar system existed in 
the Navy. In agricultural administration it is common to subdivide cer¬ 
tain types of work, such as a research program, between cereal crops, 

fruits and vegetables, and animal husbandry. 

All these types of specialization may be found in organizational 
practice, and may be found existing along side of each other. The 
problem an administrator must face is which type is preferable for his 
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particular operation. There is also the question whether some one 
pattern consistently practiced is preferable to a mixture. Some organi¬ 
zational surveys, such as a recent one on the New York City school 
system, have been critical of what has been called “unrelated,” “hap¬ 
hazard,” and “confused” organizational planning. Undoubtedly, in an 
agency which grows up over a period of time with changing and 
varied purposes to carry out, such adjectives may be an entirely accu¬ 
rate characterization of its organization. 

Yet if there is any clear, convincing, “best” solution to organizational 
structure, the author does not know what it is. A decision among 
various possible bases of work specialization is still a matter of art, 
a matter of subjective judgment by the administrator and his advisers. 
They must determine upon the basis of their best thinking the particu¬ 
lar type of division of work which seems best calculated to achieve 
their desired ends. If it were not for the human factors to be described 
in the next chapter, it might be possible to experiment with organiza¬ 
tion and so accumulate, perhaps, some empirical evidence about satis¬ 
factory performance by different organizational types. This would be 
possible if we may assume for the moment that there were some con¬ 
crete, satisfactory data which would permit a comparative evaluation 
of different types of organizational structure. For the present we can 
only say that our knowledge does not warrant any general conclusion 
or theory about a preferable type of work specialization to be used 
by an agency in carrying out its end purpose or purposes. 

Organizational experience does permit some comparison of advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages among these various types of work division. 8 
Specialization by purpose centers administrative attention upon end 
results and brings together the various talents needed for their accom¬ 
plishment. On the other hand, this type of specialization may be weak 
in promoting improved processes and techniques important for future 
advancement. Also there is likely to be a tendency toward autonomy 
among the component organizational units. Specialization by process 
may promote development or application of the latest skills, and may 
advance certain professional career opportunities. Yet it does not 
necessarily concentrate attention upon end results of an enterprise and 
may require a considerable degree of coordinating supervision. Spe¬ 
cialization by clientele is a convenience for those whom an agency 
serves, but may require a wide variety of talents and facilities not all 
of which may be fully and effectively utilized. Product specialization 
in purchasing and supply operations recognizes differences in indus- 

3 This has been attempted primarily by Gulick, in his “Notes on a Theory of 
Organization,” in Gulick and Urwick, eds., op. cit. 
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. . , nrac tice but again may be wasteful in personnel and facilities 
which might be used to handle a number of different products needed 

f °The C °staple factTthat organizational structure is not some stand¬ 
ardized interchangeable, and mass-made product ready and waiting 
for any administrator to use. Organization is custom-made by people, 
circumstances, situations, and conditions. It calls for constant man g 
ment attention. We shall say more about this later. But work special¬ 
ization although a common and indispensable characteristic of group 
effort may be arranged in a wide variety of patterns. Which pattern 
seems preferable for any individual circumstance is a decision which 
has to be made in the light of a particular situation by the best avail- 

able judgment. 


Organization for Supervision 

Besides work specialization, a second technical characteristic of or¬ 
ganization is hierarchy, which means the grouping of related activities 
into a formal structure of direction and supervision. When a large 
number of persons are required in order to achieve some large-scale 
result, whether it be the construction of a dam, the delivery of the 
mail to a large city, or a tactical operation by a military force, some 
structure is necessary in order to bring many persons and many talents 

into harmonious and common endeavor. 

The concept of hierarchy is best illustrated in military organization. 

For tactical operations by present-day ground troops, the primary unit 
is a division, which has varied over the years from 10,000 to 15,000 
men. The division is a level of supervision, or an echelon of command, 
in military organization. Experience has indicated that in many tactical 
situations the division is a unit of endeavor capable of accomplishing 
desired military results. The division in turn is comprised of a hier¬ 
archy of component units—regiments or combat teams, battalions, com¬ 
panies, platoons, and squads—to name them in descending order. On 
the other hand, divisions may be grouped into corps, and corps may 
be grouped into armies. This structure as a whole is often compared 
with a pyramid, rising from many basic units into a smaller and 
smaller number of intermediate steps until it eventuates in a single 
level of direction. In the civilian public service we usually term this 
top level of direction a “department,” and the top administrator the 
“department head.” But there is no common nomenclature for this 
hierarchical structure, although the designations “bureau,” “division,” 
“section,” and “unit” in descending order are often found. 
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Organizational structure may be examined from two different per¬ 
spectives. One point of view may be called the “top-down” outlook, 
and the other one the “bottom-up.” In terms of grouping units for pur¬ 
poses of supervision the top-down point of view begins with a general 
purpose or some other basis of work specialization and proceeds pro¬ 
gressively to divide this into component elements of specialization. 
When a new government program has to be administered, such as 
foreign economic assistance, it is customary to begin the organizational 
planning in this top-down fashion. Each recognized level of operating 
specialization becomes in effect a level of supervision, a step in the 
administrative hierarchy, an echelon of command. 

On the other hand, in analyzing the accumulation of government 
activities which has grown up over a period of time, management may 
take the bottom-up point of view. A number of different programs 
and varied administrative practices are common in this kind of situ¬ 
ation. The problem then becomes how these should be interrelated 
or grouped into a hierarchical pattern of organizational structure. 
Thus, at the time of Pearl Harbor, the Chief of Staff in the War De¬ 
partment found that there were at least 45 major operating units sub¬ 
ject to the supervision of himself and his staff. And even this was not 
a complete listing, because there were as many more smaller units 
presumably subject only to his direct command. The organizational 
problem in wartime with its great expansion of work was how to group 
these various units. Although the pressure for reorganization came 
from the top, the point of view had to be one of looking at activities 
from the bottom up to determine which were interrelated in such a 
way as to be combined into new supervisory groupings. 

There are several technical considerations which can be identified 
as influencing decisions about organizational hierarchy. First, there 
is the concept of “span of control.” This idea asserts that an admin¬ 
istrator or supervisor in an organizational structure should have a 
limited number of subordinate operating officials under his direct 
supervision. Just how limited a number cannot be answered with any 
finality. Some writers on organizational problems have asserted that 
seven subordinates is all any one person can effectively supervise, but 
this appears to be based upon some mystical regard for the magic 
properties of the number seven rather than on empirical evidence. 4 

4 Note the following quotation: “The ‘three and seven rule is a very important 
one in this matter of division. When one divides, it should, if possible, be into 
not less than three, and not more than seven parts. If there be less than three, 
there is a great temptation for the head to interfere and take personal control of 
one or both the divisions under him. Also, where the divisions are equal in all 
respects, two is too small a number to get any of the benefits of friendly compe- 
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much supervision he feels it necessary to exercise. Yet the idea behind 
Z Phrase “span of control” has validity. This is one important con¬ 
sideration in grouping activities for supervisory purposes 

A second consideration is the matter of determining just how related 
are various governmental activities. It is easy to say as a general prop¬ 
osition that closely related activities should be grouped together under 
common direction in order to promote coordination and in order to 
ensure full use of specialized personnel and facilities. As a general 
canon of organizational structure, there is much experience to rein¬ 
force such a proposition. Again, this is not a simple standard to apply. 
Just what are closely related activities, and how closely must work 
be related in order to justify a grouping under common direction f For 
example, what do educational activities and public-health programs 
have in common that they should be grouped together in the Federal 
government under a single executive department? What do Indian 

affairs, irrigation, mining and geology, and fish and wildlife have in 
common that they should be grouped together under a single executive 
department? The answer would seem to be that there is very litt e 
common interest in these activities but that they have been grouped 
simply in order to lessen the supervisory duties of the Chief Executive. 

But the merging of three different government agencies concerned 
with housing activities in order to make up the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency suggests a high degree of common interest, even 
very different programs and techniques of administrative action are 

carried out by the three agencies. 

For many years a national defense organization with separate de¬ 
partments of war and of navy seemed satisfactory. Then in World 
War II experience indicated that there was a high degree of common 

tition. When the number of divisions is more than seven, there are too many to 
inspect and control adequately. It is not always possible to divide according to the 
‘three and seven rule’— geographical or other considerations may forbid; but, where 
possible, everything should be done to secure it.” E. G. Hart, The Art and Science 
of Organization I,” The Human Factor , vol. 7 (October, 1933), pp. 337-338. 
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interest between the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. Not only 
was a new executive Department of Defense created in 1947, but in¬ 
ternal organization within the department has been a continuing post¬ 
war concern. A somewhat different illustration of the same considera¬ 
tion may be drawn from World War II experience inside the War De¬ 
partment. As we have noted, supply support was basically organized 
into seven services assigned the duty of procuring and distributing 
supplies on the basis of commodity specialization. Yet it was obvious 
that this work was highly interrelated, since troops were not properly 
equipped unless they had all their clothing, weapons, trucks, ammu¬ 
nition, fuel, food, and communications equipment at the right place 
in the right amounts at the right time. It was therefore an easy or¬ 
ganizational decision to make which brought all these supply “bu¬ 
reaus” under common supervision. 

A third consideration in organizational hierarchy is the desirability 
of avoiding an excess number of supervisory levels. Every level of 
supervision means more than an administrator. It means a manage¬ 
ment staff as well. It means a check point through which communi¬ 
cation up and down the organizational hierarchy must flow. In other 
words, experience has indicated that it is possible to “overorganize” 
work, to create unnecessary levels of supervision, which result in a 
“layering” of management staff with consequent expansion of person¬ 
nel needs and some possible delay in carrying out administrative effort. 
In the past, organizational thinking has given too little attention to 
the danger of excessive hierarchy of positions, but this fault is becom¬ 
ing increasingly evident in some organizational practice. 

There has been another consideration which some writers have 
emphasized in the past: the desirability that each person should have 
only one superior, not two or more. This idea has even been given 
the status of a doctrine labeled “unity of command.” Today, it is gen¬ 
erally recognized that this particular canon of organizational practice, 
like that of “span of control,” is subject to qualification. In practice, 
most units of organization do have only one superior administrator, 
but he speaks necessarily through a number of assistants. If one insists 
upon the fiction that no staff aide ever has any identity apart from 
the personality of the individual administrator, the doctrine of unity 
of command may continue to have some validity. But in actual opera¬ 
tion special assistants to administrators speak to subordinate admin¬ 
istrators and their associates, and the technical “advice” and “informa¬ 
tion” they give are indistinguishable from orders. Unity of command 
may then mean that there should be only one top specialist giving 
advice on planning or budgeting or statistics, but even this is not 
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always the case. The least statement that can be put forth as an or¬ 
ganizational guide is this: too many supervisors concerned ™lh the 
same or similar phases of work create confusion and even fai u 
administrative operations. 

We may summarize by observing that work specialization results 
in a hierarchy of administrative authority, and that this hierarchy con¬ 
sists in large measure of various levels of management exercising the 
power of direction over various units grouped together for supervisory 
purposes. The number and characteristics of these groupings are major 
technical issues in the organizational structure of administration. The 
considerations which determine these groupings include a concern 
to prevent too many units subject to common supervision, a concern to 
bring related activities under common supervision in order to promote 
common interests, and a concern to avoid excessive levels of super¬ 
vision. The application of these considerations to any given situation 
is a matter of personal judgment. In some circumstances one factor 
may be given greater attention than another. Thus, in the War Depart¬ 
ment, personnel activities were grouped with supply activities for 
common supervision, even though it was difficult to find any basis 
of common interest. The reason appeared to be that the Chief of 
Staff as top military administrator believed it essential to have three 
subordinate commands within the United States rather than four. 
Under the circumstances there is no objective criterion which would 
permit a critic to say that this was a faulty organizational decision. 

Field Organization 

Almost every government administrative agency must confront and 
solve the problem of field structure. The work of government must 
be done where the job is: dams must be built on rivers, forests must 
be managed wherever forest land has been assembled, mail must be 
delivered all over the country, foreign relations must be conducted 
in foreign capitals, customs duties must be collected at ports of entry. 
One might go on almost indefinitely. Even if the claims of geography 
were not self-enforcing, organizational experience has demonstrated 
that one of the useful bases of work specialization is area. If all in¬ 
come-tax returns are not to be handled in the nation s capital, the 
job may be divided up by collection districts. If all school children 
in a large city are not to be required to attend one large central 
school, schools may be located in various areas of the city. For reasons 
of necessity or administrative convenience, decentralization sooner or 
later becomes a major element in organizational structure. 

At the outset of this discussion let us mention a few of the peculiar 
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complications which make the subject of field organization a difficult 
one. In the first place, geographical factors have a time-honored im¬ 
portance in the political tradition of our country. Local government 
obtained an early vitality in many of the colonies, and it was the states 
which created the Federal government of 1789. The subject of both 
state-local and of Federal-state relationships in our scheme of govern¬ 
ment is far too extensive to embark upon here. We must be content to 
observe that these relationships do exist and necessarily complicate 
the field organization of the public service. For example, some admin¬ 
istrative agencies are created by state governments primarily to super¬ 
vise the performance of activities of state-wide interest but actually 
conducted by local units of government. This is notably the case in 
the field of primary and secondary education and in the field of 
public-health activities. Similarly, some Federal government admin¬ 
istrative agencies have been created primarily to supervise work of a 
national interest actually carried on by state governments. This is the 
case in such fields as agricultural extension work, highways, old-age 
assistance, unemployment compensation, airport construction, mater¬ 
nal and child health, and water-pollution control. These administrative 
relationships are usually carried out by the grant-in-aid device which 
provides for financial support of programs actually performed by an¬ 
other level of government, subject to certain restrictions and powers of 
oversight. In these instances the state or local unit of government pro¬ 
vides the area of operation and the top administrative office has little 
if any discretion in creating any field organization of its own. 

Our Federal system of government has encouraged this grant-in-aid 
arrangement for some types of administrative activity. The body of 
study in this field of administrative federalism is quite sizable. 5 It is 
clear that the grant-in-aid device is used when the Federal govern¬ 
ment wishes to reinforce a state activity by equalizing funds available 
for an activity or by setting certain minimum standards of service. 6 
Sometimes, moreover, it has been resorted to where there was some 

* Federal Crants-in-aid (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1949); 
George C. S. Benson, The New Centralization (New York: Rinehart, 1941); Henry 
J. Bitterman, State and Federal Grants-in-aid (New York: Mentzer, 1938); Jane 
Perrv Clark, The Rise of a New Federalism (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938)* V O. Key, Jr., The Administration of Federal Grants to States (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1938); Austin F. McDonald, Federal Aid (New 
York- Crowell, 1928); Edward A. Williams, Federal Aid for Relief (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939); J. Kerwin Williams, Grants-in-aid under the 
Public Works Administration (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 

8 Cf. The Principle of Equalization Applied to the Allocation of Grants in Ata 
(Washington: Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 1947). 
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doubt whether the Federal government had the constitutional au¬ 
thority to undertake an activity. Some state governors in recent years 
have been insistent that still other programs ought to be admims ere 
through the states. The states have been under similar pressure to in¬ 
crease their grants to local governments. 7 Indeed, fiscal pressures aris¬ 
ing out of tax administration have had much to do with most of the 

recent discussion of grant-in-aid practices. 

Although the use of state or local government machinery under the 

administrative supervision of Federal or state agencies provides a pat¬ 
tern for accommodating the geographical factor, it is not the usual or 
necessarily the ideal way of solving the problem. Most of the work 
done by the Federal government is performed through geographical 
areas which are fashioned in the discretion of the Federal admin¬ 
istrators. State boundary lines are sometimes ignored, and at other 
times are combined to make desirable areas of effort. The great dis¬ 
parity of states in physical size and in population, as well as the 
artificiality of some state boundaries in terms of economic, social, and 
geographic unity, makes the states unsatisfactory administrative areas. 
State administrative agencies frequently make the same criticism about 
the use of local government boundary lines in carrying out their 
activities. Moreover, Federal administrators find that supervisory rela¬ 
tionships with states are delicate to maintain, and state administrators 
find the same thing true about their relations with local governments. 
And in at least one instance, that of unemployment insurance, the 
resort to the states as administrative areas has complicated the en¬ 
couragement of labor mobility and has led to the conclusion by some 
investigators that a “national unemployment compensation system 
should replace the federal-state system as soon as possible. 

The whole subject of administrative federalism belongs properly in 
a full consideration of the political factors which determine organiza¬ 
tional structure. It seems a reasonable conclusion to state that Federal 
administrators, given their own free choice and motivated primarily 
by technical as well as personal considerations, prefer to set up a field 
organization of their own devising and completely under their own con¬ 
trol. The same generalization again may be made about state admin¬ 
istrators. Accordingly, we shall pass by any further attention to Fed- 

r State-Local Relations (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1946) 

8 Raymond C. Atkinson, The Federal Role in Unemployment Compensation Ad¬ 
ministration (Washington: The Social Science Research Council 1941); and Wil¬ 
liam Haber and J. J. Joseph, “An Appraisal of the Federal-State System of Unem¬ 
ployment Compensation: The Need for a Federal Plan, The Social Service Review, 

vol. 15 (June, 1941), p. 231. 
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eral-state and state-local administrative relationships in this present 
discussion. 

At the same time, it may be appropriate to note that Federal ad¬ 
ministrative officials working “in the field”—which means any place 
outside Washington—frequently do build close relationships with state 
and local government officials and do cooperate with them on many 
common concerns. This is a necessary phase of most field operations 
of Federal and of state agencies, even when the actual program in¬ 
volved is being carried out solely under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Federal or state agency. The Work Projects Administration of 
the depression in the 1930’s, for example, was a national agency with 
its own field structure, but its operations required very close working 
relations with state and local governments. The same is true of many 
other Federal agencies, from the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

There is another aspect of the so-called “field problem” which need 
not occupy us here. This is the whole subject of so-called “regionalism.” 
In considerable part this subject of regionalism, which endeavors to 
identify cultural, economic, and social unities in a few large areas 
of the United States, is not concerned with administration at all. 9 On 
occasion there has been some rather loose talk about using regions as 
subunits of our Federal structure rather than the present states; per¬ 
haps it would be more accurate to say that occasional thought has 
been given to reducing the number of state governments and to en¬ 
larging their boundaries to coincide with some pattern of cultural, 
economic, social, and geographic unity. But this again is obviously 
not a matter of management discretion in the public service, and it 
is management discretion which is our major focus of interest in this 
volume. 

In a few instances state governments have endeavored to broaden 
the scope of their administrative activity beyond the severe limitations 
of their own boundary lines through the device of the interstate com¬ 
pact. Perhaps the most notable achievement in this whole field has 
been the Port of New York Authority set up by compact by the states 
of New York and New Jersey and administered by a board appointed 
by the governors of the two states. 10 But the interstate compact has 
been employed in other fields as well, such as water utilization and 

9 On regionalism in general see Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, 
American Regionalism (New York: Holt, 1938); and Merrill Jansen, ed.. Regional¬ 
ism in America (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1951). 

Cf. Erwin Bard, The Port of New York Authority (New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939). 
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river-basin sanitation, forest-fire protection, marine fisheries, and 
higher education. 11 There is a growing tendency, moreover, for states 
to create new units of government for ad hoc purposes with boundary 
lines embracing a whole metropolitan area, such as sanitary dis nc , 
transportation districts, health districts, and consolidated school dis¬ 
tricts 12 Moreover, voluntary cooperation among local governments on 
many matters, such as public health, fire protection, and education, 
has helped to rationalize local government areas. 13 Technica con¬ 
siderations of work load, to be discussed in a moment, have brought 
about these readjustments in local service areas. At the same time, a 
concern for local participation in the control of government causes 
many citizens to oppose consolidation of governmental units. Again 
this is a problem that the administrator cannot solve, although he 
can and does help to mitigate some of its most glaring deficiencies. 

There is only one major administrative agency in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment organized to operate in a single geographical area; this is 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The unique characteristics of this 
agency in its regional and corporate aspects have led the former chair¬ 
man of its board to laud its virtues. He has spoken of the TV A as 
“democracy at the grass roots,” as “decentralized administration o 
centralized authority.” He has found its peculiar satisfaction in the 
agency’s jurisdiction over the “seamless web” of land and water; in 
the broad discretion given to administrators living in the region; and 
in the practice of widespread consultation with and utilization of local 
public and private institutions. 14 Yet others who have examined the 
Tennessee Valley Authority without the enthusiasm of the participant 
aware of real accomplishment have been less inclined to praise.” It 
seems generally agreed among most students of the problem that a 
national agency is desirable which will have unified jurisdiction over 
river development in its navigation, flood control, irrigation, power. 


11 Frederick L. Zimmerman and Mitchell Wendell, The Interstate Compact since 

1925 (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1951). 

12 To illustrate the literature on the problems of area in metropolitan government 
one recent volume will suffice: Helen L. Jones and Robert F. Wilcox, Metropolitan 
Los Angeles: Its Governments (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1949). 

13 To illustrate the cooperative movement in metropolitan administration 
Margaret Gorsuch Morden and Richard Bigger, Cooperative Health Administration 
in Metropolitan Los Angeles (Los Angeles: University of California at Los Angeles, 

Bureau of Governmental Research, 1949). 

i* David E. Lilienthal, TV A—Democracy on the March (New York: Harper, 

19 is 4 See especially C. Herman Pritchett, The Tennessee Valley Authority (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1943); and Charles McKinley, Uncle 
S am in the Pacific Northwest (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1952). 
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and other aspects, and that the subordinate operating units of this na¬ 
tional agency should be organized on a river-basin, that is, on a 
geographical, basis. But this would be a different organizational ar¬ 
rangement from the separate valley authority idea. A national program 
must first of all be organized on a national basis if it is to ensure 
similar treatment of similar problems throughout the entire country, 
if it is to make economical use of central services like research, and 
if it is to restrain sectionalist tendencies by promoting concern for 
the national interest. 16 

This brings us, then, to a brief account of the technical considera¬ 
tions which influence the administrator of a national or state govern¬ 
ment agency in establishing his own field structure. The first factor 
is a concern for the work load. Field organization is necessary at those 
points or in those areas where there is an administrative task to per¬ 
form. Ordinarily the number of administrative areas will be deter¬ 
mined by the size of the work to be performed. A maintenance district 
of a state highway department, for example, would be laid out pri¬ 
marily in terms of an area sufficiently large to utilize both equipment 
and work crew on a full-time basis. In other words, the work load 
should be large enough to require efficient use of specialized facilities 
and personnel. Moreover, it has usually seemed desirable more or less 
to equalize the work load among various administrative areas. 

A second factor has been a concern for convenience of the clientele 
of an agency. How far should a child be expected to walk to reach 
a primary-school building? Should health centers be established in 
various areas of a city in order to encourage expectant mothers and 
others to make use of the facility, or should there be one major health 
center? Should every county-seat town in an essentially rural area have 
agricultural offices available for ready consultation? A concern for the 
convenience of clientele may encourage use of administrative services, 
if this is desired, but it also may require more offices and more per¬ 
sonnel than the efficient use of facilities and personnel would dictate. 
Thus there may be a conflict in organizational planning between the 
consideration of field-work load and the consideration of convenience 
for the clientele. Some kind of adjustment or compromise between 
the two is often necessary. 

The problem of boundary lines for field administration also presents 
some difficulty. One aspect is the question whether the field districts 
of Federal administration should observe state boundary lines. Some 
field districts do not and others do. Much depends upon the nature 


16 McKinley, op. cit. 
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nf the work of an administrative agency and the degree of intimacy 
reouired with state and local agencies. Obviously, in an agency con¬ 
cerned with development and use of a river’s water resources, t 
watershed area, not state boundary lines, is of primary impor an • 
Obviously, in the Social Security Administration which works close y 
with state welfare agencies, state boundary lines are important A 
Procurement organization for one of the Armed Forces would obvi¬ 
ously be concerned with boundary lines which marked off ma]or in¬ 
dustrial areas, regardless of state boundaries. On the other han 
states are important in the housing work of the Federal governme 
because so many aspects of housing construction fall under state and 
local government control. In general. Congressmen favor a field struc¬ 
ture which strictly follows state lines because it is the states which 
are the important units of the election process in this country. Some¬ 
times administrators endeavor to avoid too close an identification wit 
particular state boundary lines in order to prevent excessive interest 
in an agency’s work by local political organizations. 

Another problem of boundary lines is whether there ought to be 
common practices among various agencies in constructing their held 
areas Today Federal agencies follow their own particular interest 
in setting up field activities. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
one set of boundary lines, the Census Bureau another, and the Bu¬ 
reau of Labor Statistics still a third, and so on. In the procurement 
activities of the War Department during World War II, every one 
of the eight procurement “bureaus” had its own separate field pat¬ 
tern and no two were the same. Moreover, the War Production Board 
had one set of regional boundary lines, the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion another, and the War Department still a third. Yet all were closely 
related in a common task. A great deal more attention needs to be 
given to the desirability and feasibility of common field boundary 
lines among Federal agencies and among state agencies. 

A number of major industrial and transportation centers through¬ 
out the United States are beginning to emerge as field centers-cities 
like Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, and San Francisco. The number of Federal offices lo¬ 
cated in these cities has become substantial indeed. The question then 
arises whether collaboration in the field among various administrative 
agencies might be encouraged if more agencies used common field 
headquarters. The objection is that such a practice would simply add 
further to the congestion already so troublesome in most cities. Nor 
is office space and personnel readily available when the Federal gov- 
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emment moves into any one city on a large scale. A scattering of field 
offices has a number of technical advantages. Needless to say. Con¬ 
gressmen too look upon a dispersion rather than a concentration of 

field centers as a sort of “sharing of local benefits” from Federal admin¬ 
istration. 

Another problem is that of levels of field organization. In Federal 
administrative terminology the words “regional” and “district” office 
are commonly employed to indicate different types of field units. 
Usually the district office is the basic operating unit in the field, ac¬ 
tually performing the work of the administrative agency. Sometimes, 
for reasons of both work load and convenience, a district office may 
set up subdistrict offices, although as a general rule this practice 
again means additional staffing requirements. Regional offices, then, 
usually are intermediate supervisory offices directing the work of a 
number of district offices and standing between them and the head¬ 
quarters office in Washington. In other instances the regional office 
may be the only kind of field office which a Federal agency main¬ 
tains outside the nation's capital. The “layering” of field offices is a 
matter which requires careful attention. During World War II when 
the Army operated some 100 major military posts throughout the 
United States, it seemed clear that the supervisory task was too great 
to be handled just from Washington. As a result an intermediate 
layer of nine regional offices was used to supervise the actual per¬ 
formance of central instructions by these post commanders. During 
the war an organizational study suggested that six rather than nine 
regional offices could amply carry the supervisory work load, but this 
reduction was not actually accomplished until after the end of the 
war. On the other hand, the Veterans Administration in 1946 set up 
13 regional offices to supervise some 70 district offices at a time when 
its work activities were greatly expanding. 17 These regional offices 
were never able to demonstrate fully their utility, the Washington 
office being unwilling to convey extensive discretion to them, and 
the district offices resented the injection of a new level separating 
them from the central headquarters. Moreover, staffing the regional 
offices with competent personnel proved difficult. As a result the Vet¬ 
erans Administration abandoned the 13 regional offices in 1948 and 
decided to supervise the 70 district offices directly from Washington. 
The Hoover Commission “task force” which looked into this situation 

17 The actual terminology used was different. For some reason the Veterans 
Administration had employed the word “regional in the sense in which ^ district^ 
has been used here. Hence, when the new layer was introduced, the term branch 
office was employed for what was labeled “regional here. 
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did not find any reason to criticize this change. 18 It is not easy to 
determine just how elaborate a field structure any administrative 
agency needs, but as a general proposition an intermediate level of 
supervision should not be injected unless there is strong evidence o 
a real need and unless the headquarters office is willing to confer ex¬ 
tensive supervisory authority upon such an office. 

But the most difficult of all problems in connection with field offices 
is whether an agency shall decentralize its activities by specialty or 
by hierarchy. 19 Or, in other words, the organizational choice for an 
administrative agency is either a separatist field organization or an 
integrated one. The early, one might say traditional, field pattern 
has been decentralization by specialty. In so far as Federal adminis¬ 
tration within the United States has been concerned, it was the bu¬ 
reaus rather than the departments which had early administrative 
vitality. Hence it was bureau management rather than departmental 
management which determined necessary field organization. The re¬ 
sult was a hodgepodge of bureau field offices scattered throughout 
the United States. In 1935, for example, the National Resources Com¬ 
mittee drew maps of 105 different field areas used by 30 different de¬ 
partments and independent establishments. 20 It has not been unusual 
even for divisions of bureaus to set up their separate field offices. Thus, 
one study found nine separate offices of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture located in the city of Chicago during the 1930’s. 21 On the other 
hand, many of the emergency agencies set up during the depression 
and during World War II experimented with a different kind, an in¬ 
tegrated field organization. 22 The same effort was made by the Army 
Service Forces of the War Department in World War II. 


Cf. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
Veterans Affairs, a report to the Congress, February, 1949 (Washington: Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1949). , , 

is This terminology was first suggested by Arthur W. M a cm ah on and the author 

in 1941. Cf. Arthur W. Macmahon, John D. Millett, and Gladys Ogden, Adminw- 

tration of Federal Work Relief (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1941), 

Chao 11. Earlier W. F. Willoughby had used the terms multiple and unitary 

field organization. Cf. his Principles of Public Administration (Washington: Brook- 

National P Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National Planning (Wash¬ 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1935). 

21 David B. Truman, Administrative Decentralization (Chicago: University ot 

Chicago Press, 1940). , . tv,,,;* Rz? 

22 In addition to the volume on the WPA cited above, see John A. Davis Ke- 

gional Organization of the Social Security Administration: A Case Study (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950); Emmette S. Redford, Field Administra¬ 
tion of Wartime Rationing (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947); and 
Carroll K. Shaw, Field Organization and Administration of the War Production 
Board and Predecessor Agencies , historical reports on War Administration, War 
Production Board, Special Study 25 (processed 1947). 
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The essence of the difference between the two types of field organi¬ 
zation is just this. In the first type, decentralization by specialty, a 
bureau or division of a bureau, sets up field offices wherever it be¬ 
lieves them necessary, and each field office reports back directly to 
the Washington office concerned with its particular or specialized 
work. In the second type, an agency sets up a field office which per¬ 
forms all the specialized work of the agency as a whole in a particular 
geographical area. The specialist reports back to the specialist in the 
headquarters office on technical matters, but on administrative mat¬ 
ters he reports to the field-office manager and the field-office manager 
reports to the central administrator in Washington. Thus an essential 
element of decentralization by hierarchy, or of an integrated field or¬ 
ganization, is a system of “dual supervision.” 

The advantage in the first type of field structure is simple. Each 
bureau or subbureau in the capital sets up a field office according to 
its own work-load needs and has direct authority over all the work 
of each field office. There is no “interference” with the field opera¬ 
tions of each specialty under this scheme. But there are disadvantages 
as well. Each field office under this scheme does its work to suit it¬ 
self, and collaboration with any other office having similar interests 
is purely voluntary. Moreover, each field office requires a number 
of services in order to operate—personnel, budget, office, mail, trans¬ 
portation, etc. Many field offices are too small to utilize these services 
fully; larger offices would result in more economical use of such serv¬ 
ices. For example, a consolidation of thirteen separate offices in one 
large city during World War II into a common building under one 
common manager resulted in personnel savings of 10 per cent of the 
total previous staff, and these savings were all realized in such activi¬ 
ties as mail and messenger service, transportation service, care of the 
plant, and reproduction service. 

But the more important disadvantage in the separate field office 
is inconvenience to the clientele. For example, it is not uncommon 
for the Department of Agriculture today to have four or five different 
offices in a county-seat town, each separate, each in a different location, 
and each likely to give different advice to an individual farmer. There 
are separate offices for soil conservation, for farm credit, for production 
and marketing, for commodity loans, and for agricultural extension 
(which is state-administered under Federal grants). These various 
services are not combined into any common program to help a farm 
as such except in so far as voluntary cooperation is worked out by the 
local representatives of these various agencies of the department. The 
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„_ c „l *■ 0 f all this, when one makes local inquiry, is that one finds criti- 
cisms to the effect that local operations are in a state or contusion. 

An integrated field structure has the advantage of meeting the 
principal defects of decentralization by specialization. It does make 
possible economical operation of central services and it can encourage 
a common approach among specialists in meeting common problems 
in the field. Much depends upon the extent to which common ele¬ 
ments do exist in the field in the varied activities of Federal govern¬ 
ment departments and other agencies. In agriculture and in river de¬ 
velopment it seems apparent that the common interests are very large 
indeed. In some other fields, such as wages and hours administration 
and labor statistics, the common interests are less apparent. The ma¬ 
jor difficulty to the integrated field pattern, apart from tradition based 
upon past practice, is the one of making a system of dual supervision 
effective. Only if administrators and specialists learn to work together 
effectively in a common organization can an integrated field structure 

be satisfactory. 24 

Whatever the pattern of field organization, supervisory relationships 
between field office and headquarters are crucial in promoting effec¬ 
tive performance of administrative activities. The most common com¬ 
plaint among field officers is that they have too little discretion to 
meet local conditions, that they are bound by too many regulations 
and restrictions, and that there is too little awareness of local prob¬ 
lems in central offices. 25 We have referred to the whole problem of 
supervision earlier, but it is well to remember that its most trouble¬ 
some manifestations usually arise in field-headquarters relationships. 

The whole subject of field organization is another part of the larger 
topic of administrative organization, and another complication which 
requires continuing management attention and concern.- 


23 Cf. Grass Roots: A Report and an Evaluation (Washington: Council on Inter¬ 
governmental Relations, 1947). . „ . rtn( , . 

24 The author has discussed this problem at greater length m New Horizons in 

Public Administration (University: University of Alabama Press, 1945), and m 
The Organization and Role of the Army Service Forces , a volume in the senes on 
the U.S. Army in World War II (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954;. 
See also James W. Fesler, Area and Administration (University: University ol 

Alabama Press, 1949). . n . _ 

26 Cf. Washington-Field Relationships in the Federal Service , a senes of lectures 

and papers (Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, 
1942). 

29 For a good summary see Emmette S. Redford, “Problems of Mobilization 
Agencies in Establishing Field Organization,” Public Administration Review, vol. 

12 (Summer, 1952), p. 166. 
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Management Organization 

The fourth and final technical consideration in organizational struc¬ 
ture is that of providing the necessary management organization. This 
whole volume is devoted to the subject of management, and should 
provide some indication of the scope of management work in a large- 
scale government agency today. The scope of this work is such that 
no single administrator can expect to handle its details personally, or 
to handle it with the aid of a few personal assistants. An administrator 
must have help, and in a large-scale organization he must have a 
good deal of help. How much assistance and how much specialization 
are desirable in providing that assistance are the crucial issues in 
management organization. 

A concern for management organization as such has been a rela¬ 
tively recent interest in the study of public administration. Increas¬ 
ingly the realization has developed that management is meaningless 
unless adequately organized to perform its duties. This point of view 
was emphatically expressed in the very first report submitted to Con¬ 
gress by the Hoover Commission in 1949. This report declared: “The 
wise exercise of authority is impossible without the aids which staff 
institutions can provide to assemble facts and recommendations upon 
which judgment may be made and to supervise and report upon the 
execution of decisions.” 27 

Yet there are limitations, too, in this concern for management organi¬ 
zation. Specifically, these are the dangers of overelaborate organiza¬ 
tion and of a tendency for management units to become operating 
units, to try to do too much. The result is an antagonism between oper¬ 
ating officials and management staff. The most that one can prescribe 
today is that a management staff should learn to behave like a man¬ 
agement staff. To this adage one might add a further prescription: A 
top-management staff should behave like a top-management staff. Such 
an admonition is not nearly so circular in reasoning as it may at first 
seem. It takes real administrative perception for top administrators to 
learn how to concentrate upon major problems and to learn how to 
leave details to others, especially to the various operating units. In 
the general interest which has been aroused in this matter of adequate 
management organization, too little has been said about keeping man¬ 
agement organization small, and keeping it small by careful construc¬ 
tion of operating organization and by careful concentration upon a 

27 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
General Management of the Executive Branch , a report to the Congress, February, 
1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 1. 
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tew primary issue* where management can exercise a strategic Influ- 

“S,e”SS; “fuXcCe* * the Federal government and state 

legislatures tcTa lesser degree in state governments have been susp 
cious of the development of management organization at the op 

administrative agency. This legislative scrutiny has <**«£**£ 
much through budgetary limitations, to keep the size of managemen 

flits the hostility of particulars interests centenng around subo d, 
nate operating bureaus; to some degree it is prompted by a political 
concern lest a department head try to aggrandize his status and make 
himself a well-known public figure; and partly it results f^ a fmhire 
of administrators to justify fully their management needs But with 
such a legislative attitude widely prevalent management is “ 
more well-advised to construct its own internal organization with care. 

As we have noted, the range of management interests in the public 
service is indicated by the subject-matter content of this volume. In 
some degree all these aspects of management will in turn be reflected 
in the management organization. But there are various ways in which 
these activities may be organized. Except in very broad terms t ere 
is no such thing as a standard or common pattern for management or¬ 
ganization. Instead, we can generalize only about certain major ele¬ 
ments which will usually appear in any particular management struc¬ 
ture. The actual arrangement in any given situation will depend upon 
peculiarities of personality and tradition, internal operating structure, 

and the nature of the work performed. 

In the first place, management needs specialists in providing direc- 

tion to the work an agency does. Just what kind of specialists and the 
number of them will depend upon the common problems of the oper¬ 
ating organization which management believes it necessary to isolate 
and emphasize for common treatment. For example, in a procurement 
organization based upon commodity differentials, the commanding 
general of the Army Service Forces during World War II found it de¬ 
sirable to set up management units to specialize on purchasing policies 
(including pricing), production problems (including construction of 
new plant facilities), research and development, storage and distri¬ 
bution practices, and maintenance operations. In the United States 
Forest Service, whose operating organization is set up on a geograph¬ 
ical basis of ten regions and individual forests, the management organi¬ 
zation includes specialists who plan and supervise such common con¬ 
cerns as timber management, range management, wildlife manage¬ 
ment, fire control, and engineering (mostly construction work). If a 
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unified river-development administration were ever to be created in 
Washington and then divided for operating purposes into various 
river-valley areas, it is easy to predict that the management organiza¬ 
tion would include specialists on flood control, navigation, irrigation, 
power, and sanitation. Because present operating organization in the 
Federal government for river development is divided among different 
agencies specializing in navigation and flood control, irrigation, and 
power, the top management of each agency has to organize itself geo¬ 
graphically in order to emphasize the common interests of each river 
basin. Thus, the particular assistants an administrator requires in pro¬ 
viding the substantive direction of the services performed by an ad¬ 
ministrative agency will depend upon the particular specializations 
which it seems desirable to plan and supervise. This direction and 
supervision necessarily concentrate upon the broad basic purposes of 
the agency as a whole. 

In the second place, management organization ordinarily requires 
specialized units to handle the operating problems which we are dis¬ 
cussing in the present part of this volume, that is, the problems of 
organization, budgeting, personnel, and legal service. Many govern¬ 
ment agencies have a general counsel or legal adviser. Where no full¬ 
time requirements of this sort exist within an agency itself, manage¬ 
ment may depend upon the attorney general or corporation counsel 
(in local government) for such legal assistance as may be needed. 
Usually there is a budget director and personnel director in manage¬ 
ment organization. The work of management improvement may be 
done by a budget office, sometimes by a personnel office, and some¬ 
times by a separate office. 

In the third place, management organization will include some units 
to handle housekeeping services such as plant maintenance, purchase 
and storage of supplies, transportation and communication, and cer¬ 
tain other common needs. We shall be saying more about this matter 
later in the next part of this volume. 

Many administrators attach a public-relations adviser or assistant 
directly to their own office. This arrangement recognizes that a top 
administrator must personally represent any agency to the public at 
large and that he must therefore have some assistance constantly at 
hand in meeting this duty. In addition, in large-scale agencies, many 
administrators find it desirable to have a deputy to carry much of 
his own immediate work, especially in helping to provide internal 
leadership. Where there is an integrated field organization, the deputy 
administrator may have a small unit in his office to maintain general 
contact with the field structure as a whole and to help reinforce the 
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status of the field general manager, who must keep many different 
cnecialists working together harmoniously. 

^There has been an increasing tendency in large Federal governm 
departments and agencies and in some state and local government de¬ 
partments to have a single administrative officer assigned to handle 
common problems of operations and housekeeping services. Fo 

_le the Hoover Commission in 1949 recommended that each de¬ 
partment should set up the position of “administrative assistant secre¬ 
tary” to perform “duties of a housekeeping and management nature 
and to give “continuity in top management.” 28 Usually budgeting, 
personnel, and central housekeeping services are assigned to such an 


But however management may be organized to carry out its duties, 
there can be no question about the fact that management must be 
organized in some way, and that management requires the efforts ot 
a number of specialists working together to realize the common ends 

of any administrative enterprise. 


Flexibility 

There is still another factor in organization which requires mention. 
The human-relations aspects of organization-to be discussed in the 
next chapter-tend often to make for organizational inflexibility. In¬ 
deed in terms of the social relations and expectations of any group, 
change entails fear of the unknown or unfamiliar. The accustomed 
modes of work then appear to be the best, almost the only, pattern 

of administrative effort. 

But a management aware of changing circumstances and changing 
needs may perceive the desirability of alterations in organizational 
structures. The nature of the work of any agency may shift a great 
deal over a period of time. For example, when a central agency was 
first set up in 1940 to guide the defense procurement operations ol 
the Federal government, the initial task was to help the War and 
Navy Departments to embark upon large-scale procurement. Starved 
financially as they had been between 1920 and 1940, both departments 
needed help in recruiting procurement personnel, in devising neces¬ 
sary procurement procedures, and in building up industry relations. 
Moreover, the fact that there were 8 million unemployed persons in 
the country and many plants operating far below their production 
capacity meant that there was little need for any control over scarce 
economic resources. All this was changed after Pearl Harbor. By this 
time the two departments had built up their personnel and procedures 

as Ibid., p. 37. 
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“ is 

it was not simple for top management to adjust its organ 
ture to fit these changing circumstances. , , ot 

In ordinary administrative endeavor the need for change 
appear so dramatically or so quickly as in an emergency. Yet the mr 
cumstances and conditions with which the management of any given 
administrative agency must cope do alter overapenodofUme. An 
it is almost always certain that changing conditions will bring 

them changing organizational needs. 

The problems of organization structure in a fluid, dynamic society 

are not static. Organizational knowledge and ideas also grow, s a 
result organization is a continuing problem, one which requires peri¬ 
odic attention by management. Organization has its own elements o 
growth and change, its own requirements for flexibility. This, too, is 
an important element in organizational planning. 


Charts 

It is customary in most administrative agencies to endeavor to make 
the abstractions of organizational structure more understandable 
through visual presentation with an organizational chart. This prac¬ 
tice is apparently a necessary one; it is useful to draft orgamzationa 
charts in an effort to help persons to understand the duties and rela- 

tionships of organizational structure. 

Usually organizational charts are of three basic types. The structural 

chart conveys information about the major component units of the 
organization. A simplified version of such a chart is shown in Figure 3. 
The functional chart sets forth the primary duties which each special¬ 
ized group in an agency is expected to perform. Such a chart is shown 
in Figure 4. And in the third place charts may be prepared to indicate 
types and number of personnel engaged in performing the work of 
each specialized group in an agency. Such a position chart is illus¬ 
trated in Figure 5. To be sure, there are many possible variations in 

these types, and even attempts at combination of them. 

On occasion an organization chart may become quite elaborate, and 
even artistic. Charts may even be drawn in an effort to “prove” that 
some contemplated organizational structure is “bad,” such as the charts 
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^ by th. Navy Depart a. the »d of'World War II » ^ 
strate that Its plan for postwar or »' a,l ™ ° .receded to demon- 

m ssr » t-sa: 

rejects the A™y plan was alleged 
“o'gJtionll char,, acnta.ly suffer front jnany deSrfentfes. 1 .u the 

sss xtz ss 

Lportaoce or the relative size of various component parts of an - 

Simplicity of design, an organizational chart can never indicate t 
full extent of the interrelationships among the component parts of a 
organizational structure. Yet it is these interrelationships which a 
ofen just as vital as the specializations which an organizational char 
IdcaloJ to indicate. If an organizational char, were drawn w„h all 
the wide variety of crisscrossing communication and^cooperation 
essary in most organizational groups, a chart would become almost 
meaningless. And obviously no organizational chart as such ca 
“prove” or “disprove” that an existing organizational structure w 
be effective or ineffective in realizing the major purposes of govern¬ 
mental activity. Charts may illustrate various factors to be taken into 
consideration in devising or altering organizational arrangements, bu 

they accomplish little else. 

It seems fair to remark that an organizational chart can be a dan¬ 
gerous instrument in the hands of the unwary or unscrupulous^ Yet 
the organizational chart is also an indispensable instrument in think¬ 
ing about and in communicating the details of organizational special¬ 
izations in an administrative enterprise. The important fact to bear in 
mind is only that the organizational chart must be used with care and 
must not be expected to provide a complete and accurate account of 

organizational practice. 

29 This document was entitled The Navy Plan for National Security and was re¬ 
produced within the Navy Department for distribution to Congressmen and a few 
others whose point of view the Navy desired to influence. 
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Principles , . 

From time to time some of the more enthusiastic writers about - 
ganLaTion have declared that there are great fundamental truths^ or 
nrincfples which provide a settled rule of action for organizational 
practice More recently these pretensions have been serious y 
Tenged on the grounds that our state of knowledge about 

does not provide any such principles at all. 30 T e ar ®“™ e ” h ^ S b j Q f 
» xact forecast of administrative events is possible upon the basis 

existing concepts about organization, and that actually there are con¬ 
flicting ideas about desirable organizational practice. 

Mofe recently it has been suggested that in studying orga^atmn 
we should think of “objectives” rather than of principles and that 
in so doing we should recognize other objectives besides efficiency or 
economy. More particularly these other objectives should “dude the 
goal of justice or fairness to the clientele or consumers of admimstra- 
tive service, the goal of speed of administrative action, and the goa 
of program performance and emphasis. It has even been suggested 
that some degree of “planned friction” may be purposely desired m 

organization in order to promote competition or im 

rendering administrative service. Moreover, m our political system 
organizational size may often be regarded with suspicion both as 
wielding too much power and as being too cumbersome to realize 

prompt action. 81 . .. . 

The idea that there are any immutable laws of organization is 

tenable at the present time. Whether we shall ever have any prin¬ 
ciples” as a certain base for organizing the public services seems prob¬ 
lematical. Yet it is a counsel of despair to say that only our common 
sense” can guide us in creating and altering organizational arrange¬ 
ments. The experience and thought briefly summarized in this chapter 
have given us at best, it would appear, certain maxims, certain guides 
to administrative conduct. To label these ideas as “maxims rather 
than principles is a gesture of modesty. It implies only that our pres¬ 
ent-day knowledge about organization has proved useful in prac¬ 
tice, and that we do possess some helpful considerations to be apphe 

in any particular situation. 

so The three volumes which have taken this position most vigorously are 
Schuyler C. Wallace, Federal Departmentalization (New York: Columbia Unive- 
sity Press, 1940); Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 
1947); and Dwight E. Waldo, The Administrative State (New York: Ronald, 

19 3i 8 Charles McKinley, “Some ‘Principles* of Organization,” Public Administration 
Review , vol. 12 (Summer, 1952), p. 157. 
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In brief, these maxims about the technical factors in organization 
may be summarized as follows. Group effort by its inherent nature 
requires work specialization. Such work specialization must be cal¬ 
culated to meet the objectives of the group endeavor, must encompass 
all the essential elements involved in realizing those objectives, and 
must be understood by the participants. Work specialization may be 
divided on the basis of component purposes, work processes or tech¬ 
niques, clientele served, or product produced or handled. These vari¬ 
ous bases of work specialization may be combined in different ways 
and in different degrees in an organization. 

Second, organization is characterized by hierarchical levels of super¬ 
vision, the number and scope of these levels being determined by a 
concern for limiting the supervisory burden of any one manager, by 
a concern for bringing related activities with a common interest under 
common supervision, and by a concern for simplified lines of com¬ 
munication. 

In the third place, organization must provide for the geographical 
distribution of activities, this distribution depending upon work load, 
upon a concern for convenience of the clientele affected, upon the 
desirability of boundary lines common with other agencies, and upon 
whether decentralization is by specialization or by hierarchy. 

Finally, management itself must be organized at each level of super¬ 
vision to carry out its responsibilities—responsibilities of providing 
common direction of basic purposes, of providing operating essentials 
such as organization structure and budget and personnel, and of pro¬ 
viding necessary internal services. 

Organization as a technical problem is also a continuing problem. 
In any large enterprise there is a need for the organization expert— 
the person well educated in organization knowledge and sensitive to 
organizational circumstances—to examine structural arrangements on 
a periodic or continuing basis and to recommend desirable adjust¬ 
ments. 

Organization is a technical problem on which a good deal of knowl¬ 
edge has been accumulated. Some day this knowledge may advance 
to the point where more than common sense is available for supplying 
the details of organizational decision, may advance to the point where 
more exact predictions about satisfactory or preferable organizational 
forms may become possible. We do not seem to have arrived at that 

point yet. 





chapter 8 The Human Relations of Organization 


It is not enough to think of organization in technical terms. We have 
mentioned earlier that there are at least two other points of view win 
are equally important and equally determinative of organization 
rangements in the public service. One of these is the political aspect 
he r y t which die desires of interest groups, legislators and chie 
execudves influence organizational structure. The second aspect is 
the subject of this chapter-the ways in which human or social co 

siderations influence organization. 

Organization is people working together. In the public service, as 

in other formally organized groups, the social behavior of peopl 
working together affects organizational arrangements. This subjec. ot 
the soil psychology of organizational behavior has attracted a good 
deal of attention in recent years.* In general, much research and re¬ 
flection has convinced students that there are peculiar characteristics 
of group behavior in organization, and that an understanding of these 
characteristics is essential to a knowledge of organization. Yet thus 
far there is little in the way of systematic theory about group behavior 
in formal organization. Certainly few efforts have been made to formu¬ 
late concepts similar to those which comprise our present knowledge 
about technical aspects in organization. We shall outline here certain 
elements which might be incorporated into a general theory about the 

human relations of organization. 

1 The volume of literature in this field has become quite substantial.:See^espe- 
ciallv Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.. 
vtaX’arA University Press 1938)- Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New 
Sacmln l947)Schuyler D. Hoslett, ed„ Human Factors in Management 

(Parkville, Mo.: Park College Press, 1946); Robert K. ^f a IU '. p £ 

SSSTS 

York: Prentice-Hall, 1951). 
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One fundamental axiom must be accepted at the outset of this dis¬ 
cussion. This is the proposition that large-scale organization is com¬ 
posed of many different groups. For our purposes here we may think 
of these groups as formally organized units of people in the organiza¬ 
tional structure of an agency. From a departmental point of view, 
groups may be large entities of persons comprising the major operating 
parts of the organization, such as bureaus. From the point of view of 
a bureau, groups may be chief component units in its own internal 
organizational structure, such as divisions. From the point of view of 
a division chief, the important groups would be the various component 
units within his organizational jurisdiction. When we speak about 
groups in organization, there is no standard definition of size or place 
in an organizational hierarchy which we can employ. Rather, the exist¬ 
ence of groups is a common phenomenon throughout all levels of 
structure of an agency. Some groups are small and cellular in nature; 
other groups are large and far-reaching in nature, having many sub¬ 
groups. In speaking about the human relations of organization, we 
prefer to talk about component groups rather than component units 
of an organizational structure. 

The Conditions of Group Effort 

Whenever a group of persons are brought together to do a common 
job, they become, in the words of Barnard, “participants in specific co¬ 
operative systems.” 2 Psychologists and others have long accepted as a 
fundamental tenet that human beings are disposed to cooperate, to 
work with one another. From the beginning of Western thought, man 
has been observed always in dual terms, as an individual and as a 
social being. This fact has led Elton Mayo, for example, to observe 
that the strongest human characteristic is man’s desire to be continu¬ 
ously associated in work with his fellow men . 3 

The individual disposition to cooperate with others may be taken 
as one of the major characteristics of group behavior in formal organi¬ 
zation. It is this disposition which can be cultivated and utilized for 
effective endeavor by an intelligent management. To be sure, much 
of an individual’s personal satisfaction in his work depends upon 
purely interpersonal relationships, that is, upon his relations with the 
other individuals who make up his primary work group. These rela¬ 
tionships, it has been found by industrial research, have much to do 
both with individual and team productivity and with job satisfaction. 

2 Barnard, op. cit., p. 16. 

8 Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston: Grad¬ 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 1945), p. 111. 
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O, less 

working group, the first condition management at a superior _le 
supervision must deal with is group sohdarity. The administrator as 
EltoTMayo has put it, deals with “well-knit human groups and not 
with a horde of individuals.” « It may be highly desirable for manag 
Tent to know individuals, to be aware of their personal capacities 
and peculiarities. But management must also think of persons m 
group relationships. Management undermines the whole idea o g P 
Sort in organization unless it accepts and promotes the sense of any 
e *Tn2 interest and well-being which exists within groups. Organiza¬ 
tional life is impossible upon any other basis. soli _ 

In the second place, management must understand t g P 
darity feeds upon something more than the individual disposition to 

cooperate. There must be a sense of common purpose also an aware¬ 
ness of a common goal. More than this, the group niust believe that 
this common goal is worthwhile, that it is useful and beneficial not 
only to themselves but to others as well. Men work together for some¬ 
thing besides the joy of work itself, important though this may be. 
Men work together because they have a sense of worthwhile accom¬ 
plishment. A management which promotes this sense of achievement 
builds effective group behavior within an organizational structure. A 
management which hampers or belittles team accomplishment tears 

down the very foundations of group endeavor. 

A third condition of cooperative group activity is some degree o 
stability in relationship to other groups. Bureaucratic jealousy and 
conflict is a pathological phenomenon which has often been observed. 
But the normal state of intergroup relationships tends toward har¬ 
mony and mutual adjustment if for no other reason than the human 
desire for some degree of certainty in group behavior. It is not at a 
unusual for one group voluntarily and willingly to compromise a 
jurisdictional conflict with another group, both because groups usually 
desire to appear reasonable and rational in their behavior and because 
groups sense that their objectives may be better realized in an atmos¬ 
phere of relative harmony rather than in one of conflict. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, it is not unusual to observe the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics and the Bureau of the Census in the Federal government reach- 


4 Ibid. 
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ing an agreement about their respective roles in the collection and 
analysis of statistical data on agriculture. Prompted in part by the ex¬ 
ternal threat of a new administrative agency, the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation were able to agree upon 
a joint program for the development of the Missouri River. Any organi¬ 
zational group tends to desire that its work objectives shall conform 
with whatever the group over a period of time has built up as its work 
expectation, and then tends to desire a degree of organizational sta¬ 
bility in the pursuit of those objectives. 

In the fourth place, group willingness to cooperate with other groups 
is enhanced or diminished by the system of external rewards or other 
satisfactions provided in recognition of their accomplishments. Just as 
the desire to be appreciated is one of the primary satisfactions de¬ 
manded in individual behavior, so the same desire is a major condition 
of group behavior. Intergroup conflict may arise out of a feeling of 
inadequate recognition of the contribution made by a particular group 
to the common purpose of a large enterprise. Such conflict may be 
avoided or mitigated by concrete evidence of appreciation. It is a com¬ 
mon mistake of our times to believe that recognition is tangible and 
meaningful only if it is material, that is, if it entails more money or 
its equivalent. A good deal of research has convinced many persons 
that monetary rewards are of lesser importance than the psychological 
satisfactions which enhance prestige and status. We have commented 
about this earlier in terms of individual behavior. Here we would 
emphasize that the same factor is at work in motivating the group 
behavior which makes up an organizational structure. 

The organization of a large enterprise must be thought of in terms 
of many different primary work groups cooperating in a common 
cause. In the absence of such cooperation an organization degenerates 
into a state of internecine strife which means no organization in any 
meaningful sense at all. A management concerned to promote internal 
harmony among the groups which make up its organization has to 
maintain an environment which recognizes these basic conditions of 
intergroup cooperation. This means that management must recognize 
the importance of group solidarity, the need for purposeful behavior, 
the desire for stability in intergroup relationships, and the concern 
for group recognition or appreciation. An organizational structure must 
in some way give due consideration to these motivating conditions of 
group behavior. Obviously it is not a simple matter to apply these 
general standards of organizational conduct to specific situations. The 
art of administration manifests itself in the sensitivity of management 
to these conditions of group behavior. 
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I, m ,gh. be though, that the pritnary organisational good or vahe 
Inherent in there condition, would be a st.trc Me, or at least the 
absence of any organizational change. In fact, group interests 
S".Ll eh!nge difficult to bring about The 

many illustrations of changes in organizational instructions a 
organizational charts which resulted in no concrete evidence of cha g 
in organizational behavior. The explanation was simple. No attempt 
had been made to plan for and to motivate a change m group be 
havior The static predisposition of much group interest must b 
clearly understood if management is to be able to bring about organ - 

Za Here 1 then, 8 ! the real challenge to a management which desires 
to achieve organizational improvement through changes in work as¬ 
signment or intergroup relations. The desired change must be planned 
{/terms of meeting the conditions of intergroup cooperation outlined 
here. Unless this is carefully done, past work habits are so sbrong and 
so secure as to prevail in spite of any words of instruction about a 

newly desired mode of behavior. , . 

Any existing organizational structure provides an institutional pat¬ 
tern of intergroup behavior. This pattern is not immutable. In times 
of crisis, group values may be questioned, or group confidence may 
be undermined. Then change may be possible. Under noncrisis condi¬ 
tions, organization may be altered by an appeal to self-interest; it may 
be altered by an appeal to some new normative pattern of behavior 
based upon common moral sentiment or even upon a utopian goal. 
In one of these ways change may be rationalized and the group con¬ 
vinced that different expectations of behavior are reasonable an 


compatible with group values. . 

If space permitted, it would be useful to analyze these precepts in 

the concrete setting of one of the major organizational problems ot 
government in our time. This is the problem of organization for na¬ 
tional defense. Too much of the thinking that has gone into the effort 
to construct a new and effective organization of our national Armed 
Forces since 1945 has been predicated upon a concern with technical 
factors of organizational behavior. Many of those who have dealt with 
the problem in greater or less degree have come away with the belief 
that military high commands are composed of persons who are irra¬ 
tional and uncooperative. The real trouble, the author would like to 
suggest, has been rather that Army, Navy, and Air Force groups have 
been highly rational in their concern for what they conceive to be 
the interests of their group. Each force has certain basic drives: the 
desire to retain its separate identity, the desire to preserve time-hon- 
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ored traditions, the conviction that it has a unique and essential role 
to play in national defense, the determination not to be submerged 
by any other force, and an eagerness for full recognition of its indis¬ 
pensability. The organizational planners for national defense have 
tended to give too little attention to the conditions which promote or 
retard effective intergroup relations, and have failed to suggest new 
organizational patterns which would satisfy these basic drives. Or they 
have failed to motivate a change in attitude about intergroup relation¬ 
ships which would in turn make a change in organizational patterns 
effective. It would be highly desirable to study the postwar experience 
in national defense organization in just such terms as are suggested 
here. 

Group Loyalty 

Apart from these general conditions which enhance or retard inter¬ 
group cooperation, there are certain other factors which must also 
be examined in the human relations of organizational behavior. One 
of these is group loyalty. This loyalty begins ordinarily in the recruit¬ 
ment process. It is fostered by a system of internal training and experi¬ 
ence which may continue over an extended period of time. It is rein¬ 
forced by constant concern for group identity. It flowers in a more or 
less implicit set of group values. 

This situation may be observed in many groups, such as the Foreign 
Service, the Forest Service, the officer corps of the Armed Forces, and 
the inspection corps of the postal service. Consider for a moment the 
field of public-school teaching. Admission of the individual to public 
employment is based upon certain specialized educational require¬ 
ments. Promotion or pay increases depend not only upon length of 
service but also upon continued professional education, of both an 
in-service and an external nature. Frequent meetings and many pro¬ 
fessional organizations encourage a sense of community of interest. 
Over a period of time a well-developed set of group values emerge 
which emphasize security of tenure, common levels of remuneration, 
and devotion to group welfare over individual advancement. Needless 
to say, at the core of all this group loyalty is a firm conviction in vital 
service rendered the community, a conviction which rests upon solid 
achievement. 

These comments are in no way intended to disparage the profession 
of public-school teaching. The profession has grown with the highest 
ideals of service and ethics. Group loyalty under these circumstances 
is nothing to be ashamed of. But this group loyalty means that there 
can be little organizational flexibility in the operation of our public- 
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of loyalty we are talking about here is directed to a particular sM 
doctor may be employed by local, state, or Federal govern-en^ The 

S3 man or woman feels a sense of professional loyalty whmh 

may transcend loyalty to any particular organlzatronal JT" t ^ 
^ other hand, many government employees are confi 
work to a single government agency, such as the post office, the p 
department^ the Itate Department. In these instances there is an even 
nmre^intense degree of organizational loyalty than among the pro- 

Sessional or skill^oricntcd staff. # ir • or > 

How does this sense of group loyalty tend to manifest itself in an 

organizational structure? It is evident 6rst of all in resentment of what 
appears to be unjustified or uninformed external attack. Proposals for 
organizational change may be interpreted as just such an attack. Group 
loyalty is then usually defensive, to be inclined to justify past group 
behavior and methods of operation, to feel that the only justified 
change is that which is self-generated, which comes from within the 
group and which advances through known and trusted avenues. 

Any threatened change will be combated by any and all available 
means, and often by resort to ideological defenses. The author has 
observed counteroffensives to proposed changes in military organiza¬ 
tion on three different occasions which resorted to such charges as: 
n ) the change will introduce “political” generals into seats of power 
and destroy professional know-how; and (2) the change will introduce 
the “Prussian” concept of centralized military power. In each of t ese 
instances the stereotypes of political generals and military dictatorship 
were employed to arouse hostility to change feared by one or more 
groups in the Armed Forces. In each of the instances the stereotype 
appeared to be irrelevant to the immediate problem at hand. And it 
makes no difference either that one stereotype may contradict another; 
logic is no bar to effective exploitation of commonly accepted truisms. 
It is a common practice in organizational conflict to transfer the tech¬ 
's This conclusion is borne out by a study which the author had the advantage 
of reading before publication, made by Dwaine Marvick at the Survey Research 

Center, University of Michigan. 
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nical problem to an ideological issue if this is at all possible. In a 
setting of emotional obfuscation, the organizational change thought 
harmful to group loyalty and identity may be avoided. 

Apart from this concern about attack, group loyalty also shows itself 
in positive efforts to promote the welfare of the group in every possible 
way. Group welfare is often interpreted in terms of more income, im¬ 
proved conditions of work, greater job security. But group welfare 
means also preservation of group values found in the customary meth¬ 
ods of procedure. It is quite common to find that when a group is 
confronted with the alternative of more individual income but sub¬ 
stantial change in work habits or of less income but stable work 
conditions, the group will voluntarily accept the second choice. Group 
values inhere in accustomed practice as much as, or even more than, 
in economic aggrandizement as such. 

The perpetuation of group loyalty depends in substantial measure 
upon the recruitment practices of the public service. It is therefore 
understandable why any organized group is always much concerned 
about any apparent substantial change in recruitment practices, either 
in raising or lowering educational and experience requirements or in 
altering the social background of prospective members. Group cohesion 
and like-mindedness are fostered by relatively common social and eco¬ 
nomic backgrounds. To introduce new and different recruitment prac¬ 
tices may be to weaken group cohesion, to encourage divisive coun¬ 
sels and interests. Many organizational changes can be realized in an 
agency only if a different kind of personnel is brought in to effect the 
desired new practices. Such action is likely to offend existing group 
loyalties. 

The presence of group loyalties as an essential element of organiza¬ 
tional structure is a vital factor to understand and to work with. Again 
loyalties are not necessarily static. They can be altered. But not 
quickly, and not with the same facility with which the organizational 
planner maneuvers the units of an organization chart. 

Tradition and Job Security 

The role of tradition and the concern for job security are such im¬ 
portant factors in the behavior of organized groups that they deserve 
further comment. Both of these factors greatly influence the reaction 
of groups to their place in an organizational hierarchy. 

Most human institutions have a considerable history. In a time of 
great crisis our political society may experiment with new activities, 
with new institutional devices, and with new organizational arrange¬ 
ments. But the story of most government services is a record of gradual 
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accretion, of evolving purposes and methods arising out of soci^ and 

political conditions which change fairly gradually. The 7from 

partment of the Federal government in 1953 was very d 
the Treasury Department of 1801 or of 1861; yet the chang 

steadily through the years rather than suddenly. _ 

This development over time of most government activities an age 

cies means that organization has a history. It has a tradition. e per 
sons who work in an agency acquire these traditions as a par 
process of work adjustment within their group. Usually a work gro p 
in a large organization will contain people of different ages_There are 
the “old-timers,” the “middle-aged,” and the youngsters. The official 
leader, the supervisor or director of the group, may not necessarily be 
the oldest member, but the old-timers are usually persons of great 
influence. They have the longest recollections. They can remember 
the persons long since gone who at an earlier day operated the work 
of the group. They recall events unknown to others, and are a store¬ 
house of information and advice about current problems in the light 
of past experience. In this role of re-creating the past, the old-timers 
pass along the traditions of the group to the others. In due course the 
middle-aged become the old-timers, the youngsters become the mi 
dle-aged. New recruits arrive to refresh the stream of human activity. 
In this process the traditions of the group are perpetuated; more than 
this, they are honored and revered by long acceptance. 

Tradition is a vital force in the life of any organized group. It is 
erroneous to think of the role of tradition as somehow confining, re¬ 
strictive, or deadening. Our whole society depends in large measure 
for its effective performance upon tradition. The same is true of most 
if not all administrative agencies. Perhaps no force is so great a factor 
in keeping any administrative agency in operation as tradition. It is one 
of the greatest assets which any administrator possesses. It is not to 
be regarded lightly, or cast aside with careless concern. Tradition is a 

powerful drive to be nurtured and respected. 

One need, then, for an administrator who must work with the various 
groups who make up an agency is to learn its history. Much of this 
history may not be recorded. Only recently have some administrative 
agencies of government made a formal effort to prepare historical 
narratives about administrative developments. Much of the history of 
an agency must be acquired by word of mouth, by personal investiga¬ 
tion, and by use of various available documents. Simply because a 
history has never been reduced to an ordered expression does not 
mean that history is unimportant. Such is by no means the case. Only 
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through an understanding of the past can the administrator hope to 
deal adequately with the present. 

Along with tradition has gone the concern of most groups with job 
security. Obviously the very foundation of an organized group is the 
prospect of some degree of continued existence. Most men will not 
engage in an enterprise which has no future. Occasionally, of course, 
it is possible to recruit persons for work of limited duration. There are 
even people who can make a career in serving various temporary enter¬ 
prises, such as research or investigative agencies set up for ad hoc pur¬ 
poses. But this is the exception rather than the rule. It seems probable 
that when most people go to work, they look for an activity which will 
challenge their interest and offer some prospect of continued employ¬ 
ment. 

Once individuals have been incorporated into a working group, job 
security becomes more than a personal matter. It becomes a primary 
value of the group as a whole. There develops a mutual or common 
concern with continued existence. The more one identifies himself with 
the group, the more the group desire for perpetuation becomes domi¬ 
nant. There may be some persons from time to time who refuse to 
become fully submerged in the group. There have always been certain 
outcasts in every society. There have always been deviant personalities. 
Often some of the most creative work has been accomplished by these 
individualists. But the forces for social conformity are so great that 
only a few personalities ever place themselves against the welfare of 
the group. Continued existence becomes a matter of group interest. 

It is worthwhile to note that civil service practices providing for 
some security of tenure in public administration have been promoted 
in large part by public employees themselves. At local government 
levels, civil service regulations for recruitment and retention in the 
public service have apparently been most rigorously applied to the 
public-school teachers and to the police and fire services. In the latter 
instance, identity of the group has been clearly promoted by a com¬ 
mon uniform and by common traditions. Moreover, it has not been 
easy for police officers and firemen to transfer readily to other types 
of work or to other employers; certainly not in the same degree that 
many professional workers have been able to move back and forth 
among employers. In consequence, police and fire groups in most 
large cities have demanded and obtained some formal rules about 
job security. 

Organizational change which would seem to threaten job security 
is inevitably regarded with fear and hostility by affected groups. The 
very life of the group itself may appear to be menaced. Under such 
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rn'mimstances change will be resisted unless some assurance is forth¬ 
coming that no violence will be done to past tradition or to the concern 
of the group for its continued and useful existence. 


Status , Prestige , and the Struggle for Power 

Obviously any unit within an organizational structure which as 
identity as l group works under some kind of leadership This leader- 
STTs Ls pointed out earlier, may be formal and official, or informal 
and implicit. When formal authority has been vested in a person whose 
position in the group is or becomes dominant, leadership is 
SdTctaal. When formal leader.hip authority it vested in a person 
who does not enjoy the confidence of the group, some other person ca 
usually be found who exercises implicit leadership of the group. 

leadership does of necessity exist. 

Intergroup relationships within an organization structure are vitally 
affected by the ambitions and the objectives of group leadership. 
Again, because the group identifies its own interests with those j* 
leadership, because group members feel a personal concern with the 
fate of their leader, the relationships of various leaders within an 
organization are something more than a purely interpersonal matter. 
The concert and clash of personalities within an organization quickly 
take on the attributes of intergroup interest as well. The leader o a 
group does not stand as an isolated figure in the affairs of an organiza¬ 
tion. He is representative of others who have a sense of immediate 


involvement in his own actions. 

In terms of the human relations of intergroup cooperation and con¬ 
flict there are thiee major forces at work in any large organization. 
Leadership is especially concerned with status, prestige, and the 
struggle for power. Hence every organization and every top manage¬ 
ment must make due allowance for these forces, and indeed capitalize 
upon them for the benefit of the organization as a whole. 

Status is an intangible element involving position or place in an 
organization. Because it is characterized by hierarchy, because it is 
constructed of varying levels of authority and jurisdiction, organiza¬ 
tion is necessarily a formal status system. There are certain assump¬ 
tions about the power to direct the work of others, about duties and 
responsibilities, which attach to every position in an organization. 
Because these duties and responsibilities vary, status varies with them. 
Indeed, social practice throughout most of Western history has always 
recognized differences in the status of various persons. In general, 
social status may depend upon age, ancestry, wealth, learning, physica 
prowess, acceptance or initiation into a privileged group like the 
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medieval church, or occupation (as a public servant or doctor). In 
a variety of ways these elements of status have been combined or 
associated at different times. Moreover, it has been possible in many 
societies for individuals to rise in status and to fall in status under 
varying circumstances. 

Administrative organization is one form of social organization. It, 
too, has its status system. A bureau chief is more important—that is, 
he has greater power, rights, and obligations—than a division chief 
or a section head. Status is more than just a matter of titles, however. 

It is compounded also of such elements as compensation, office quar¬ 
ters, size of staff, frequency with which consulted by superiors, influ¬ 
ence, and recognition. There is a natural human disposition, appar¬ 
ently, for individuals to enjoy differentials in status; many individuals. 
hence seek an upgrading of status in whatever ways are open to them. 

This basic element in human behavior has its profound repercussion 
upon administrative organization. Any organizational innovation which 
may be interpreted as a reduction in status will be opposed. Any or¬ 
ganizational action which may appear to advance the status of an¬ 
other group and leave the concerned group in a static position will 
be viewed with alarm. In other words, any organizational decision 
which does not involve some upgrading of status has little appeal for 
the component groups affected thereby. 

One reason why it is so difficult to maintain a standard nomenclature 
in the organizational structure of government departments and agen¬ 
cies is that such a practice tends to make that structure inflexible and 
static. Many agencies are constantly experimenting with new designa¬ 
tions for internal component groups because of a concern for the 
status of the group and its leadership. A new title often appears to con¬ 
fer new status. 

Anyone who has had extensive experience in government organiza¬ 
tion has observed the many decisions which are based upon a com¬ 
bination of technical and human factors. One bureau in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce of the Federal government was at one time divided 
into three ‘‘offices” in order to confer new and superior status upon 
the three units and their chiefs. The position of bureau chief was for 
a time abandoned. During World War II on one occasion an outside 
agency complained to the War Department that it was being asked to 
deal with a unit which it said had too subordinate a status in the or¬ 
ganizational hierarchy. The outside agency said it wished to deal only 
with a unit of the War Department General Staff, and an organiza¬ 
tional change was made in internal structure simply to accommodate 
this concern for status. 
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Prestige is, of course, closely related to status, but it is not neces¬ 
sarily synonymous. We usually think of prestige in terms of reputation 
admiration, renown, and general respect. In an orgamzation these 
attributes are more than personal characteristics of an individual, th y 
may be enjoyed by a whole group. Usually prestige is founded upo 
a record of performance which has been built up over a peno 
vears But prestige may also be acquired by the mysterious practice 
of a ' special knowledge or ability which others apparently do not 
possess or are denied. In any event, prestige is an important considera¬ 
tion to a group in an organizational structure. . , 

Here again arise limitations upon organizational change. Obviously, 
„o person or group desires voluntarily to suffer any diminution in 
prestige. Every effort will be made by most groups to preserve and 
advance the prestige which they have currently achieved. Organiza¬ 
tional arrangements are expected to enhance acquired prestige, no 


to destroy or belittle it. . . 

In the third place, all organizations, public and private, contain 

within them some elements of a struggle for power. This struggle does 
not engulf the energies of all individuals, or of many individuals in 
the same degree of intensity. Some persons are satisfied to be followers. 
Others are almost consumed with an overwhelming drive to attain 
the highest possible position of status and prestige. Again, such atti¬ 
tudes generally tend to be socially useful rather than otherwise. In 
the organization of the public service these attitudes in individuals 

help to advance group performance and achievement. 

But organizational decisions must always be viewed in the light o 
the effect they may have upon this struggle for power which is con¬ 
tinually going on. Decisions which appear to give preference to one 
person over another, to one group over another, may be resented by 
those who believe they have been disadvantaged. Here again is an 
organizational consideration which must ever be foremost in the think- 

ing of management. 


The Strategy of Organizational Change 

Much of what has been written here may appear to be a counsel 
of despair. It might well seem that organization is by the inherent na¬ 
ture of its human relations inflexible once it has acquired some history 
and continuity of operations. It is true that any administrative agency 
in the public service acquires over a period of time its own peculiar 
characteristics based upon the human factors which we have outlined. 
Necessarily, we have had to present our observations here in terms of 
their influence upon continuity of organizational behavior. It does not 
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necessarily follow, however, once an organizational structure has been 

devised, that practice and operations can never again be changed by 
top management. 

To be sure, there is a common belief among some persons that 
many agencies in the public service are insensitive to changing cir¬ 
cumstances and often unresponsive to their immediate environment. 
There is a famous story about Lord Kitchener of Khartoum which illus¬ 
trates this popular belief. When told that the German and Allied armies 
in France and Flanders in the autumn of 1914 had entrenched them¬ 
selves from the sea to the borders of Switzerland, the head of the 
British army is supposed to have remarked: “They can’t do that. It’s 
not the way wars are fought/ 7 Many administrative groups have been 
disposed on occasion to take a similar attitude. But this attitude, 
rather than being the product of some peculiar condition in the public 
service, is common to most social groups whether they are public agen¬ 
cies, private businesses, or other groups. 

It follows that there is a strategy of organizational change which 
management would do well to understand and practice. There are 
two elements to this strategy: crisis and consent. It is relatively easy 
to carry out far-reaching organizational change in a time of crisis. A 
tidal wave engulfs Galveston and the commission form of government 
and administration is introduced. A flood swamps Dayton and the 
city-manager system of administrative leadership emerges. A financial 
crisis in New York City brings talk about the need for a new charter. 
Upon the heels of so pervasive a crisis as the military defeat at Pearl 
Harbor the first great reorganization of the War Department since 
1903 followed. And the general-staff system introduced at the insist¬ 
ence of Secretary Elihu Root in 1903 was in great part made possible 
by the admitted failure of War Department performance in the Span- 
ish-American War five years earlier. 

Crisis, then, may bring organizational change, especially if top man¬ 
agement is prepared to take prompt action. Often those changes may 
be effected solely to create the popular impression of adjustment to 
new conditions. This kind of change in organizational structure may 
actually be meaningless. But a management which has considered 
organizational adjustment over a period of time may use the circum¬ 
stances of crisis to introduce far-reaching changes in a shorter period 
of time than would otherwise be necessary and which under “normal 77 
conditions would be so disruptive of human relations as to be virtually 
impossible of execution. 

But management cannot always rely upon the fortuitous advent of 
crisis in order to effect organizational adjustments. There is the alteraa- 
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Hve choice of the strategy of consent. This means resorting to the slow 
process of piecemeal and gradual change based upon some ong-term 
r,Hor orga„to«o n .l structure. Or it means « careful cull™*”°‘ 
understanding among all the component groups of an agency about t 
purpose of change, and an assurance that the contemplate c g 
wd^not be destructive of the group values which have been built up 
over a period of time. We have outlined here what seem to be the 
essential elements of those group values. The strategy of consent is 
one of accommodating these values in the process of organizational 
change. It requires an alert and understanding management to achieve 
organizational alterations under these conditions. 

Summary 

An organization is people working together. Hence organization has 
the characteristics inherent in the human relations of individuals asso¬ 
ciated in a cooperative effort for a common purpose. People who work 
together become groups within an organizational structure. Group soli¬ 
darity arises from a basic disposition of human beings to work with 
one another, reinforced by a sense of worthwhile common purpose. 
In their intergroup relations, groups tend toward harmonious adjust¬ 
ment, especially if the constituent group believes that it is receiving 

ample recognition of its importance. 

Group loyalty is especially sensitive to any action which would seem 

to attack its importance, recognition, or status. Group loyalty is even 
more concerned to promote group values in terms of remuneration, 
customary methods of work, and job security. Tradition creates and 
perpetuates many group values. Moreover, the leadership of groups 
is personally concerned with its own individual status, prestige, and 
struggle for power. In a vicarious way the group, too, participates in 
this struggle. All these factors make for a certain inflexibility in organi¬ 
zational structure. Top management may alter this structure only by 

a strategy of crisis or of consent. 
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The budget for the activities of an agency fixes the magnitude, the 
scope, and the quality of the services which government renders. In 
addition, it is a major instrument for management direction and con¬ 
trol of the work which an agency performs. No other technique of cen¬ 
tral influence affords more opportunity for management review of 
work purposes and methods. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think of budgeting in the public service 
simply as a management tool, important as this may be. Budgeting is 
far more. It is first of all a work program, a translation into dollar 
terms of program objectives, and a statement of the various resources 
required to achieve these objectives. In the second place, the budget 
as it emerges from departments and as it is presented by a chief execu¬ 
tive to the legislature is a statement of major public policy. In a so¬ 
ciety of limited resources, management and then chief executives must 
make decisions as between various types of work and as between vari¬ 
ous procedures. A budget accordingly expresses emphasis or first 
choices among the objectives of government service. In the third place, 
the total volume of proposed expenditures and the methods suggested 
for raising the necessary revenue constitute the fiscal policy of an 
agency and of a government. In other words, the magnitude and type 
of expenditure and income by government determine what proportion 
of all economic effort in society shall be devoted to these services, and 
in turn this magnitude and type may have profound influence upon 
the functioning of the whole economy. Government budgets have an 
impact upon employment, production, price levels, and the distribu¬ 
tion of income. 

The very far-reaching nature of the public-policy problems which 
are involved in budgeting means that the budget is a major matter of 
governmental concern. Forty years ago there was much controversy 
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, mlt whether a comprehensive budget plan should be prepared m 

t° ™nc. by dSrf —rtta. or by . board 

„„ at least in part by members of the legislative body. This con 
versy has been settled generally in favor of the executive budget! 
which- the initial review of departmental requests is made by the chie 
executive, aided by a budget office. The chief executive then submits a 
budget to the legislature which contains his recommendations for the 
allocation of available funds among the competing departments, a 
also contains his recommendations for raising the necessary revenues. 

In most cases-there are some exceptions such as agencies hke th 
Port of New York Authority with a self-contained budget and certain 
school districts which submit their budgets directly to the voters for 
approval in a referendum-it is the legislative body which must give 
the final approval to the budget requests of administrative agencies. 

The process of public budgeting has been divided into four phases 
(1) formulation of the budget, (2) authorization of the budget, (3) 
execution of the budget, and (4) accountability for the budgetas 
executed. 1 Our interest in this volume is confined to the first and third 
of these phases, the formulation and execution of the budget. More¬ 
over, we are interested only in a part of each of these processes the 

part which falls within the jurisdiction of management authority in 

administrative agencies. We shall not endeavor here to deal with the 
whole process of legislative appropriation or of independent contro 
or audit of administrative expenditures. Nor shall we here endeavor 
to discuss the role which the chief executive may play m the process 
of budget formulation and of budget execution. These are subjects 
properly discussed as a part of the general subject of the legislative 
and executive role in supervising administrative agencies We are con¬ 
cerned here only with the management role in public budgeting. 

At the same time it must be emphasized at the outset that the very 
nature and process of budgeting is such that management must neces¬ 
sarily be influenced in great measure by the larger political implica¬ 
tions of budgeting. Administrative agencies must prepare budget esti¬ 
mates according to the wishes of the chief executive and the prefer¬ 
ences of the legislature. The chief executive must decide just what 
budgetary information he thinks should be presented to the legisla¬ 
ture. Thus, a recent account of budgeting in New York State has sug¬ 
gested that the line-item arrangement (to be explained later) remains 
in effect because “it operates as an aid to executive dominance of the 

iA. E. Buck, The Budget in Governments of Today (New York: Macmillan, 

1934), p. 47. 
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legislature. 2 In the Federal government much of the insistence upon 
budget practice as it existed before 1948 came from Congress; the 
Appropriations Committees feared change would lessen their control 
during the appropriation process. 

Management, therefore, does not have unlimited discretion in pre¬ 
paring budget estimates. It must operate within whatever instructions 
it receives from the chief executive who recommends and within what¬ 
ever expectations it learns about from the legislature which appro¬ 
priates. The work of budgeting by management is complicated by 
these external interests which must necessarily be dominant. 

At various times budget writers have set forth certain “principles” 
which should be realized in a budget system. 3 These principles have 
been defined by such words as “publicity,” “clarity,” “comprehensive¬ 
ness,” “unity,” “specification,” “periodicity,” “accuracy,” and “flexibil¬ 
ity.” These terms suggest ideas about desirable budget practice. A 
government budget ought to be published so that legislators and citi¬ 
zens know the general details about what various administrative agen¬ 
cies plan to spend and about how government plans to provide the 
necessary income. Budgets should be clear to those who use them. 
They should include all elements of expenditure and income sufficient 
to indicate the full magnitude of government fiscal operations. Budget 
documents should be presented in a consistent manner in so far as 
component elements are concerned. Some desirable degree of detail 
should be provided, although how much is a matter of disagreement. 
Budgets should be set up for expressing financial intentions for a 
definite period of time, usually a fiscal year, and should expire at the 
conclusion of that time period. Obviously, budgets should be accurate, 
although the pitfalls of estimating revenues with some degree of accu¬ 
racy are many. Finally, it is desirable to permit some degree of 
flexibility in the preparation and execution of budget plans. We shall 
note as we go along how these various standards of desirable budget 
procedure work out in practice. 

Budget Development 

The growth of a budget system in American governments is a devel¬ 
opment of the past forty or fifty years. Obviously, administrative agen¬ 
cies have always had to have some kind of arrangement for determin- 

2 Frederick C. Mosher, "The Executive Budget, Empire State Style,” Public 

Administration Review , vol. 12 (Spring, 1952), p. 82. . , 

3 J. Wilner Sundelson, “Budgeting Principles,” Political Science Quarterly , vol. 
50 (June, 1935), p. 236. For a modification in terms of executive budget machin¬ 
ery, see Harold D. Smith, The Management of Your Government (New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1945), Chap. VII. 
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,„g their expenditure need, X 

hibited the actual outlay of public f * recently there was 

appropriations ‘ made by law. no executive responsibility, and 

arssr ^’ssx 5 ffi? " sss ss 

dr. unsystematic naturemovement promoted 
by Imc™.! "researchteeaus, local governments were beginning to 

sr; zrzzss «*53 

lS,e and local governments have been struggling ever srnce to make 

nrartices effective and meaningful. 

The Brst element of the American budget system was to strengthen 
, r nn nf the chief executive in exercising supervision over a 

,h ? ?“ aLtiefand ” recommending essentials of fiscal policy 

defenders were quick to declare that strengthened ^pervision o^a - 
ministrative agencies by the chief executive meant only that m 
political decisions were concentrated in hands where policed respon¬ 
sibility could be more directly and more centrally exercised. In any 
event^the new budget system considerably enhanced the P^on of 
the chief executive in dealing with administrative agencies, and ma - 

agement has had to adjust to these circumstances. 

In the second place, the new budget system was expected at leas 

by its most enthusiastic supporters, to improve t e process y w 
appropriation measures were handled in the legislature^ This improve 
ment was to be evident in more comprehensive and more umBed 

. The Need for a National Budget, 62d Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 854 1912; and 
A Budget for the Fiscal Year 1914, 62d Cong., 3d sess., S. Doc. 1113, Feb. 20, 

19 5Cf. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Budget Making in a Democracy (New York: 

M eTr 1 ederick A 8 Cleveland and Arthur E. Buck, The Budget and Responsible Gov - 
emment (New York: Macmillan, 1920). 
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budget information upon which the legislature might act. The legisla¬ 
ture was enabled to know the full extent of appropriation requests 
and was expected to consider revenue legislation in close correlation 
with authorized expenditures. But for a wide variety of reasons these 
expectations, if they were ever widely held, have largely been frus¬ 
trated. Internal organization and procedure have confined legislatures 
mostly to the role of criticizing executive budgets, of reducing par¬ 
ticular items and increasing others in response to special pressures, 
and of accepting or ignoring the revenue proposals as the political 
sentiment of the moment may suggest. Although budget information 
may be supplied to a legislature in some degree of uniform detail, 
there is no obligation on the part of the legislature to act uniformly. 
Moreover, legislative handling of budget detail often acquires a rou¬ 
tine of its own which is not easily altered. It is difficult to find much 
evidence that the new budget system has made much change in legis¬ 
lative handling of appropriations except in so far as the legislature 
begins now with some more definite guide lines provided by the chief 
executive. 

In the third place, modern budget practice was intended to give 
equal emphasis to income and expenditure estimates. One may even 
go a step further and suspect that the budget system was expected to 
emphasize economy in government operations and a balancing of in¬ 
come and outgo in terms of available tax receipts. 7 If all expenditure 
proposals were brought together in one place and carefully scruti¬ 
nized, then some economies in operation should be possible. If total 
expenditure proposals were clearly set out against anticipated tax 
revenues, then a balanced budget could be maintained by cutting 
expenditures or by insisting upon added revenues. The first director 
of the Federal budget. Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, estab¬ 
lished the Federal budget machinery with a primary emphasis upon 
economy. Under his guidance a variety of mechanisms were created 
in order to achieve economies in government “housekeeping” activities 
such as purchasing, warehousing, public-buildings management, and 
motor maintenance. 8 The budget process is still regarded as an instru¬ 
ment for encouraging management improvement, as we shall note in 
more detail later. But events have demonstrated that “economy” is a 
term which must be carefully defined in an expanding society. If our 

7 See the interesting essay on this subject by Harvey S. Perloff, Budgetary 
Symbolism and Fiscal Planning,” in C. J. Friedrich and E. S. Mason, eds., Public 
Policy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941), vol. II, p. 36. 

8 Charles G. Dawes, First Year of the Budget of the United States (New York: 

Harper, 1923). 
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nation were static or mature in terms of material °utput, governmental 
economy might be evidenced by a constant or ded = level of go ^ 

ernment expenditures. In a dynanuc society of consta 8 dg _ 

nation where some types of government service such a 
fense may vary with changing circumstances, the magnitude g 
ernment expenditures may also be expected to change. The factors 
which have influenced changing levels of governmen ex P 
since 1900 have included population growth, the concern 
Ovation of natural resources, advancing science and technology ( or 
exarnX the requirement of improved roads for automobiles), in¬ 
dustrialization and the relative decline of agriculture as an econom 
activity, the consequent urbanization and the growing economic inter¬ 
dependence of our society, the growth in national income^ the recur¬ 
rence of economic depression, and international developments 
•S of government economy has been difficult to define under the 
impact of great changes in American society. Budgeting may P 
focus action upon issues of economy, but social, economic, and 
political circumstances determine the magnitude of government ex 

^Moreover, the idea of a balanced budget in terms of matching 
expenditures with tax receipts has had a checkered history in the pa 
fifty years in our country. There is some thought among eccmomist 5 
and others which would accept the desirability, or perhaps the neces 
sity of an “unbalanced” national government budget in timesof g 
soak unemployment and declining levels of industrial output. An un¬ 
balanced national government budget has also occune m war i 

as during World Wars I and II, not to mention earlier wars But 
there is substantial economic thought which emphasizes the great i 
portance of a balanced national government budget in times of 
employment and rising levels of industrial output and even of g 
ernment surplus over a long-term cycle of national fiscal policy 
tainly there seems little to be said for unbalanced state and local gov¬ 
ernment budgets under any circumstances. But the concept °J b ^ d S e 
balancing has undergone some change from the meaning w 1C rs 
attached to it in this country at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 

^Observing the trends in rising levels of government expenditure, 
some students and some legislators have felt that governmental budg¬ 
eting has been a failure. Their attitude has been that budgeting should 

* See Solomon Fabricant, The Trend in Government Activities in the United 
States since 1900 (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., Uo K 

especially Chap. 7. 
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have kept government expenditures down. Some even feel that so- 
called “legislative” budgeting as opposed to executive budgeting 
would be more conducive to lowered governmental outlays. It may 
be true that chief executives are especially aware of the demands in 
society for more or better governmental services, while legislatures 
are well aware of the burden of taxation upon citizens. But it is doubt¬ 
ful if chief executives are unconcerned with tax levels or that legisla¬ 
tures do not respond to demands, for example, for better roads or more 
public support for the aged. It can only be said that governmental 
budgeting continues to be a constant search for adjustment between 
desirable or necessary levels of government service and of private 
economic activity in our society. 

In the fourth place, the budget system has strengthened depart¬ 
mental management and has given rise to developing techniques of 
expenditure analysis. The 1921 legislation of the Federal government 
provided in Sec. 214 that the head of each department and other 
establishment should designate a budget officer to prepare depart¬ 
mental estimates of expenditures under his direction. Similar legisla¬ 
tion or practices have resulted in the growth of the budget function 
at departmental levels in state and local government administrative 
agencies. Moreover, with the increased concern for government effi¬ 
ciency which has been evident in the past twenty years in the United 
States, the budget function of management has increased in scope. 
It must be emphasized that this more recent concern with budgeting 
practice concentrates attention upon the preparation of expenditure 
programs, analyzes services to be rendered in terms of expenditure 
needs, and makes governmental efficiency a major goal. It is this man¬ 
agement interest in budget preparation which is our primary concern 
in the remainder of this chapter. 10 

Preparation of Expenditure Estimates 

The preparation of expenditure estimates involves a threefold ap¬ 
proach. Because it is an administrative agency which provides the 
framework of group activity, estimated expenditures are necessarily 
prepared in terms of administrative units. Because a work program is 

10 On the history of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, see Fritz Morstein Marx, 
“The Bureau of the Budget: Its Evolution and Present Role,” The American 
Political Science Review , vol. 39 (August and October, 1945), pp. 653 and 869. 
See also Jesse V. Burkhead, “Federal Budgetary Developments: 1947—48,” Public 
Administration Review , vol. 8 (Autumn, 1948), p. 267. For an excellent statement 
of the management point of view in budgeting, with a plea for adequate budget 
staffing, see Rowland Egger, “Power is Not Enough,” State Government , vol. 13 
(August, 1940), p. 149. 
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*e fustiBcation t „ 

53£.*& P A-. became .o be done 

SSSSir^ 

budgeting into harmonious adjustment. 

The management of administrative agencies prepares expenditu 
2!"eces^ry to carry on its work. The administrative problem, 

!f n is whic h element of administrative structure to regard as the 
* ’ nit of budget planning. Sometimes the department as a 

primary u d ^ as the budget unit. On the other hand, bureaus 

Z same other administrative subunit of the department m a y bec ome 

l^Tpresented budget estimates for general administration, posta 
operationsT^ansportation of mails, and claims. Thus, no budget recog- 
nSon was’given to any internal organizational structure of the depart- 
f Much the same was true for the State Department, whose 1954 

budget estimates were submitted under such headings as “ saI ^ n “ an 
expenses — representation allowances,” “acquisitions of building 
abroad “contributions to international organizations, intematio 
information and educational activities,” and “government in occupied 

Bureau of the Mint, and the Coast Guard. For the department of 
Health Education, and Welfare the budget estimates showed Colum¬ 
bia Institution for the Deaf, Food and Drug Admimstration Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Howard University, Office of Education Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Public Health Service, St. Elizabeths Hos¬ 
pital, and Social Security Administration. All these wer J com P one ^ 

administrative units of the department. Both these practices-that of 
treating the department and that of treating a component part of a 
department as the primary administrative basis of budgeting-are to be 

found in state and local governments as well. 

Sometimes management has little choice m deciding whether the 

department or a component part shall be the focus of budget esti¬ 
mates. When the legislature specifies all or some of the component 
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parts of a department's administrative structure, it may expect to find 
those units set forth in the expenditure estimates. Sometimes legisla¬ 
tive committees become accustomed to finding organizational units in 
a budget and then expect to find them thereafter. Certain pressure 
interests which center in a particular bureau desire the reassurance of 
finding in the budget exactly what the unit they are concerned with 
is going to be able to spend. In a department with widely varied tasks 
requiring different professional and technical competencies, depart¬ 
mental management sometimes feels too uncertain of many details 
of operation to explain expenditure estimates as a whole to a legisla¬ 
tive committee. Bureau or other management must then take over the 
task, and budget estimates accordingly reflect the jurisdiction of these 
component units. 

To be sure, bureau and division management must always play an 
important part in budget preparation, as well as in budget execution. 
Even as budget preparation is an important technique of management 
direction at the department level, so also it may be an equally im¬ 
portant tool in the hands of management at other levels. Yet it does 
not necessarily follow that these component administrative units must 
therefore be revealed in the structure of budget estimates. When 
budgets are drawn in terms of administrative units and are appropri¬ 
ated by the legislature in the same way, organizational structure tends 
to become frozen in the budget and appropriations practice. Adjust¬ 
ment in organization becomes more difficult than ever under these 
circumstances. But departmental management must decide just what 
organizational base to use in constructing expenditure estimates. 

A second problem is that of relating budget estimates to work pro¬ 
grams. From the point of view of management a budget expresses a 
work program translated into the common denominator of dollars. To 
management, and indeed to government as a whole, the important 
aspect is the volume and quality of service made possible by a par¬ 
ticular level of appropriation. Expenditure estimates are only a means 
to an end. The details of necessary or desired cost of a service should 
not obscure the larger considerations of objectives to be realized. Chief 
executives and legislators, moreover, are interested in what is to be 
accomplished by a given magnitude of expenditure. Thus in a school 
budget the major factors of concern are the number of students to be 
taught, the student size of the units of instruction, and the quality (as 
expressed in personnel compensation) of the instructional staff. The 
number of buildings to be operated and their condition are other im¬ 
portant elements in educational service. In a military budget the 
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major factors are size of s'arftfbe dipped 

equipment and suPP^s. and how h p bud get the vital fea- 

£L « he given assistance and the mone- 

in terms of work oh**-**. 

basic unit of budget tto be^emplo'ed for 

ment becomes that ot laenmying service. 11 It is not 

in budgeting by work programs is to emphasize tne 

Ite , y «, .With . 
Pr0P b 0S ned dailv averfge of 24,000 active beds, obviously it costs about 

$1^800 a bed to provide hospital care. The 

if the active bed capacity were reduced to 20,000, the operating 

cost could be cut by 7.2 million dollars. This kind of cost analysis ha 
a number of dangers. At any one time it may be possible to ascertain 
a cost figure for a unit of activity when performed at a particular m g 
niSde A fluctuation in size of the work load does not necessarily 
mean a pro rata increase or decrease in expenditures. There may 
elements of overhead expenditure which remain fairly constant re¬ 
gardless of the load; such items as operation and maintenance o 
nlant and costs of supervision may remain more or less constant eve 
w*h some increase or decrease in load. Even some direct operating 
costs may fluctuate little with relatively small shifts in work load 
Moreover, unit costs do not necessarily indicate the quality of die 
service rendered. And in certain circumstances it may be more impo 
tant as in the Armed Forces, to introduce new techniques of warfare 
than to achieve some constant or reduced unit cost of 
These aspects of cost require careful attention and full explanatio 
to legislative committees. Fortunately, the concepts of fixed costs and 

11 For an interesting account of departmental budgeting in these terms »V««« 

itt. 

cago: Public Administration Service, 1940), Appendix A. 
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of diminishing costs with increased output are so familiar to American 
business that their counterparts in public administration should be 
fairly easy to explain. Nonetheless, the advice is well given to temper 
the enthusiasm for unit costs with a full awareness of their defects. 12 

In the third place, budget estimates consist of the “input” elements, 
the resources which must be devoted to accomplishing particular pro¬ 
gram objectives. These elements may be classified in various ways, 
but they usually break down into two major categories: personal 
services, and supplies and services. In the Federal government the 
following grouping of component elements of cost has been devel- 


01 

Personal services 

11 

Grants, subsidies, and contribu¬ 

02 

Travel 


tions 

03 

Transportation of things 

12 

Pensions, annuities, and insur¬ 

04 

Communication services 


ance losses 

05 

Rents and utility services 

13 

Refunds, awards, and indem¬ 

06 

Printing and binding 


nities 

07 

Other contractual services 

14 

Interest 

08 

Supplies and materials 

15 

Public-debt retirement 

09 

Equipment 

16 

Investments and loans 

10 

Lands and structures 




In New York State the budget estimates for each agency are divided 
between “expenses of personal service” and “expenses of maintenance 
and operation,” but the schedule for the second indicates such break¬ 
downs as traveling expense, automotive expense, general office sup¬ 
plies and expense, printing and advertising, communication, fuel and 
utilities, household and laundry supplies, medical supplies and ex¬ 
pense, farm supplies and expense, special supplies and expense, re¬ 
pairs, rentals, and general maintenance. Other governmental units 
employ varying categories of such items of cost. The actual classifica¬ 
tion of expense elements depends upon the judgment of budgeting 
and accounting officials. 

It should be noted here that in preparing budget estimates of ex¬ 
pected expenditures according to input elements, management must 
depend in large measure upon past experience as revealed by account¬ 
ing records. Sometimes it is possible to build up an estimate of main- 

12 This point was well made, for example, in “Symposium on Budget Theory,” 
Public Administration Review , vol. 10 (Winter, 1950), p. 27. The Post Office De¬ 
partment has on occasion prepared extensive statistical information on work per¬ 
formed to be used in explaining the needs for appropriations to Congressional 
committees. The department has also been authorized by law to make “cost as¬ 
certainment” studies of its operations. 
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tenance expenditures, for example!^ 

gram of repair and replacement P & deflnite maintenance 

roadways, window sashes, too s, • ’ element in the operat- 

schedule for physical structures is an >n.port el howe ver, 

fug budge. of an oO-'"' '4 n e SceC S ^ be given 

may be determined in the light o p P ngw Qr rep i a cement 

some arbitrary limit. Purchase o ma] purchase of numerous 

equipment can usually be scheduled, the pmrc materials 

small items such as office supplies and ^ of 

must be estimated according to past ®* P ®^ rdig these i npu t ele- 

fue! and utility services. It is e ^lotion to budget 

ments that accounting practice makes its great com 

duee different —fd^lth” b 
of budget es " n ’“ ,e ^™ n g'”“ m o " constructing . budget are not 

p ra e —.« mf up s -“cn,-:: 

eTe'to “f legisladve committees, management may have 

attention, and some accommodation^ h f ^ ^ 

agement a. the departmental “ “of Tn administrative 

agencyTs Aus emphaTzed and some subsequent flexibility in budget 

between ^S'rogram and input approach in submitting 

, d(?et est imates to chief executive and legislature, most govemme 

f! in America have tended to emphasize the input element. Budget 
units in Amerl " a ha ^; cutives and members of legislative committees 

^generally encouraged Ais practice. For example, tegislators often 
wish to review carefully just how many persons are to be employe 

:Xe“b bTrank and salary grade. Legislators are often 
cu^us about just how much is going to be spent on travel, upon 
rent upon purchase of automobiles, and upon printing-because 
Aes’e me items of cost where there may have been administrative 
abuse at some time. Since it is these input elements which legislator 
usuSy want to examine with care, it is Aese which tend to receive 

the primary attention in public budgeting. 
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Performance Budgeting in the Federal Government 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission declared: “The Federal budget is 
an inadequate document, poorly organized and improperly designed 
to serve its major purpose, which is to present an understandable and 
workable financial plan for the expenditures of the Government/' 18 
The report went on to say that there was no uniformity in the sched¬ 
ules of appropriations, some representing “huge sums” and others only 
“small amounts.” The Commission then recommended that the whole 
budgetary concept of the Federal government “should be refashioned 
by the adoption of a budget based upon functions, activities, and 
projects: this we designate as a performance budget.” 14 The Commis¬ 
sion illustrated the difference in budget emphasis by two examples, one 
for medical service in the Navy and one for the Forest Service. The 
existing form emphasized the input elements for Navy medical care, 
with a detailed listing of personal services and a summary of proposed 
expenditures for transportation, supplies, equipment, and for other 
“objects” of cost. The proposed form emphasized the medical care to 
be provided by an outlay of 43.6 million dollars, involving an average 
daily medical-care load of 18,696 sick and injured, the maintenance 
and operation of 34 hospitals, 2 medical supply depots, 6 schools for 
training medical personnel, 11 research centers, and 432 medical instal¬ 
lations ashore. The principal headings employed in the performance- 
budget breakdown were not objects of expenditure but services, such 
as medical and dental care afloat, medical and dental care ashore, care 
of the dead, instruction of medical-service personnel, medical and 
dental research, medical service in island governments, and central 
administration. Even more supporting detail was provided in the 
second presentation than had been given in the first. Estimated ex¬ 
penditures by input elements were prepared as before. The real differ¬ 
ence between the two forms of budget presentation was simply one 
of emphasis, the previous practice calling attention primarily to pro¬ 
posed “objects” of expenditure, while the recommended practice em¬ 
phasized purposes of expenditure. 

The performance-budget recommendations of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion were accepted by President Truman in 1949, and beginning with 
the budget presented to Congress in January, 1950, for the fiscal year 
1951, budget preparation in the Federal government has emphasized 

13 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
Budgeting and Accounting , a report to the Congress, February, 1949 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 7. 

14 Ibid., p. 8. 
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performance rather than objects of 

still prepared and given to t e ong attention to the details 

tfzrzxss :r as-»- 

10 More recently, in 1953, the 

S-ey * f- 
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standards, with reports s °w g reproducing a part of the 

Th " ^^Demitnent o Purchase with a long list of 175 person- 
budget for the ° epar ^ rious Qther input elements (supplies, materials, 
nel positions, and the various 5 , charges ). The Mayor s Com- 

srsrr £ 

The Mayors Committee urg atiQn and illustrate d its proposals 

the major emphasis in b g t P ^P^ Department of Welfare, divided 

by setting up a m Administration departmental services, child 

into six basic parts: g® n era^administoatior^aep^^^ ^ ^ 

‘S.» «s“a°i “ere supported by schedules showing organ,za- 
tional units, programs, and input elements. 

Lump Sums versus Line Items 

On. ot the complications ot public budgeting is the’ ^ 

ZZttZZttSz - -nss: 

Thus, the Federal appropriation for “salaries and 

.. . n fhe fisca l year 1953 was one sum of $5,60U,UUU tor saw™ 
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» Modern Management for the City of New York Report of the Mayor s Com- 

mittee on Management Survey, vol. I (1953), p. 
r® Ibid., Chap. V. 
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items, which thus become a lump sum in effect. The difficulties in 
the lump-sum versus the line-item practice arise primarily in the proc¬ 
ess of budget execution, since the more a legislature specifies the more 
detailed must be the accounting records. 

Whether details of estimated expenditure items are shown in the 
appropriation legislation or not, it is a mistake to believe that details 
are not important. If administrative officials are to obtain the advan¬ 
tages of the lump-sum appropriation, they have a corollary respon¬ 
sibility to provide the legislature with full details of their expenditure 
plans. Modifications in these plans can then be made only upon the 
best justification, and some consultation with or at least prior notice 
to legislative committees is highly desirable. Thus even if details do 
not show up in the appropriation legislation itself, they must still be 
used by management in the process of budget preparation and of 
budget defense before the legislature or citizens of a community. 

Many details of budget preparation necessarily arise from legislative 
concern with particular items of expenditure. Thus, in the Federal 
government. Congress insists specifically upon authorizing the purchase 
of any new or replacement passenger automobiles. The House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations insisted that the Bureau of the Budget 
develop a standard rule on automobile replacement to be employed 
by all administrative agencies; this was done (the standard for re¬ 
placement being 60,000 miles or six years of age, whichever occurred 
first). Also, since 1945 the House Committee has been greatly con¬ 
cerned about the growth of personnel staffs in various departments 
and has insisted upon some limitation upon the number of persons in 
a personnel unit in relation to the total number of employees in an 
agency. As a result, in 1948 the Federal Bureau of the Budget proposed 
a ratio of 1 personnel worker to every 103 employees. Congress did 
not consider this sufficiently stringent; first it set a standard of 1 per¬ 
sonnel worker for every 115 employees and later tightened it to 1 for 
every 135 employees in so-called “independent” agencies. A different 
standard of 1 personnel worker per 105 employees was specified for 
the Department of Labor and the Federal Security Agency; as of 
1953 other departments and agencies were left free to use the Budget 

Bureau standard. 

Moreover, legislatures usually want to have data by which to com¬ 
pare budget estimates with previous experience. Thus it is common 
practice to have three headings of figures in a budget estimate: the 
actual expenditures in the most recently completed fiscal year, the 
actual appropriation made for the current year, and the requested 
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expenditure for the next fiscal year. Such details^of ^dget ^ e P aI J_ 
tion are necessarily governed by the desires and interests or 

lature. 

T "pr." ta - — of gov— mus. ^ 

exact timetable. Many governmental ^ nltS June 30. 

fiscal year which begins on July 1 and end^ on the foUowmg 

This arrangement has proved especially u January of each 

and state legislatures begin their regular sessions J Y 

every other year. This means that appropriation measures are usu 
temporary appropriation measure for a thr 

pending consideration of the final budget. round 

oonLufng ope r a ti o S „. In July .dminisWtiv. agencies begmJ™* » 

the following years estimates. In September, the process 

bv the Chief Executives budget office begins. In January egi 

S-rts and may continue sporadically until 

legislation is finally enacted, usually in May or June. The 

to begin the next year’s budget all over again. ,. like 

For local governments the budget timetable may be something lik 

tlllS # 

Budget Calendar for Local Government 

a • n„N> Steps in the Procedure 

0c P t T Estimates of revenues and fixed charges started. 

Oct 15-Nov! 10 : : : . Preparation and submission of departmental work 

programs and estimates of expenditures. 

Nov. 10-Dec. 1 . . . . Revision of work programs and estimates by e 

mayor. . 

Dec 1 ... Submission of proposed budget to council by mayor. 

Dec.' 1-Dec. 20. Review of proposed budget by council; public hear- 

ings. , .. 

Dec 20—Tan 1 Recasting of council budget preparatory to adoption, 

fan 1 1 ...... Start of fiscal year. Preliminary decision by council 

regarding appropriations completed. 

T 1Q . . . Allotment of appropriations by mayor. 

E. 31 ’ ’ ’ Last date for formal enactment of appropriation or¬ 

dinance. 

Since most state legislatures meet only once every two years, state 
administrative budgets must be prepared for a two-year rather than 
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a single-year period in advance. The timetable of this effort is much 
like that for local governments. 

Because budget estimates must be prepared so far in advance of 
their actual execution—it is two years between initial preparation of 
a budget and its final execution in the Federal government—the prob¬ 
lem of desirable flexibility is a troublesome one. Legislatures are usu¬ 
ally desirous of having exact plans and of making appropriations for 
specific purposes. Administrators need some flexibility in meeting 
changing circumstances. In some instances it may be feasible to ob¬ 
tain a supplemental appropriation, but even in the Federal government 
where this practice is regularly followed every year, it is different 
agencies and different needs which are thus accommodated. If the 
same agency regularly needed supplemental assistance each year, its 
budgeting would come under critical scrutiny by Congress. Manage¬ 
ment may try to meet the situation by asking for an appropriation for 
contingencies, but legislatures are not enthusiastic about such “blank 
checks.” No business would endeavor to operate without some reserves 
or contingency funds. Management in the public service needs some 
such flexibility likewise; the need is not inconsistent with legislative 
desires for specific determination of how money is to be spent. 

Special Budgets 

In many local governments it is now the practice to have two differ¬ 
ent budgets administered on a somewhat different basis. One of these 
is the current-expense budget and the other is a capital-improvement 
budget. This arrangement has been put into effect since local govern¬ 
ment financing of physical plant improvements is ordinarily provided 
by borrowing. Moreover, with the development of specialized plan¬ 
ning agencies in local governments, the capital budget, often joined 
with a longer-term four- or five-year capital improvement plan, is a 
useful technique for providing a comprehensive and ordered program 
of physical improvements. 

Many states and the Federal government usually do not differentiate 
in their expenditure plans between current operating costs and capital 
outlays. The reason is that these governments ordinarily expect current 
operating income to meet both forms of expenditure. There is no sys¬ 
tematic practice in state and Federal governments, as in local govern¬ 
ments, of financing capital plant differently from current operations. 
Moreover, physical plant development by state and Federal govern¬ 
ments does not have the same vital impact upon a local community’s 
physical layout as does plant improvement by the local government. 

From time to time it has been proposed that capital budgeting 
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should be practiced by state and Fed " ra l e g e ^™2r d ^lprente 
Ohio, for example, has m recent years bu g the limi . 

Sie Hoover Commission in 1949 recommended that capital “P r ° 
t nroiects be shown separately from current operating P ’ 
ir- this has been don. in recent years. 

I budget for the fiscal year 1952, the Bureau of the Budget has 

credit and foan purposes as well as for public works^ In a sense this 
amounts almost to a capital budget, for although the items> *PP 
etc expenditures of the particular agency and program involve , 
snecial analyses provide details which may be used for examination 
of Ae e SerSons as a whole. In August, 1953, Beardsley Ruml urged 
the House Ways and Means Committee of the Federal government to 
senaVate loan, Lestment, and other self-liquidating projects from the 

oidy^ those activities Jhich would not produce other future mcome. 

The proposal appears to the author as a sensible one. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey has introduced a notable feature m 

New York State budget practice by dividing the annual budget m 
two parts: one is a "state-purposes budget which contains the esb 
mated expenditures for the direct administrative operations of stat 
government agencies, and the other is a ^ocal-assistance ^ d g e 
which contains all the items of appropriation in which state re J e 
Tre turned over to local units of government to help support therr 
activities. In the 1954 budget, for example, the Jocai-assistancebudg 
totaled 603.4 million dollars, while the state-purposes budget came to 
427.1 million dollars. The legislature, moreover has followed the go 
ernor’s lead by passing a separate appropriation law detailing expen 
tures to be made from the local-assistance fund of the general fu . 
With the growing importance and size of state grants to oca gove 
ments, this budget practice has much to commend it. A: least i 
concentrates attention upon the magnitude and extent to which state 
governments in our country have now undertaken to support loca 

government administration. .. . v 

The Federal government budget proper does not differentiate be 

tween grant-in-aid appropriations and those for direct operations. For 
a number of years, however, the Bureau of the Budget has prepared 
a special analysis to indicate the magnitude of Federal financial assist¬ 
ance to state and local governments. For 1954 the total such expendi¬ 
tures were estimated at 2.96 billion dollars; in 1952 these Federal 
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grants amounted to 11 per cent of total state and local government 
revenue receipts. Again, these data are helpful in revealing the extent 
of this support, even if the actual items are scattered among the vari¬ 
ous budget estimates for the agencies administering grants-in-aid to 
state and local governments. 

A special kind of budget activity was introduced in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment by the Government Corporation Control Act, approved Dec. 

6, 1945. This law required a wholly owned government corporation 
to prepare annually a “budget program” which was to be submitted 
to the President and to the Congress. The law further specified that 
this budget program was to be a “business type budget, or plan of 
operations, with due allowance given to the need for flexibility, includ¬ 
ing provision for emergencies and contingencies, in order that the 
corporation may properly carry out its activities as authorized by 
law.” The law further went on to specify that this budget program 
should include a statement of financial condition, a statement of in¬ 
come and expenditures, an analysis of surplus or deficits, and a state¬ 
ment of sources and application of funds. For the fiscal year 1947 the 
President submitted a special budget supplement on government cor¬ 
porations. Since that time the government corporations have been in¬ 
cluded in the regular budget document transmitted by the President 
to Congress each January. Thus, for example, in the 1954 budget, a 
“business-type statement” was included in the budget estimates of the 
Department of Commerce for the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
This budget provided first a statement of sources and application of 
funds; a statement of income, expenses, and retained earnings; and 
a statement of financial condition (assets and liabilities). In addition, 
Congress has followed the practice each year of specifying a limit 
upon the administrative expenditures which might be incurred by a 

government corporation. 

As a result of this arrangement the legislature receives each year 
a statement of proposed operations by a government corporation and 
controls the administrative expenditures even though no appropriation 
is necessary. The Inland Waterways Corporation, for example, has 
been able to operate from capital accounts previously received, plus 
current operating earnings. In some instances, as a matter of public 
policy, a government corporation may operate at a deficit, in which 
case the legislature must appropriate the amount needed to balance 
operating expenses with operating income. The advantage in thus 
annexing the budgets of government corporations to the operating 
expenses of ordinary agencies is that of providing a comprehensive 
statement for all government fiscal operations in any one year. 
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Budget Complexities 

There are several complexities which have grown up m budget 
T Kre The most common of these has arisen in the field of national 
SC. '.™e„dCet both during World War II and .hereafter. Wh» 
lihtarv agency wished to contract with industry for supplies it was 
necessary to have an appropriation by Congress which might be obli¬ 
gated for his purpose Yet in many instances the actual expend ture 
offends under these contracts might be delayed twelve, eighteen 
ienW four or more months as required for the actual manufacture 

: t CS" tancial obligation of ,h. Federal e o^e*,J*y 

Tern eTsy !o a^ge for annual appropriations under circumstance^ 

in which actual expenditures might continue over a ong pen 
time Under these circumstances Congress has resorted to a prac 
of deluding “contract authorizations” along with actual appropriations^ 
These contact authorizations enable the military service to enter into 
W term supply contracts without requiring any immediate appro- 
nriftion except for that portion of the contract which will be fulfil 
Sn the ensuing fiscal year. On the other hand, the extent of c° nt ™c 
authorizations outstanding complicates budget practice. Su sequ 
appropriations must be adequate to fulfill contracts previously entered 
into Moreover, with military defense requirements of considerable 
magnitude and with changing military circumstances, the extent 
outstanding contractual authorizations has made uncertain the 

connection with large-sde pub- 
lie works projects such as river-development programs. In this instance 
Congress passes legislative authorizations specifying projects wit 
total maximum permissible cost. Subsequent appropriation laws 
elude amounts sufficient for one year’s program in constructing these 
projects. Some operations of this kind may extend over a number of 
years, and occasionally some project may be started and then, can^b 
completed only as funds are subsequently made available. The com 
plexities in dovetailing annual appropriations with long-term financia 
needs appear inevitable in our system of government. Granted that 
these present practices frequently are confusing, an acceptable alterna- 

tive has not yet been devised. 
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Budget Review 

The actual determination of budget estimates for performing some 
particular government service is but a first step in budget preparation. 

An equally vital phase in the budget task of management is to review 
these estimates. Such review is ordinarily carried on at the bureau and 
department level on a fairly extensive basis before the chief executive 
becomes involved in the process. Budget review is the very heart of 
the process of budget preparation for management at top levels in the 
administrative hierarchy. 

There are two basic questions which the review process raises. The 
first is this: How important is it to accomplish the particular magni¬ 
tude or scope of service proposed? This question raises many factual 
questions but in the end must be resolved in terms of judgment about 
governmental purposes and needs. The second question is this: How 
efficiently is the work program actually being carried out? Could the 
same amount of work at much the same quality of performance be 
accomplished at less cost, that is, with smaller requirements in the 
input elements? These are the two fundamental questions—one of 
ends and one of means—which budget review must answer in some 

fashion. 

The review of the proposed magnitude and scope of government 
service has a number of different aspects. For one thing, the question 
must always be asked: Is this activity clearly authorized by law? Ad¬ 
ministrative agencies engage only in those activities required by law, 
either by legislative enactment or by exercise of executive power. If 
an activity does not have some specific or implied legal authorization, 
it should not be carried on. Another question is whether the work 
continues to remain necessary in the light of changing conditions. 
Has the major usefulness of some governmental work been accom¬ 
plished, and might the activity now be reduced, suspended, or elim¬ 
inated? This is the kind of judgment which an administrator obviously 
does not make in a vacuum. In some circumstances he must sound 
out executive and legislative opinion as well. But management should 
ask these questions first and be prepared to present recommended 

answers. - 

The most difficult part of this review of estimated expenditures is 

the decision about importance of the job to be done, especially im¬ 
portance in terms of magnitude and relationships to the other work 
of government. Here is a vital political choice which must be made 
in the process of preparing a budget. Is it sufficient in conducting our 
foreign relations to rely upon formal means of representation, or sha 
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an active program of foreign news be 

informal representation be encouraged? Shall Ae nabo forcg) 

" SXt in IS^O^HOW large a 
part’ of the educational work of the public school shouH be concerned 
with the health of the pupil? Such questions can be multiplied 

^Anumber Shears ^go ProfesTor V. O. Key pointed out that the 
most important issue in budgeting was how to ^atycarce^ 
sources (expected revenues) among various activitie . £ 

out that very few students of public administration, pub ic , 

“ of —i« had devoted ..tendon to thl. nt.d.t- 
had suggested the principle of “balance” among various sorts of ex 
nenditure implying that there was a kind of “marginal return o sa is- 
faction” thus to be obtained. Political scientists have generally pointed 

result from an interplay of group interests Protestor 
satisfied with this theory of social consensus, likening it to the“Y 8 
doctrine” of the “general will.” He went on to point out that the 
question of “most advantageous utilization” of public funds is a matter 
of value preferences between ends lacking a common denominate , 

and that as such it was a problem in political philosophy. 

In the intervening years perhaps the most important contribution 

which has been made to the analysis of the end purposes of public 
expenditure has been the careful classification of outlays. The new 
emphasis upon program or performance budgeting is a part of the 
same effort. What these efforts have accomplished is simply to focus 
attention more sharply upon the end purposes of government expendi¬ 
ture and upon relative trends in government outlays. These techmca 
improvements do not answer the basic question, however: For what 
and how much should government spend? They merely provide better 

information with which to make such decisions. 

More recently one administrator in the budget field has proposed 
that three criteria be employed in the review of budget estimates for 
different purposes. 18 The first criterion is that of relative value of the 
results to be obtained from alternative uses of public funds, ihe 
returns from expenditure for any one purpose should be more desirable 
or more necessary than expenditures for other purposes. The decision 

11V. O. Key, Jr., “The Lack of a Budget Theory,” The American Political 

Science Review , vol. 34 (December, 1940), p. 1137. . .... 

is Verne B. Lewis, “Toward a Theory of Budgeting, Public Administration Re¬ 
view, vol. 12 (Winter, 1952), p. 42. 
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then to undertake a particular activity at a particular level of outlay 
should be judged as worthwhile in terms of these alternative possible 
results which are foregone or displaced. The second suggested criterion 
is that of “incremental analysis,” which means a study of benefits from 
expenditures to be realized from each increment or addition to ex¬ 
penditure. Since at any point in time, except for a completely new 
government activity, there is an already existing pattern of expendi¬ 
tures, the real question is where in this pattern more or less funds 
should be spent. This decision requires a comparison of results at 
or near the “marginal point of balance.” On this basis some informed 
judgment may be possible. Finally, the relative value of different serv¬ 
ices like public health, public education, and public welfare has to 
be compared in terms of a common denominator, which can only be 
that of a common objective. If it is possible to set forth a common ob¬ 
jective for various government services, the results to be achieved 
by various possible magnitudes of expenditure may be compared in 
the light of what each will contribute to the common purpose. 

As the proponent of these criteria remarks: “The economic aim of 
budgeting is to achieve best use of our resources.” 19 He believes this 
can be realized most satisfactorily through incremental analysis at 
the margins of public service and by comparing the relative effective¬ 
ness of various activities in achieving some common purpose. Mr. 
Lewis goes on to acknowledge that it may not be easy to arrive at 
firm numbers for his formula, especially because of uncertainties in 
forecasting future conditions and needs. But he believes that the gen¬ 
eral theory of his method is an answer to the argument that there 
is no basis for economic calculation of government expenditures. He 
then proposes that the best way of applying his formula is to frame 
“alternative budgets” which would emphasize the question of relative 

value of proposed outlays. 

This writer is disposed to believe that Lewis has made a definite 
contribution to budget theory and that a helpful analysis of expendi¬ 
tures will result from use of his broadly outlined proposals. But cer¬ 
tainly his suggestions do not provide any fixed or final answer to the 
question of making choices among various governmental activities. 
It is clear, for example, that when Senator Paul Douglas undertakes to 
suggest how the Federal budget should be balanced and even re¬ 
duced, he is expressing personal judgments. He has argued, for exam¬ 
ple, for substantial reduction in the personnel requirements of the 
Departments of State and Agriculture and of the Veterans Administra- 

19 Ibid., p. 45. 
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of a so-called “objective” analysis of these expenditures have t e sam 
meaning to different interest groups and to various legislate • 

Tn the end the process of budget review involves adjustment or 
romnromise at three different levels in a government. First, depart¬ 
mental management expresses judgment about magnitude and scope 
“f government expenditures as among the various programs for which 
it is responsible. This judgment is an amalgam of the facts, opinion 
and preferences of politically appointed department heads and their 
riprsonal and permanent advisers. In the second place, the chief 
executive, aided by the institutional device of a budget office expresses 
iiJtrmpnt among the various programs, especially in interage y 
J. S rr again the judgment is compounded from facts and opm- 
“oSdered by a sje politically elected official aided by per¬ 
sonal and permanent assistants. At the third level, the legislature ex¬ 
presses its P judgment, which is a consensus among many politica y 
elected officials from different geographical areas, aided by so 
legislative staff. Our interest here is with the ffrst, not the second a 
thfrd of these levels of decision making. But obviously administrative 
management is influenced by the reaction it anticipates from the othe 

two levels in the budget determination process. 

It seems evident that a combination of administrative and political 
judgment enters into budget making. Moreover, the administrator 
may help to influence the political aspects of this judgment by the 
force of the argument he musters on behalf of his particular admin- 
istrative interests. Management is not without its role in guiding po 1 - 
ical decision making. But within its own realm of administrative au¬ 
thority, management must first express its own choices among various 
activities of government. Much of this judgment may be base upon 
careful analysis of data. But this judgment must express more than 
a mathematical formula. It must express the soundest available expec¬ 
tation of the political reactions inherent in public budgeting. 

The second major concern in budget review is that of administra¬ 
tive efficiency. The question must be faced and answered: Can as 
much public service be rendered with a lesser expenditure of input 

20 Paul H. Douglas, Economy in the National Government (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1952). 
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elements? In other words, management improvement is a vital issue 
in budgeting. This matter is so important, indeed, and the various 
techniques of administrative analysis are now so well developed that 
a whole chapter will be devoted to this subject. We need not say 
more about it here. 

A judgment about the relative importance of various programs and 
an evaluation of administrative effectiveness or efficiency in the opera¬ 
tion of any particular program are the dual phases of budget review. 
Management must be prepared to answer both questions. 

Fiscal Policy and Revenue Budgeting 

One matter is of sufficient gravity to warrant mention again, even 
if administrative agencies are not equally involved in providing an 
answer. Public budgeting means more than the preparation of esti¬ 
mates of expenditure. It means also an estimating of expected receipts. 
Many administrative agencies may collect some receipts in the course 
of their operations. Thus they contribute to the process of building 
up the revenue budget. Except in the instance of the government 
corporation, an administrative agency does not normally retain its 
receipts for internal operation but must deposit or “cover in” these 
receipts into the general treasury. It is the tax-gathering agency or 
agencies, however, which are primarily concerned in estimating reve¬ 
nue receipts, and it is the chief executive and then the legislature who 
determine how and at what magnitude government expenditures and 
government receipts shall be balanced. 

We cannot begin here to discuss the many ramifications of govern¬ 
ment fiscal policy or explore the intricacies of alternative methods of 
taxation. Both are big, complicated, and extremely important prob¬ 
lems of government. It has been suggested that government fiscal 
policy must be judged primarily in terms of its impact upon prices, 
levels of consumption, levels of employment, and distribution of in¬ 
come. 21 But there are other criteria as well. The basic issues in public 
finance are: (1) what goods and services shall be provided by govern¬ 
ment rather than by the private economy; and (2) how much of the 
total economic resources of the economy shall be devoted to the 
government sector. We do not answer these questions in this country 
by any central plan. We answer them by the democratic process in¬ 
volving decisions of thousands of governmental units. But one part 
of the answering process is the judgment of management about the 
urgency of a particular government service, such as education, foreign 

21 Richard W. Lindholm, Public Finance and Fiscal Policy (New York: Putnam, 
1950), pp. 24-25. 
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relations or national security. In addition, management ^st contrib- 
fte also to the consideration of alternative forms of public taxation. 
From time to time there has been some suggestion of the desirabil 

^nnomv Undoubtedly there are such limits in terms of the varied 

Activities that are required to maintain an economy in functioning 

order. Government expenditures could reach such a magni e 

service operations, such as education, public health, an pu 1C 
f ac to lead to an actual contraction in total national production. 

Ye* in practice it is difficult to give precise definition to the magmtu es 

of desirable government expenditures. Under wartime cond ' tl °" S t “ 
much as 41 per cent of total national income was required y 
Federal government. Under peacetime conditions such a burden con¬ 
tinued over a prolonged period of time would be regarded by most 
citizens as unduly heavy. Yet there is a real question whether the very 
real burden of national defense expenditures would not be far pr 
erable to the possibility of some future conquest and enslavement o 
our country. Political judgments about the urgency of governmental 
services and the magnitude of governmental expenditures m order 
meet a threatening situation are therefore imperative in arriving 
decisions about the extent to which government requires economic 

° U Under any prevailing level of taxation, government fiscal receipts 
will necessarily vary in terms of price levels and total production. In 
a period of rapidly mounting prices, constant rates of income taxes, 
S aks taxes, and other taxes will produce rising amounts of income. 
To be sure “real” income may not be greatly changed, but the dollars 
of government receipts will steadily rise with rising prices. On 
other hand, any substantial decline in levels of production and employ¬ 
ment in our economy will produce substantial reductions m revenue 
receipts. As a result, much of the problem of budgeting tax revenue 
depends upon estimating the price trends and levels of production^ 
In an economy which is expanding its total productive output by 
an expansion of its productive resources and by greater efficiency, 
government revenue will also tend to increase, unless taxes are spe¬ 
cifically reduced. Thus it is possible for government expenditures for 
various services to rise as a result of expanding levels of national 
output without imposing a relatively greater burden upon the econ- 

omy as a whole. . , i 

Government fiscal policy and tax revenues which tend to set the 

general limit within which administrative activities may function are 

subject to variation according to the urgency of particular govern- 
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mental conditions (such as the need for national defense), and accord- 
ing to price levels and productive output. Political policies determine 
the practical limits to the goods and services to be provided by govern¬ 
ment in relation to total economic endeavor. Administrative manage¬ 
ment can never forego a vital interest in how these policies operate 
and the results which they impose. 

Conclusion 

It would be erroneous to suggest that budget preparation by man¬ 
agement has reached a state of perfection. Much budget information 
provided by administrative agencies continues to be deficient in ex¬ 
pressing program objectives or in providing accurate data about costs. 
Many governmental budgetary documents fail to provide compre¬ 
hensive information about the full extent of government fiscal opera¬ 
tions or even commitments. Many improvements are still to be made. 
Work programs need to be more clearly identified and the various 
elements of input more closely calculated. Distinctions may be usefully 
made between expenditures which will produce future income and 
those of a more narrowly defined current operating nature. Expendi¬ 
tures for physical plant have a different economic impact from those 
for current services, even though both may be derived from current 
tax receipts. Moreover, budget commitments of one year for plant or 
services may entail expanded commitments for future years. The 
reconciliation of annual appropriations with long-term fiscal opera¬ 
tions requires much more attention than it has received in budget 
practice. Improved methods of reviewing the relative limits of differ¬ 
ent governmental activities and in estimating government receipts 
may be possible. 

Although public budgeting practice has made great improvements, 
especially in the past thirty years, and although improved procedures 
and techniques have done much to give public budgeting a new im¬ 
portance to management, much remains to be done. The management 
task in budgeting is never finished. 



CHAPTER 


10 Fiscal Control 


The preparation of budget estimates is only a part of 

irr. with the financial operations of administration. Necessan y, 

conges responsible for exocufing the expendi.nres es legally an.hor«ed 
The whole process of budget execution is often described as fiscal 
control.” It should be emphasized at the very outset that such con i 
is an essential operating task of management. The authorized app 
priations fix the general scope and magnitude of the ’ °* an 

administrative agency for a fixed period of time, usually a fiscal year 
or a biennium. In this process of budget execution management has 
a dual responsibility. One is to carry out the programs of an agen y 
within the limits of the funds available. In doing so, there may be 
many restrictions of a legal or semilegal nature for management to 
observe. The second responsibility is to obtain the greatest possible 
return from the expenditure of authorized funds. Appropriations set 
limits to what an agency may do only in terms of dollars o e ex¬ 
pended. Otherwise, management is usually left with the discretion 
spend these funds in ways which will realize the maximum possible 

public service. i 

This second point deserves special attention. The very term fiscal 

control” has a negative connotation to many persons, suggesting that 

management is primarily concerned with placing limitations upon the 

expenditure of appropriations. This would appear to be an unfortunate, 

and an unwarranted, interpretation of management’s authority and 

responsibility in conducting administrative operations. After all, the 

first job of management is to see to it that the basic work of an agency 

229 
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as authorized by law and as fixed by appropriations shall be carried 
out. The purpose in fiscal control is to help facilitate accomplishment 
of this basic task. A management which fails to realize the purposes 
of an agency has failed in its primary task. To be sure, in observing 
the fiscal restrictions which legislatures place upon administrative 
agencies, management must take care to ensure that operations do not 
exceed the prescribed limits. But the work of fiscal control is to en¬ 
courage and assist the conduct of operations within these limits. 

An administrative agency does not exist just to keep fiscal records 
or to observe financial restrictions imposed by law. It exists to get some 
particular work done. Yet it is surprising how often in practice one 
encounters among fiscal experts or specialists the attitude that the 
work of fiscal control must be restrictive in nature. The duty of the 
fiscal officer, in this point of view, is to say “no” to the fanciful ideas 
of operating officials. This is surely a woeful misconception. The finan¬ 
cial task of management is to help operating officials to do the work 
they have planned while observing the necessary restrictions which 
the conditions of the public service impose upon these operations. A 
subtle matter of emphasis is involved here. But however subtle, there 
is a wide difference between fiscal control administered in the spirit 
of facilitating operations and fiscal control administered in the spirit 
of restricting operations. 

The principal management tool of fiscal control is accounting. This 
is the procedure of recording and reporting the financial transactions 
involved in the operation of an administrative agency. Actually, fiscal 
control is more than this. It involves a check to ensure legal authoriza¬ 
tion of the work to be done. In addition, it may entail some check upon 
how work is being done simply to ensure maximum results from the 
expenditure of funds. But accounting procedures remain as the heart 
of fiscal-control practice. Accordingly, not only does management 
require accounting specialists in its group, but also management per¬ 
sonnel in general need to understand the basic elements of govern¬ 
mental accounting. 

Because fiscal control is so essential a part of the whole task of 
management in directing and supervising administrative operations, 
some phases of the process inhere in the very existence of management 
at all levels of activity. This point needs attention because from time to 
time some accounting enthusiasts voice the belief that since account¬ 
ing is such a specialized technique it should be highly centralized in 
a government’s administrative structure. This centralization may mean 
concentration of accounting functions in one agency for an entire unit 
of government, such as the Treasury Department or the Comptrollers 
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office Or in other instances it may mean concentration of accounting 
work at the departmental level of administrative organization To 
some extent the issue of how much accounting practice to cen 
ra particular level of organizational structure is a technical matter 
to be P determined in the light of the volume of transactions to 
recorded and the requirements of specialized facilities and person . 
But whatever the decision made on this point, all management officials 
responsible for the conduct of administrative operations in some degre 
require accounting information. Moreover, this information must be 
available to them promptly when needed^ Any aeconntmgsysem 
which does not meet this requirement is inadequate. Worse than that 
it will inevitably be duplicated in some way in order for management 
personnel to have the information they require. Hence accounting 
practice, however organized, must always take notice of the fact that 
accounting information is a vital tool of management at all levels ot 
administrative structure. The accounting system must enable that in¬ 
formation to be available in the simplest, most economical manner 

P One other general issue may be mentioned at the outset of this dis¬ 
cussion. The question is sometimes raised about the desirable inter¬ 
relationship between budgeting and accounting. We observed in the 
preceding chapter that much budget data are provided from account¬ 
ing records. More than this, an accounting system is in large part 
devised to help execute budget plans. It must therefore reflect cate¬ 
gories of cost employed in budget preparation. On the other hand, 
because budgets are built up in terms of work programs, it has been 
argued that this phase of management’s operating interest should be 
handled primarily by those directing and supervising the substance 
of administrative operations. In other words, planners and supervisors 
should budget. Accounting may then be left to other personnel. 

The organizational relationship between budget preparation and 
budget execution is a question to be resolved by the management 
of any particular agency in the light of its own internal circumstances. 
It seems obvious that the relationship must be a close one. The budget 
officer and comptroller may be one and the same person when an ad¬ 
ministrator finds this convenient and when the individual involved is 
willing to work closely on substantive matters with the other key per¬ 
sonnel of the management staff. Indeed, one might say that when 
budget preparation and accounting are considered in their narrowest 
and most technical aspects, they are so closely interrelated as to be 
indistinguishable. But in the broader sense of work programing, budg¬ 
eting must be done by those familiar with the substance of work plans, 
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and in the broader sense of program execution, accounting information 
must be known to and used by all key management personnel. 

Problems of Program Execution 

When appropriations have been duly authorized-this means formal 
passage of the appropriation legislation, its receipt by the custodian 
of laws, and official notice thereof to central financial agencies and 
to the appropriate administrative agencies-management must begin 
the process of translating work plans into work programs. The more 
detailed aspects of this procedure are not important to us. In general, 
the process involves notification to the appropriate operating officials 
that they are authorized to incur expenses for particular purposes 
within stated limits. There are three or four somewhat technical as¬ 
pects of this procedure, however, which we should observe. 

In the first place, appropriations for government agencies are made, 
as we have noticed, for a particular time period. Ordinarily, then[ 
management must exercise some care to ensure that the expenditure 
of funds is spread out over the period of time in order to realize con¬ 
tinuous operation. If an appropriation is entirely committed within 
a six- or nine-month period, an administrative agency may face the 
alternative of suspending its activities or appealing for a legislative 
deficiency appropriation. Under certain circumstances a department 
head may be instructed by a chief executive to commit all available 
funds in a nine-month period, confident that the legislature will make 
up the balance at a later date. This happened on one occasion, for 
example, in the administration of Federal work relief during the 
1930s. President Roosevelt and the Work Projects Administrator 
agreed to spend the legislative appropriation over a nine-month rather 
than a twelve-month period, since they believed that Congress would 
provide additional funds. In some unusual circumstances legislative 
leaders may even prefer to appropriate at a lower figure than requested 
because they desire the administrator to come back later in the fiscal 
year and explain again the need for a larger outlay. But these are 
unusual rather than usual conditions. In general, management must 
plan its work to fit the entire time period for which appropriations are 
made. 

This situation does not necessarily mean that the rate of expenditure 
should be uniform over a twelve-month period. In a school system, 
for example, a very large part of the maintenance budget will be spent 
during the summer months when the buildings are not being used 
for class purposes. The painting program will be accomplished in this 
period. In other agencies funds for new or replacement equipment 
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will most likely be spent at the beginning of a fiscal year in order to 
make the equipment available during the remainder of the year In 
any construction activity the heaviest commitment of funds wi 
narily be made for the months of April to November when the wea he 
is generally favorable for building operations. But with all the circ 
stances which justify uneven expenditure of public funds, work p - 
grams must be laid out in terms of continuous operation in so tar 

as this is possible. 

In 1906 the Congress of the United States passed legislation, ap¬ 
proved on February 27, vesting authority in each head of a depart¬ 
ment and establishment to make apportionments of appropriations 
over a fiscal year in such a way as to avoid any deficiency in available 
funds In 1933 by executive order this authority was vested in the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget. The entire system of apportion¬ 
ments in the Federal government was revised and restated by Execu¬ 
tive Order 8512 on Aug. 13, 1940, as interpreted and applied by regu¬ 
lations jointly issued thereafter by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Treasury Department. Under the executive order, the head of an ad¬ 
ministrative agency is required to submit to the Bureau of the Budget 
recommendations for the apportionment of each appropriation made to 
that agency. When approved, this apportionment becomes binding 
upon an agency and except in case of emergency may not be exceeded 
in the commitment of government funds. Under the regulations, ap¬ 
portionments are fixed on a quarterly basis for the entire fiscal year, 
and the amount so approved becomes a definite limitation for fiscal 

transactions during any three-month period. 

The word ‘apportionment” has thus been used in Federal fiscal ter¬ 
minology to mean the process of dividing an appropriation over a fiscal 
year. Similar procedures, if not the same term, have been established 
in many state and local units of government. Thus, the execution of a 
work program is spread over a time period by fixing limitations to 
what an agency may commit in making use of available funds. 

A second phase of program execution involves division of an appro¬ 
priation among organizational units and particular work programs. In 
the Federal government most appropriations are made for fairly broad 
purposes, sometimes to a department or agency as a whole and some¬ 
times to a bureau or other organizational unit. It is the task of man¬ 
agement to divide these appropriations among component work proj¬ 
ects. This process is ordinarily referred to as an “allotment of funds, 
and constitutes in effect an authorization to a subordinate official to 
commit funds for specified purposes and objects within the amount 
of the allotment. Ordinarily, department and bureau managements 
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have extensive discretion in making these allotments. Of course, the 
total of all allotments from an appropriation may not exceed the 
quaiterly apportionment, but otherwise management decides how the 
funds shall be divided among field offices and among work programs. 

The system of allotments is usually prescribed in its outline by the 
form of the appropriation. In a large agency operating various projects, 
such as construction projects or research projects, an allotment will 
specify the amount to be committed for both operating purposes and 
general administration. Where the legislature has specified certain 
restrictions on expenditures for some objects or input elements, an 
allotment may be made to administrative units as an authorization to 
commit so much for personal services, so much for travel, and so much 
for supplies. It is not unusual for the allotment procedure to specify 
both work programs and input elements. 

The whole allotment procedure raises again a problem which is 
often encountered in budget preparation. When allotments of an 
appropriation are made by input elements, subordinate operating units 
have clear-cut instructions about how much they may spend for such 
objects as personal service, travel, communication, rents, supplies, 
equipments, and printing. Other instruments of direction or super¬ 
vision must then provide the instructions about the purposes to be 
accomplished from the expenditure of funds for these input elements. 
Sometimes subordinate management officials complain that they re¬ 
ceive allotments of funds in this way which are not consistent with 
the previously received instructions about what to accomplish. On the 
other hand, when allotments are made by projects, such as cancer re¬ 
search or construction of a section of road, top management complains 
that it loses control over the use of input elements and more may be 
spent on personal services, for example, than was pledged by the 
agency when its appropriation request was being considered. 

It has not been easy in the public service to resolve this dilemma. 
Allotments made in terms of both project purposes and input elements 
are cumbersome to administer, requiring a good deal of accounting 
effort and periodic adjustment. Allotments made in terms of one or 
the other are not satisfactory from the point of view of top manage¬ 
ment. Some combination of the two usually is inevitable, with its 
corresponding complications for administrative accounting. 

A third issue in program execution is whether management should 
set aside operating reserves in an appropriation. When such reserves 
are required by law, of course management has no discretion. But 
otherwise many agency heads reduce the amounts allotted for expend¬ 
iture in order to have contingency reserves or even to lower the gen- 
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1 Wei of government expenditure. Prudent management would 
Cra to reauire the creation and careful husbanding of reserves, since 
S Tin this way can unforeseen requirements be met and some flexi- 

Ml* in fiscal management be realized. “ “ | h « 

greund, hat th>( m approptiatkm came, with It the 

“; ib l„ y to spend all that is mad. available by the legislature^ 
There is something to be said for this argument. But in the absence 
of contingency reserves management loses almost all hope of flexibili y 

^ Sometimes S the Sde oTlegislators is that the appropriation pro¬ 
vided an agency is a commitment for the agency to spend that amount 
of course wisely and well. Legislators feel that they have reviewed 
administrative requests carefully, have satisfied themselves about the 
urgent needs of the programs, and so expect the authorized magnitude 
of operations to be carried out. For an administrator on his own au¬ 
thority to reduce the size of an activity is in a sense to substitute his 
judgment about desirable magnitude for that of the legislature. Th 
question then arises whether legislative authorization to spend a certain 
amount of money is to be construed as legislative direction to spend 

that amount. . f 

This is no easy question to answer. Much depends upon the nature ot 

the administrative activity, the current circumstances, and prevailing 
legislative attitudes about particular programs. In continuing operations 
such as police and fire protection, education, and public health, t e 
legislative appropriation is ordinarily to be interpreted as an expression 
of community intent to operate the service at the authorized level. In 
other activities, especially when circumstances alter, a legislature may 
expect the administrator to contract the scale of his operations. When a 
war comes to an end with an armistice, defense administrators are 
expected to reduce supply purchases without the legislature directing 
them to do so by rescinding previous appropriations. The only answer 
to the question seems to be that management may under certain cir¬ 
cumstances curtail the size of the operations made possible by legisla¬ 
tive appropriations, but that when it does undertake to make such re¬ 
ductions, management had better be fairly certain that legislative senti- 

ment will approve the action. 

In the fourth place, there is the matter of unused balances. No matter 
how carefully management may prepare its budget plans, some changes 
are bound to occur during the process of budget execution. Personnel 
mav turn over more rapidly than expected. Certain personnel may 
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resign or die and be replaced by individuals at a lower salary. Some 
highly desired personnel may not be obtainable. Some equipment may 
not be available, or certain expected contingencies (such as allowance 
for sandy or rocky conditions in construction) may not occur. For 
any number of perfectly legitimate reasons an administrative agency 
may find its expenditures less than were planned for. Should these 
unused balances be employed for other needed purposes or should 
they be allowed to lapse at the end of the fiscal year? Here again no 
ready answer is possible. Under most circumstances management 
should be permitted some degree of latitude and be able to adjust 
activities to meet unforeseen conditions. Usually legislators understand 
these circumstances and are not unduly critical of management when 
it makes some changes in program. But here again management must 
exercise caution. It must realize that unanticipated changes in expendi¬ 
tures will probably be noticed by the legislature or its auditing agency 
on a subsequent occasion. Questions may be raised which manage¬ 
ment must feel confident it can answer to mutual satisfaction. Here 
is another respect in which management must exercise a sense of 
political responsibility and be prepared to abide by generally prevail¬ 
ing expectations. 

These are some of the major difficulties of program execution which 
arise in the process of carrying out the activities made possible by 
legislative appropriations. These concerns are common to most ad¬ 
ministrative agencies and must be resolved in varying ways by man¬ 
agement while expending public funds. 

Problems of Observing Legislative Intent 

The spending of government funds by administrative agencies en¬ 
tails the observance of numerous limitations. These limitations are 
of two general kinds, specific and implied. Both are important to 
management in the process of committing government funds. 

The first limitation, of course, is that of amount. Administrative 
officials who direct the expenditure of funds for amounts in excess of 
those authorized by an appropriation are personally liable for suit to 
recover the excess. In other words, it is illegal to spend amounts larger 
than those set forth in an appropriation. Moreover, in the Federal 
government, where lump sums are appropriated under various gen¬ 
eral headings, it is not unusual for Congress to add specific sublimita¬ 
tions. Thus in 1952 in appropriating funds for personal services of a 
number of administrative agencies. Congress provided that no more 
than 75 per cent of the estimated personal services for individuals 
engaged in public information work might be spent. These specific 
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restrictions have to be carefully observed in the process of spending 

g Tn r add e idon? n there are a number of general limitations enacted by 
legislatures from time to time which must be adhered to in budge 
execution. Salary scales are ordinarily fixed by law or regulation, 
ulovees must be compensated accordingly. The purchase of supplie 
fs usually governed by general laws requiring among other things com¬ 
petitive bidding. Travel laws and regulations specify conditions to 
be observed in reimbursing personnel for trips on official business. 
There are a great many of these general laws, and regulations promu - 
gated in accordance with them, which management must know and 

observe if it is to spend funds legally. . 

One of the knotty difficulties in spending appropriated funds is the 

problem of transfers. Under Federal government appropriation prac¬ 
tice with lump sums authorized for “salaries and expenses,” manage¬ 
ment may exercise discretion in making subsequent adjustments be¬ 
tween personal services and other expenses. In some instances, as in 
the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary may transfer funds from 
one appropriation title to another up to a 5 per cent increase or 
decrease in any one amount. A department head in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment may make such transfers from one account to another only 
when specifically authorized to do so. During World War II the Secre¬ 
tary of War, for example, was empowered to make transfers in funds 
up to 10 per cent between appropriations for military pay, various 
types of supplies, and the other “titles.” But this was an unusual grant 
of authority prompted by the peculiar conditions of the times. The 
absence of this authority to transfer amounts between appropriation 
items is not too serious a matter in the Federal government because 


of the lump-sum nature of most appropriations. 

The situation is quite different for most state and local government 
agencies operating under line-item appropriations. In these instances 
an agency is required to restrict expenditures within the specific salary 
limits set forth in the appropriation as well as within the limits for 
supplies, equipment, rent, travel, and other such items. These very 
precise limitations, especially over a two-year period, may result in 
a high degree of administrative inflexibility in spending funds. As a 
result many states have laws which permit transfers subject to ap¬ 
proval of the governor or the mayor, or often by a board of control 
set up for that purpose. In Ohio, for example, the state controlling 
board is made up of the governor, his budget officer, the state auditor, 
and two members of the state legislature. When a very strong case 
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for transfer can be made, department heads have this possibility of 
effecting a change. 

In addition to the specific limitations imposed by appropriation and 
other laws, management may have implied restrictions as well to ob¬ 
serve in spending government funds. This situation is more generally 
the case in the Federal than in state and local governments. In the 
course of hearings by the appropriations committees, an administrator 
may make certain pledges about his intentions in spending the re¬ 
quested funds. Furthermore, when the committee reports an appro¬ 
priation measure for action by either house of Congress, it files a 
report which explains what is to be done under the appropriation. 
Sometimes these committee reports are highly critical of the manage¬ 
ment of an agency and request that certain changes be made in its 
future operations. Moreover, the member of the committee who 
“pilots” an appropriation measure through the House or Senate may 
make certain statements about how the funds are to be spent. None 
of these verbal understandings has the force of law; there is no pro¬ 
cedure by which they can be enforced in the actual execution of a 
budget. Yet a management which regards its legislative relations 
seriously and desires to observe the spirit as well as the letter of 
legislative intent will be alert to fulfill these implied restrictions as 
faithfully as it does the specific ones. 

The legal limitations upon the expenditures of public funds are 
more than a matter of management conscience and scrupulous atten¬ 
tion. Most governments in the United States have set up some kind of 
specialized machinery for checking on administrative officials to make 
sure that they observe the letter of the law in spending government 
moneys. This machinery is usually headed by an official designated 
as a “comptroller” or “auditor.” In the Federal government the posi¬ 
tion of Comptroller General was created by the Budget and Account¬ 
ing Act of 1921, and although appointed by the President for a fifteen- 
year period, subject to senatorial approval, the Comptroller General 
is not subject to presidential removal. No incumbent may be reap¬ 
pointed after the completion of his fifteen-year term. Moreover, by 
terms of the Reorganization Act of Dec. 20, 1945, the Comptroller 
General of the United States and his agency, the General Accounting 
Office, were declared to be “a part of the legislative branch of the 
Government.” In many state and local governments the comptroller 
or auditor is directly elected by the voters. 

The power of a comptroller or auditor may be exercised in one of 
two ways. All expenditures of an administrative agency may be sub¬ 
ject to “preaudit,” that is, to examination and approval before actual 
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Hons after they have been completed by an 

S governments the comptroller or 

or Auditor is an important participant in the administrative process. 
£ some governments, including the Federal government the comp¬ 
troller or auditor primarily exercises the power of postaudit, > 

he examines financial transactions after they have been completed. 

The standard of management performance which a comptroUer or 
auditor is expected to enforce is essentially that of legality. But this 
is not a simple standard to apply. Legality means first of ail the 
observance of the limits placed by appropriation acts upon the total 
volume of expenditures. A comptroller or auditor will not approve 
expenditures incurred in excess of the appropriated amount. In addi¬ 
tion the comptroller or auditor is concerned to ensure that employees 
are paid according to the salary provisions and any other employment 
requirements laid down by law. Where contracts call for the payment 
of stated sums for services rendered, the comptroller or auditor makes 
sure that the contract was legally made. Finally, there are various 
procedures, including prescribed rules and regulations on supporting 
documents for government payments, which a comptroller or auditor 
may endeavor to enforce. The result of this broad definition of what 
constitutes legality in management expenditure of public funds is to 
make the comptroller or auditor an individual whose point of view 


is important to management. 

A good deal of controversy has occasionally arisen in various govern¬ 
mental jurisdictions about the powers of the “independent" comptroller 
or auditor, independent in the sense that he stands aside from the 
actual administration of a public service with the authority to criticize 
the conduct of those who are expected to perform prescribed govern¬ 
ment activities. Sometimes this argument has centered on the relative 
merits of the preaudit as against the postaudit. But in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment where both practices exist but where the postaudit is em¬ 
ployed for most transactions, there is still a good deal of conflict. 
Sometimes the argument is made that the comptroller or auditor 
complicates the work of administrative agencies by prescribing their 
accounting methods when management ought to have more discretion 
in establishing its own accounting practices designed to meet its own 
peculiar operating needs. Sometimes it is argued that comptrollers or 
auditors are excessively legalistic in their interpretation of laws gov- 
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erning financial transactions and even substitute their judgment for 
that of the department head or of the chief executive about what was 
the legislative intention. In the Federal government, for example, there 
is a great deal of haggling between the General Accounting Office and 
administrative agencies about expenditures in reimbursement of offi¬ 
cial travel by a government employee. Travel orders are carefully 
examined to make sure they authorize the actual route taken by an 
employee, the route used is studied to make sure that it is the shortest 
possible way between point of origin and destination, and travel costs 
incurred are examined to make sure that they do not exceed the maxi¬ 
mum amount permitted. Often the sums involved in any one trans¬ 
action are relatively small but require a good deal of administrative 
time and effort to settle. 

The sanctions available to the comptroller or auditor are formidable. 
In the instance of the preaudit, disapproval means that an employee, 
contractor, or other payee does not get paid by the government. No 
administrative agency can carry out its work if it cannot get its bills 
paid. In the case of a postaudit, the sanctions may be several. In the 
Federal government, when the Comptroller General finally disallows 
an expenditure as illegal, he may request the administrative officials 
involved to recover the illegal payment. If this is not done, the Comp¬ 
troller General then certifies to the Attorney General that funds have 
been illegally spent; the Attorney General is expected to institute suit 
against the official who formally made or authorized the expenditure 
(a disbursing or certifying officer) to recover the amount. Since dis¬ 
bursing and certifying officers are bonded, the suit may be directed 
against the bonding company. In addition, the Comptroller General 
may report instances of illegal expenditure to congressional commit¬ 
tees; if the appropriations committees think that the criticisms are well 
taken, they may subsequently reduce the appropriations to an agency 
or add new restrictions to the appropriation language. 

The whole controversy about the authority of independent comp¬ 
trollers or auditors may properly be discussed as a part of the general 
subject of how legislatures and constitutions provide for a check upon 
administrative discretion. 1 Here it is relevant only to observe that at 


1 On the situation in the Federal government see Harvey Mansfield, The 
Comptroller General (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939); Lucius Wil- 
merding. The Spending Power of Congress (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1943); Daniel Seiko, The Federal Financial System (Washington: Brookings, 
1940); and Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern¬ 
ment, Budgeting and Accounting, a report to the Congress, February, 1949 (Wash¬ 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949), together with Task Force Report on 
Fiscal , Budgeting , and Accounting Activities , Appendix F, prepared for the Com- 
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helieve that discretion is the better part of wisdom in handling finan 
cial transactions. They may acquiesce in what to the outsi J r ^ a J * , 

interpretations in order to get employees and contractors paid what 
is generally owed them. Usually, management finds it desirable to keep 
thf comptroller’s or auditor’s office fully informed about what it 
doing to provide all special forms or other data requested y 
auditor and to settle small issues as the auditor desires in order to ge 
the big issues handled as expeditiously as possible. It takes a great 
deal of management effort to meet the exactions of independent fiscal 
control. No one has yet devised a satisfactory means of avoiding this 
situation and still of ensuring complete financial integrity on the part 


of administrative agencies. 

When administrators find their relations with the comptroller 
auditor especially troublesome, or where they anticipate difficulties, 
there are several possible actions available. One method is to try to 
persuade an attorney general to interpret the meaning of a few^differ¬ 
ently from the interpretation of the comptroller or auditor. The auditor 
may not consider this other interpretation as binding upon him, but 
the conflict may eventually cause him to reconsider and even to modify 
his stand. The other course of action available to an administrator is 
to carry his difficulties to the legislature. Congress every year passes 
certain "relieving legislation” which legalizes the expenditures made 
by a disbursing or certifying officer and subsequently disallowed by 
the Comptroller General. Management may propose new language m 
appropriation legislation which clarifies its legal authority to make cer¬ 
tain kinds of expenditures. Sometimes in new legislation management 
may propose that the authority of the comptroller be limited. This 
was proposed by the Office of Defense Mobilization and endorsed by 
the War and Navy Departments in 1944 for the law-fixing policies and 
procedures in setting terminated war contracts. The proposal was 
accepted by the Congress over the protests of the Comptroller General 
in enacting the Contract Settlement Act of July 1, 1944. On other occa¬ 
sions general legislation may be enacted to clarify matters of conflict 
between administrative agencies and the comptroller. This was done 
in the Federal government in Public Law 600 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, approved Aug. 2, 1946, which clarified the law on personal 

mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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travel and moving expenses of employees, on purchasing procedures 
and on pay to consultants. Again the Federal Property and Administra¬ 
te Services Act, Public Law 152 of the Eighty-first Congress, ap¬ 
proved June 30, 1949, simplified legal provisions governing property 
management. In all these various ways management may endeavor to 
overcome obstacles imposed by an independent comptroller or auditor 
it satisfactory working relationships do not exist in practice. 

Custody of Funds and Disbursement 

Many government administrative agencies may collect some fees or 
service charges in connection with their work. The Department of 
State obtains fees for passports, the Department of Agriculture collects 
agricultural loans, the Interior Department sells electric power, the 
Veterans Administration receives insurance premiums, a local licensing 
department collects fees, a state board of agriculture obtains rentals 
and other income from a state fair, a state university collects student 
fees, and so on. These collections may either be retained by the gov¬ 
ernment administrative agency or be deposited in the government 
Tieasury as a miscellaneous government receipt. As a general rule of 
government law in most jurisdictions, an administrative agency may 
retain receipts for its own credit and for subsequent disbursement only 
when specifically authorized to do so by law. In a number of instances, 
however, such authority is conferred upon administrative agencies. 
Under these circumstances an agency will deposit its receipts into a 
special fund maintained by the Treasury, or it may deposit the funds 
to its own account in an approved bank. Ordinarily, disbursements 
may then be made against these funds to the extent of the deposits, 
provided they are made for approved purposes. It is an important 
factor in ensuring administrative fidelity to have these special accounts 
or funds audited at least annually by the regular government auditor 
or by an auditing firm. 

Usually when a government agency turns its collections over to a 
central treasury as miscellaneous government revenue, it may spend 
only such amounts as have been specifically appropriated to it. 

In most circumstances, however, administrative agencies do not 
have direct custody of any funds and do not make direct disburse¬ 
ments. Rather agencies simply commit appropriated funds and then 
submit payrolls and vouchers for payment of supplies and services 
to a central disbursing unit. The central disbursing office prepares the 
actual checks and mails these to the payees or sends them to the ad¬ 
ministrative agency for proper distribution. This system of central dis¬ 
bursement has the advantage of providing central custody of necessary 
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For" these reasons some governments permit 

a laree volume of expenditures or remote from a central disbursing 
office 8 to draw their appropriations as large checks for a deposit ac 
count and then to write their own checks to individual payees. Bo 
arrangements are desirable under various administrative circu 

^Administrative agencies such as a treasury department have a spe¬ 
cial problem in collecting tax and other revenues directly from the 
nublic This work involves a multitude of concerns, from proper assess¬ 
ment of the tax liability of the taxpayer to investigation and prosecu¬ 
tion of tax evasion. We are not here concerned with exploring these 
peculiar difficulties in collecting government revenues. It is woit 
noting however, that tax collection involves special procedures in 
accounting for and handling government funds which are not common 
to the administrative agencies primarily responsible for spending rather 

than for collecting money. 


Essentials of Government Accounting 

The techniques and procedures of controlling the expenditure of 
government funds center in accounting. The careful recording of all 
financial transactions is an indispensable management need in order 
to ensure observance of appropriation limitations, in order to repor 
the financial facts about administrative work, in order to direct work 
in terms of expenditure commitments, and in order to analyze the 

fiscal aspects of work programs. 

Government accounting is based upon funds which must be ac¬ 
counted for separately from each other. In providing for various activ¬ 
ities, or in directing various phases of administration, the legislature 
or chief executive may establish certain kinds of operations which are 
quite distinct from one another. These differences result in the fund 
basis of governmental accounting. Most appropriations for current 
operations fall within the category of general-fund accounting. The 
general fund is used to account for expenditures and revenues not 
segregated for special purposes by law or order. Or one might say that 
any government activity not financed from a special fund would fall 
within the general fund. The other major category is obviously the 
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special fund, of which there are many types, such as trust and agency 
funds, plant funds, special revenue funds, bond funds, revolving or 
working capital funds, special assessment funds, and loan or capital 

4*1 mrii' ^ 


For example, all collections by the Federal government of the pay¬ 
roll tax for old-age and survivors insurance, together with the com- 
puisory contributions of employees, must be deposited in a special trust 
fund. Subsequently, the payments of old-age and survivors benefits 
as provided by law are defrayed from this fund. Veterans’ insurance 
premiums, government employees’ pension contributions, bank-deposit 
insurance premiums, workmen’s unemployment compensation taxes, 
and many other receipts all constitute separate trust funds which ad¬ 
ministrative agencies must carefully segregate and administer apart 
rom all other funds. In many government jurisdictions plant funds 
are handled separately from general funds for current operations, both 
because physical plant additions or improvements may be financed 
by borrowing and because these represent a capital asset. Government 
corporations such as a local electricity, water, or transportation system 
are provided a capital fund. This is expected to be invested in plant 
and other facilities, with operating costs and perhaps some return on 
the investment realized from operating charges. Many government 
jurisdictions provide working capital funds for special operations, 
sometimes called revolving funds.” Thus, many purchasing offices 
have a general supply fund with which they purchase standard stock 
items such as paper, pencils, typewriter ribbons, etc. This working 
capital is then replenished constantly by the “sale” of these items to 
operating departments, who pay by a transfer of their supply appro¬ 
priation in accordance with quantities consumed. Finally, some gov¬ 
ernment revenues may not be used for general operating purposes but 
only for special purposes. Thus, a part of the proceeds from the sale 
of public lands by the Federal government are credited to a special 
revenue fund which is distributed to state governments. 

It is evident, then, that in government accounting, funds assume a 
special importance. These funds must be separately identified, their 
assets and liabilities, their receipts and expenditures separately re¬ 
corded in order to prevent an indiscriminate handling of the very 
different financial transactions in which government agencies engage. 
The attention which management must necessarily give to the fund 
basis of accounting is one of the peculiarities of government fiscal 
operation. 

Furthermore, government accounting for administrative purposes 
is closely tied to appropriations. The major and many of the sub* 
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sidiarv accounts kept by an agency must parallel appropriation 
headings. In the Federal government, for example, every appropria¬ 
tion title becomes an account; therefore, the more such titles the more 
accounts an agency must keep. In state and local governments the 
line items shown in the appropriation become an account for each 
administrative agency. Every appropriation and subappropriation item 
constitutes a dollar limitation upon management in spending govern¬ 
ment funds; appropriation accounting is both the device for observing 
this limitation and the means for knowing the current status of expend- 


^Management may in its discretion introduce additional limitations 
beyond those of the legislature which must then be observed by sub¬ 
ordinate officials. We have referred to apportionments which have the 
effect of spreading out an appropriation over a year’s period. These 
apportionments may be recorded in the appropriation accounts and so 
become a limitation upon the commitment of available funds. Manage¬ 
ment may also place limitations upon the amounts to be spent for 
travel and printing without prior approval of a higher official. The 
accounting staff will then be expected to see to it that such conditions 
as these have been fulfilled before entering an estimated expense into 

the accounts. 

In a field installation the appropriation account is usually an allot¬ 
ment account. Appropriations are made to departments or bureaus 
as a whole, and management must then divide the available amount 
among local field offices doing the administrative work. In so far as 
the local chief administrator is concerned, the allotment account is 


in effect his appropriation. 

In appropriation accounting there are several phases of procedure 
and of terminology which are especially important. The amounts pro¬ 
vided for current operating purposes are committed by management 
in various ways. The existing staff, augmented by new appointments or 
reduced by separation, constitutes one commitment, which is usually 
acknowledged by a periodically prepared payroll. Travel orders au¬ 
thorize movement of personnel and so commit funds for this purpose. 
Contracts duly signed by management provide for the rent of build¬ 
ings, utility service, and other services. Purchase orders commit appro¬ 
priations for supplies and equipment. All these commitments are usu¬ 
ally termed “obligations” or “encumbrances.” They are recorded in 
appropriation accounts as the first major step in the process of spend¬ 
ing government money. The difference between the amount of an 
appropriation and the outstanding obligations is the unobligated or 
unencumbered balance. It is this balance which indicates to manage- 
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ment the magnitude of the funds still available to it for future opera¬ 
tions. 

One or two complications arise at this point. How far in advance 
should management authorize the obligation of an appropriation? Pre¬ 
sumably, most employees have been hired on a continuing basis. 
Should the payroll commitment then be recorded as an encumbrance 
for a twelve-month basis on the first day of a new fiscal year? This is 
sometimes done, but it would seem preferable to encumber an appro¬ 
priation for personal services just one month in advance. When this 
is done, however, management needs to remember that its personnel 
commitments are ordinarily made for the entire twelve months of a 
fiscal year. A second complication is this. Shall management estimate 
the magnitude of its commitments in generous or close terms? If travel 
costs and purchase orders are generously estimated at the time appro¬ 
priations are obligated, at the end of a fiscal year management will 
find that it has obligated all its available funds but that actual costs 
are smaller. If management estimates its obligations closely, actual 
costs may be higher and a supposed unencumbered balance may not 
exist at all. The only safe practice seems to be to estimate commitments 
as carefully as possible in the light of experience and quoted costs, 
and then to adjust these obligations as the vouchers of actual cost flow 
through the accounting office. This means extra accounting but at least 
results in a record of obligations which closely reflects the true com¬ 
mitments an administrative agency has incurred. 

The recording of obligations or encumbrances is the initial stage in 
appropriation accounting. As we have said, obligations represent the 
commitments an administrative agency makes at the point in time 
when the agency can first determine with some degree of accuracy 
what their magnitude will be. A payroll estimate, a travel order, a 
contract, a purchase order are all used to encumber the available 
appropriations for current operations. The actual disbursement of the 
appropriation comes later; in other words, there is a time lag between 
obligations and disbursements. The term ‘Voucher’ is ordinarily used 
to designate the formal administrative action of ordering payment of 
a stated amount to an individual payee. This voucher is prepared only 
after a service has been rendered or a commodity delivered. At the 
end of the month the actual payroll stating how much each individual 
is to be paid constitutes a voucher. This is an instruction to the dis¬ 
bursing officer to pay the specified amounts to each of the persons 
listed thereon. After a purchase order or contract has been fulfilled, 
and the actual commodities delivered, the proper office prepares a 
voucher directing payment to the vendor and forwards this to the dis- 
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bursing office, usually with a receiving report to attest the delivery. 
In some purchase and other operations all the work under a contr 
or order may not be fully executed until some period after the ini 
contract was made. In the Federal government obligations may be 
liquidated for a full two-year period after the close of a fiscal year, an 
in some construction and military-procurement operations the time has 
been extended, sometimes through the device of a contract authonza- 

^ In government accounting disbursement means that a voucher di¬ 
recting actual payment of a stated amount has been prepared, re¬ 
corded, and forwarded to the appropriate disbursing office. The bal¬ 
ance between disbursements and obligations makes up the amount 
of unliquidated obligations. If this balance is large when compared 
with oustanding obligations, management knows that one of two 
conditions exists. Either the time lag between obligations and dis¬ 
bursements is a long one, or obligations have been overstated and do 
not accurately reflect the actual amounts expended. Either condition 


may require management attention. 

There are, of course, many details to government accounting in¬ 
volving the kinds and forms of documents used as accounting media, 
the processes of original entry into the accounts, the general ledger 
accounts maintained, double-entry bookkeeping, and procedures in 
striking trial balances. There are also problems in classifying expendi¬ 
tures and income so as to be meaningful for management review. In 
recent years substantial economies have been made possible by the 
introduction of mechanical forms of bookkeeping and accounting, al¬ 
though machine operation can be costly if specialized personnel and 
equipment are not fully and properly utilized. Much attention has 
been given also to simplifying accounting procedures. A general reali¬ 
zation has grown that accounting is a vital management tool and so 
must be organized in such a way as to provide supervisory levels with 
accurate and timely information. Government accounting has become 
a larger and more important process as administrative agencies have 
expanded and as government services have grown in volume and com¬ 
plexity. 2 

In 1948 the task force on accounting for the (Hoover) Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government criticized 


2 On this whole subject see especially Lloyd Morey, Introduction to Government 
Accounting , 2d ed. (New York: Wiley, 1936); Carl H. Chatters and Irving Tenner, 
Municipal and Governmental Accounting (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940); and 
E. F. Bartelt, Accounting Procedures of the Federal Government (Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1940). 
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Federal accounting practices on several scores. The task force declared 
that there was no formal accounting plan for the government as a 
whole, and that organizational authority in this field was badly con¬ 
fused. It then set forth some 13 general recommendations on broad 
matters of accounting organization, procedures, and personnel. 3 The 
Commission itself in large part endorsed these views. 4 Since that time 
a good deal of additional effort has been devoted to two major pur¬ 
poses: to simplifying accounting practices and to improving the ac¬ 
counting information made available to and utilized by management. 6 
Moreover, the Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, ap¬ 
proved Sept. 12, 1950 (Public Law 784 of the Eighty-first Congress), 
directed further changes. Part II of this act placed responsibility upon 
the executive branch for maintaining an accounting system and for 
producing necessary financial reports. The act specified that the ‘audit¬ 
ing” to be done by the Comptroller General should be confined to 
determining the extent to which accounting and reporting operations 
of administrative agencies fulfilled legal requirements. The act was 
especially noteworthy in authorizing the Comptroller General to dis¬ 
continue the maintenance of separate administrative accounts for gov¬ 
ernment agencies and to rely for his audit purposes upon direct exam¬ 
ination of accounts maintained by administrative agencies. 

Reporting 

Accounting records indicate the status of the fiscal transactions of 
government. It is the reports taken from these records which provide 
management, the chief executive, legislators, and the general public 
with the facts about government's financial operations. Financial re¬ 
ports are essential to any system of fiscal control. 

The first need is for reports available to management. Many admin¬ 
istrative agencies find that a monthly financial report of income and 
expenditure by funds and major appropriations is sufficient for their 
purposes. These reports provide the information management requires 
in making decisions about expanding or contracting the scope of opera¬ 
tions and in ensuring the regularity of fiscal transactions. Usually these 
reports are prepared directly from accounting records. At higher levels 

8 Task Force Report on Fiscal, Budgeting, and Accounting Activities, pp. 89-93. 

4 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
Budgeting and Accounting, pp. 35-44. 

6 See, for example, H. W. Bordner, “The Development of Army Accounting,” 
Public Administration Review, vol. 9 (Spring, 1949), p. 107; and T. Jack Gary, 
Jr., Lindsley H. Noble, and Alfred R. Golze, “Improvements in Federal Account¬ 
ing,” Public Administration Review, vol. 10 (Autumn, 1950), p. 270. 
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of management financial reports often represent a consolidation of in¬ 
formation taken from individual reports prepared by subordinate 
onerating units where the basic accounts are kept. It need scarce y 
added that these monthly or other periodic reports should be de- 
oVned to provide information in the form and in the detail manage¬ 
ment believes necessary for its internal informational and decision¬ 
making purposes. 

Summary financial reports are also important to chief executives 
and legislators. Both are concerned with major elements of fiscal pol¬ 
icy- they must have reliable and timely information about government 
financial developments. In so far as the chief executive is concerned, 
ordinarily the head of the treasury and his budget officer provide him 
with the reports he needs. These same reports may be made available 
also to the legislature, or the auditor may provide legislative commit¬ 
tees and individual members with periodic information. The use of 
broad classifications of related expenditures is helpful to a general 
examination of financial data. Moreover, various analyses are impor¬ 
tant to help a chief executive in perceiving major policy implications 
in government financing. For example. Federal expenditures and in¬ 
come need to be examined in terms of their impact upon general levels 
of employment, production, and prices. Moreover, cash income and 
outgo is apt to be more important for fiscal policy analysis than data 
on obligations and tax liabilities. The broad purposes of government 
expenditures need to be supplemented also by data on payroll outlay, 
purchase of supplies and services, and transfer payments. Some variety 
of financial reports may be desirable, then, to meet the broad policy 

needs of chief executives and legislators. 

Finally, the general public, too, has an interest in financial reports. 
To some extent this interest is simply that of the right to know about 
government. An annual financial report, either in conjunction with the 
submission of budget estimates or separately, is prepared by most 
units of government and made generally available. Some agencies and 
governments have given special attention to making their reports in¬ 
formative with special graphic and other materials. In addition, there 
is a more specific concern with financial data evidenced by research 
agencies of universities, unions, business groups, and others. Many 
government bodies make an effort to provide the information thus re¬ 
quested within reasonable limits. For example, the U.S. Treasury pub¬ 
lishes a daily statement showing the latest information on the Federal 
government financing condition as indicated by reports from Treasury 
offices and depositories. 
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Altogether, the reporting obligations arising out of recording the 
financial transactions of government are substantial, and require a 
good deal of attention by management. 

Cost Analysis 

From time to time some criticism is voiced on the grounds that 
government agencies do not practice cost accounting. Often such com¬ 
ment indicates little knowledge about the real extent of such account¬ 
ing in private business and reveals little appreciation of the intricacies 
involved in the whole subject. Cost accounting means recording all 
expenditures incurred in the performance of some unit of work which 
can be enumerated. Thus an effort may be made to determine how 
much it costs to repair a mile of street, to install a mile of utility pipes, 
or to educate one student in average daily attendance at school. Such 
data may be useful in making comparisons of cost experience over a 
period of time or with other units of government. As we have already 
indicated, cost data are very necessary in preparing budget estimates. 

One important difference between cost accounting and ordinary 
appropriation accounting is this. In any cost determination all ele¬ 
ments of expense must be considered. Yet appropriation accounting 
for many activities of government records only the direct items of cost: 
the personal services directly used to render a service and the supplies 
and other items directly consumed. In addition to these direct costs 
there are also indirect costs of administrative supervision and plant 
operation, items which are usually separately recorded as a whole for 
an agency, thus covering a number of different activities. Cost account¬ 
ing requires some system of recording or allocating these indirect costs 
to the various programs performed by an agency. 

There are several pitfalls in cost accounting. First, the activity or 
program for which cost accounts are to be maintained must be care¬ 
fully defined and be distinct from other activities. Second, special 
records may be necessary in order to make sure that all elements of 
direct cost are charged to an activity. This may be expensive, since 
such cost records will usually have to be in addition to the regular 
appropriation accounts. Third, some special arrangements must be 
made to divide indirect costs among the various activities of an agency. 
This, too, may be expensive, and often results in a good deal of inter¬ 
nal wrangling about whether such costs have been properly charged 
to the different work programs. In the fourth place, cost data may be 
improperly used by management and by outsiders. There is often an 
assumption that cost per unit of a given volume of work represents a 
constant value regardless of the fluctuations of volume. The chances 
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arp that the longer the stretch of road being paved, the lower will be 
the cost per mile. The shorter the stretch of road to be paved, the 
hiffher will be the cost per mile. Costs vary greatly in government, 
aS g in industry, depending upon volume of output. There may even 
he a point in government service where for each additional unit o 
output the cost is higher than for previously produced units. More¬ 
over comparisons over time and between governmental bodies are 
dangerous, since there are so many variables in experience. Again, 
we use the road example, it makes a great deal of difference in cost 
whether the road was constructed through densely or sparsely popu¬ 
lated areas, whether the terrain was fairly level or mountainous 
whether or not there were rivers to bridge, whether or not the soil 
provided a firm base, and whether or not the road was constructed for 
heavy loads and long durability. In a school system educational costs 
vary with differences in the standards of class size and extent of cur¬ 
riculum offerings. Cost comparisons are almost meaningless unless 

these variables are somehow allowed for. 

The expense factor just mentioned has been one reason why cost 
accounting has not been generally practiced by administrative agen¬ 
cies. Appropriation accounts are essential. Management must keep 
them in order to meet the legal requirements of government service. 
Cost accounts may be an administrative convenience, but they are not 
indispensable. With the difficulties common to cost accounting, it is 
not surprising that many government agencies have not kept such 


records. 

Management has an alternative to cost accounting. This we may 
term “cost analysis.” Cost analysis varies from cost accounting in that 
it does not require separate and complete cost records but proceeds 
on the basis of existing accounting records. It may use short-cut formu¬ 
las in allocating indirect costs. Such formulas are at best an approxi¬ 
mation, but they are often accurate enough to guide management 
decisions. Cost analysis, moreover, is not a continuing operation but 
periodic; it may be done on a sampling rather than a complete-cover¬ 
age basis. This cost analysis work, often done under the jurisdiction 
of a budget office, can usually provide the data needed in budget 
preparation. It can indicate to management where troublesome con¬ 
ditions exist and so where special attention should be given. Cost 
analysis is a tool which modem management in the public service can 
scarcely afford to do without. Cost accounting may be an expensive 
luxury beyond the means or need of many government agencies. But 
the deficiencies of cost accounting do not justify a management atti- 
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tude of indifference to cost factors in the performance of public serv¬ 
ice. 

Summary 

Fiscal control is the process by which management ensures that 
budget plans are properly executed, that appropriation limitations are 
duly honored, and that various legal restrictions on the commitment 
of funds are carefully observed. The task of management’s fiscal con¬ 
trol is to get the essential work of an agency accomplished while 

abiding by the legal requirements surrounding the expenditure of 
public funds. 

Accounting is the specialized technique employed by management 
to ensure the legal and other regularity of all financial transactions. 
Accounting reports provide information for the guidance of basic man¬ 
agement decisions about the magnitude of administrative operations 
and about various details of procedure. Income and expenditure data 

are also essential for chief executives, legislatures, and the general 
public. 

The process of fiscal control developed by management is an earnest 
testimony to its financial integrity. 



chapter 11 Management Improvement 


In preparing budget estimates for submission to the chief executive 
and to the legislature, top management must make choices among 
the various activities for which it is responsible. In executing appropri¬ 
ations, top management must perform the essential services authorized 
while observing the legal limitations set for administrative operations. 
But management has a third concern as well. It must be able to answer 
the question: Are operations being conducted as efficiently as pos¬ 
sible? That is, could more service be rendered with the same resources 
of personnel and materials? Could the resources requested by sub¬ 
ordinate operating officials be reduced without curtailing the essential 
services rendered? This question of how might the work of an agency 
be conducted more efficiently than at present is a continuing challenge 
to management. It is a question which requires never-ending attention. 

The response of management to this eternal problem of efficiency 
lies in a management improvement program. The purpose of such an 
effort is to find ways and means by which management at all levels of 
operation can realize its service goals with fewer persons, fewer sup¬ 
plies, fewer other requirements. Ordinarily we call this search the en¬ 
deavor to promote efficiency. It might equally, perhaps even better, 
be called the endeavor to increase productivity, to do more with avail¬ 
able resources. “Efficiency” has come to mean to many people econ¬ 
omy, a reduction in costs. “Productivity” has come to mean increased 
output. The real need in the public service much of the time is not 
economy but increased output. 

Our whole thesis in this volume is how to manage the work of 
government administrative services more effectively, that is, how to 
increase the productivity of the public service. In a sense this chapter 
may seem a recapitulation of the volume as a whole. We need this 
discussion at this point because the matter of productivity is so closely 
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related to the question of the financial resources available to govern¬ 
ment for its work. Budget and fiscal administration cannot be readily 
separated from the broader question of the relationship which exists 
between service output and resources input. Indeed, it is the author's 
personal belief that unless budgeting practices ask and answer this 
question, one of the essential phases of the process has been ignored. 

In recent years management in the public service has become more 
and more self-conscious about its operating practices. A management 
improvement program is the formalized means whereby this self-con¬ 
sciousness can find expression in tangible effort. When the Budget and 
Accounting Act of the Federal government was passed in 1921, it in¬ 
cluded a section directing the Budget Bureau to secure “greater econ¬ 
omy and efficiency in the conduct of the public service." 

In 1937 the President's Committee on Administrative Management 
asserted that it was necessary for central executive direction “to pursue 
day after day and year after year, in season and out of season, the 
task of cutting costs, of improving the service, and of raising the stand¬ 
ards of performance.'' 1 In 1949 the Hoover Commission spoke of the 
need for a “well-rounded and balanced budget agency with particular 
emphasis given to the development of a more comprehensive program 
for the improvement of administrative management in the executive 
branch. . . 2 

Following upon the heels of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, President Truman by Executive Order 10072 on July 29, 
1949, directed department and agency heads to “provide for the peri¬ 
odic and systematic appraisal of operations to improve effectiveness 
and performance." In the same order the President established an 
Advisory Committee on Management Improvement to promote these 
efforts in all administrative agencies of the Federal government. This 
action was later endorsed by Congress in Sec. 104 of the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, which directed the President 
through the Budget Bureau, “to evaluate and develop improved plans 
for the organization, coordination, and management of the executive 
branch of the Government with a view to efficient and economical 
service." 

Developments similar to these have been occurring in many state 
and local governments. Thus a recent study in New York City has 

1 President's Committee on Administrative Management, Report with General 
Studies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), p. 45. 

2 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Gen¬ 
eral Management of the Executive Branch , a report to the Congress, February, 
1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 27. 
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ointed out: 'The organization and operation of a central staff agency 
for methods analysis and improvement, as now exemplified in the 
Bureau of the Budget and in the analysis units of the various City 
deoartments, is of far-reaching importance in furthering a manage¬ 
ment program as big and ramified as the City of New York.” 3 Govern¬ 
ments at all levels in the United States have become aware that in¬ 
creased productivity is as essential as increased appropriations while 
our nation becomes larger in population and more complex in its social 

organization. 

Organized and continuing management improvement programs are 
tending to develop throughout government agencies today. During 
World War II the Armed Forces set up substantial efforts to improve 
their operations. 4 These endeavors have been continued and in some 
instances strengthened in the postwar years. 6 In December, 1952, the 
President s Advisory Committee on Management reported on the gen¬ 
eral developments which were taking place in the Federal government 
looking toward greater effectiveness in administrative operations. 6 It 
may be fairly said that in the public service of this country manage¬ 
ment has become increasingly aware that it has a duty to improve 
the work of administrative agencies in a variety of ways. This need 
and this awareness are not likely to diminish in the years ahead. 

It is appropriate, then, to endeavor in a brief space to outline first 
the scope or content of management improvement activities, and 
second to indicate the principal techniques which have been used in 
promoting such improvement. Necessarily, we must touch upon mat¬ 
ters here which either have been mentioned before or will be men¬ 
tioned in subsequent chapters. It seems nonetheless desirable at this 
point to provide some general understanding of what management im¬ 
provement activities have endeavored to accomplish and of the meth¬ 
ods employed to determine desirable changes. 

3 Modern Management for the City of New York , Report of the Mayors Com¬ 
mittee on Management Survey, vol. I (1953), p. 46. 

4 On the work in the Army Service Forces of the War Department see the 
symposium in Public Administration Review , vol. 4 (Autumn, 1944), beginning 
on p. 257; the Navy story has been told in another symposium in Public Admin¬ 
istration Review , vol. 5 (Autumn, 1945), beginning on p. 289. 

5 See, for example, William W. Parsons, “Installing Management Improvement 
in the United States Treasury Department,” Public Administration Review , vol. 10 
(Summer, 1950), p. 176. See also William R. Divine, “Strengthening the Manage¬ 
ment of Federal Programs,” Public Administration Review , vol. 13 (Winter, 1953), 

p. 38. _ 

6 President's Advisory Committee on Management, Report to the President, 

(Washington: Government Printing Office, December, 1952); this report was 
reproduced in full in Public Administration Review , vol. 13 (Winter, 1953), p. 38. 
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THE SCOPE OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 

It is not enough to talk about management improvement in the ab¬ 
stract. If administrative operations are to become more effective in 
volume of service rendered or in resources required for their perform¬ 
ance, certain concrete and specific action is required. In the process 
of developing improved management practices, common fields or areas 

of concern have emerged to date. These are our subject of attention 
here. 

Organization 

The most common object of interest in management improvement 
programs has tended to be the organizational structure of administra¬ 
tive agencies. It is surprising how little attention has so often been 
given to changing organizational situations. In agencies whose work 
has had to expand under the pressure of increased work loads, and 
in agencies whose work has substantially altered because of changing 
circumstances, management has often permitted the statics of previ¬ 
ously accustomed structure to control new needs. The result has often 
been organizational arrangements ill-adapted to the existing work 
load or work characteristics of an agency. Management improvement 
efforts have then endeavored to suggest how structure might be 
changed better to fit current circumstances. 

In this process of reviewing organization three aspects have usually 
been given special attention. The first is that of grouping activities of 
a closely related nature into a single operating unit. Sometimes the 
criterion for judgment is the elimination of overlapping and dupli¬ 
cating work performed by different operating units. Sometimes the 
criterion is the desirability of effective supervision over closely related 
activities having some fundamental element of cohesion or unity of 
purpose. Sometimes the criterion is a reduction in the number of 
operating units subject to the supervisory authority of a single man¬ 
agement level. Sometimes the criterion is equalization of work load 
among operating units. Sometimes the criterion is simplification of 
supervisory structure. Obviously these criteria are not mutually exclu¬ 
sive; their application to individual situations is a matter of judgment. 
But the general objective of grouping related activities remains a 
major goal in the effort to improve the organizational structure of ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. 

In the second place, a good deal of attention has been given to man¬ 
agement organization itself. Here the principal concern has been to 
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orovide administrators, especially at the top levels of departments and 
bureaus with sufficient assistance to exercise effective direction ot tne 
ctivities for which they are responsible. Sometimes administrators 
have failed to provide themselves with a capable deputy as work has 
expanded. Sometimes they have failed to provide themselves with 
desirable specialized assistants to help on particular phases of the 
management task. Many administrators tend to cling to the work 
habits developed when an agency was small and have not learned how 
to delegate authority to aides. The result may be delays and even 
failures°in getting the essential work of an agency done. But even in 
this area of management organization there is a corollary danger of 
building too much staff, to the point where the staff endeavors to take 
over work which properly should belong with the subordinate operat¬ 
ing units. Here again elements of human judgment must be applied. 

In the third place, efforts to improve organization have been much 
concerned with the structure of field offices. Increasingly, careful 
studies of field operations have pointed out that a proliferation of field 
offices can be expensive in overhead costs and in uncoordinated field 
action. The proposed goal of an integrated field structure has been 
partially blocked because of an inability in many agencies to develop 
a meaningful practice of “dual supervision.” The specialists have 
feared a lack of adequate direction over their work if an integrated 
field operation under a general manager were created. Top administra¬ 
tors have been reluctant to ignore these fears, and yet have not taken 
action to show that such fears may be unjustified. There have also been 
efforts to equalize work loads among field offices, to increase the dis¬ 
cretion conferred upon field officers in meeting local situations, and to 
ensure that field areas are large enough to support full utilization of 

specialized personnel and facilities. 

To be sure, this special attention to operating organization, manage¬ 
ment organization, and field organization does not exhaust the con¬ 
cerns which management improvement efforts have devoted to the 
structural arrangements of administrative agencies. But it seems fair 
to conclude that in practice these have been the principal subjects 
which have received attention in systematic attempts to improve or¬ 
ganization. 

Procedures 

A great deal of government activity necessarily involves paper work. 
In fact, this situation is true of many great organizations, such as the 
private gas and electric company, the insurance firm, and even great 
industrial establishments. If some care is not observed, it is quite 
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possible for an administrative agency to become involved in a morass 
of “red tape.” The procedures for handling applications, permits and 
licenses, and various records may become so complicated that exces¬ 
sive manpower is required to do the job and delays result in serving 
the public. For these reasons a great deal of attention in management 

improvement programs has been devoted to better handling of pro¬ 
cedural processes. 

The first objective in this field has been work simplification. System¬ 
atic efforts have been directed toward improved work flow. This be¬ 
gins usually with an analysis of the distribution of work among 
employees in order to determine (1) what activities take the most 
time, (2) whether there are unimportant and unnecessary tasks, (3) 
whether specialized skills are being fully utilized, (4) whether em¬ 
ployees are doing too many unrelated tasks, (5) whether too many 
employees are expected to do the same thing, with resultant “buck 
passing, and (6) whether the work load is evenly distributed among 
employees. Another phase is to examine all the steps involved in work 
flow to determine (1) whether each step is necessary, (2) whether 
some steps might be combined, (3) whether each step occurs in proper 
sequence, and (4) how the time span involved might be appreciably 
reduced. 

The standards which have guided procedural improvements have 
been relatively simple. Work schedules should provide an even flow 
of activity for every person, and not result in unutilized time for some 
employees or facilities. Specialization of work is desirable in order to 
enable an employee to do related tasks with a greater degree of out¬ 
put. But overspecialization which results in unused time for an em¬ 
ployee is undesirable. Unnecessary steps should be avoided, as in an 
excess of caution which provides for a dual inspection of papers even 
when it is known that errors of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent are 
discovered on the second check. Personnel requirements should be 
adequate for the work load, but only when every effort has been made 
to eliminate wasted time. Delays in handling papers should be elimi¬ 
nated; some standards of expeditious action should be fixed and ob¬ 
served. Employees should be encouraged to realize maximum possible 
and reasonable output, especially by maintaining work production 
records and promoting friendly competition. 

In this concern for simplifying procedures and increasing worker 
productivity much has been accomplished by mechanization of paper 
work. In an earlier day all paper work had to be done by hand. 
First the typewriter, then the adding machine and bookkeeping ma¬ 
chines, and now a whole mechanical system of card punchers, verifiers. 
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sorters, tabulators, converters, and reproducers have greatly increased 
man s capacity to handle paper work in large volume. But the aval a- 
bility of these amazing contrivances has introduced a new problem: 
that of proper utilization. Machine record keeping can be expensive 
indeed unless its limitations as well as its potentialities are understood. 

A whole new kind of expert in management improvement has accord¬ 
ingly been created, the specialist in electric accounting-machine instal¬ 
lation. It has been estimated that machines, when properly used, can 
do a given volume of paper work with 10 per cent of the personne 
which would otherwise be required. When the machine cost is cal¬ 
culated, a possible economy of 75 per cent has been realized in some 
operations of government. The work to be done by a machine must be 
carefully studied. Ordinarily, machine accounting from the punched 
card is economic when a variety of combinations of the same basic 
data are needed on a repetitive basis. The volume of these data must 
also be sufficient to warrant machine operations, although this may 
be overcome by using a central machine installation serving a number 
of different agencies or offices. In general, it does not pay to punch 
cards for a one-time calculation. 

Office layout has been another focus of interest. Especially when 
office space is in short supply, as has been the case in recent years, 
it is important to save space in every way possible. Office equipment, 
moreover, is expensive and must be used to the fullest advantage. 
The objectives of office layout have been (1) to obtain a straight-line 
flow of work with a minimum of crisscrossing of papers in process; 
(2) to conserve space while providing sufficient room for each per¬ 
son to work effectively; (3) to reduce the time required to complete 
a unit’s work; (4) to provide working conditions which will diminish 
fatigue and increase personal efficiency; and (5) to permit foreseen 
expansion and to cut down on movement of office quarters. In realizing 
these purposes a number of standards have been formulated. One is 
the standard that work processes should flow continually forward 
within a unit. Another is that units whose work is complementary 
should be located adjacent to each other. A third is that supervisors 
should be located adjacent to the units which they direct. Offices 
visited by the public should be located near principal entrances. It 
is desirable to minimize the number of private offices and partitions 
since these obstruct clerical supervision and interfere with lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and work flow. Private offices are necessary only 
when quiet is essential to a person’s work or when confidential con¬ 
ferences are frequent. The areas which are best lighted should be used 
for clerical activities requiring close and constant visual work. Areas 
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away from windows should be used for aisles, files, and other storage 
needs. Units making the most use of elevators or ramps should be 
located near these facilities. Finally any work which produces move¬ 
ment or noise should be segregated as far as possible from people 
doing mental work. 

Some government offices have achieved notable improvements in 
the working conditions for their employees by careful attention to 
proper lighting, by the use of pastel shades of paint on walls, and by 
insulation to reduce the noise of machine operations in processing 
papers. Employee fatigue is a major concern in any highly repetitive 
work; any improvements which result in reducing such fatigue add 
to work efficiency and employee satisfaction. 

Still another subject of concern in the field of procedures has been 
forms design and standardization. Much paper work involves the use 
of forms which are filled out by a client of the agency or are main¬ 
tained internally. The very volume of such forms has led many govern¬ 
ment agencies to institute a rigorous control forbidding the design 
or reproduction of a new form without approval of a central office. 
This practice serves a dual purpose. It requires an initiating office 
to give a full justification for a new form. This helps cultivate a 
realization that setting up forms is a serious matter. In addition, a 
central check may ascertain whether some existing form might be 
used or modified to meet the need. In the second place, a central 
office might include one or two persons specially acquainted with 
the intricacies of proper forms design. 

Forms are used for two reasons: to transmit essential information 
and to provide a record of past transactions. If a form does not ac¬ 
complish one of these two things, there is no need for it. Standardiza¬ 
tion and simplification of forms may be achieved by an inventory of 
all forms used by an office, by separating essential information from 
nonessential, by comparing related forms and consolidating informa¬ 
tion, and by redesigning new forms to serve multiple uses. Forms 
design itself has become a specialized art. It is particularly desirable 
that forms be useful and easy to fill out. The sequence of entries 
affects the arrangement of a form. Usually a form has to be filled 
out, checked or approved, filed, and perhaps later located. Form lay¬ 
out has to meet all these needs and avoid the necessity for a person 
to “jump around” in filling out the required data. If a form is to be 
filed alphabetically by name, obviously the name should go in the 
upper corner where it can be readily spotted. Spacing obviously 
should fit the kind of machine to be used. For typewriting, for ex¬ 
ample, 10 spaces to an inch horizontally and 6 lines to an inch ver- 
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Hcally must be provided. On a hand-written form, lines should pref- 
erablv be half an inch apart. A common standard employed in 
desS J the “box-type” arrangement, which clearly defines the vari¬ 
ous areas for entry and which groups all related items. Space on a 
form is thus allocated in proportion to the convenient insertion of 
desired information. The boxes in such a form may be numbered as 
a matter of convenience. In standardizing the size of forms it is de¬ 
sirable to use units or multiples of 8% by 11 inches the standard 
size of typewriter paper and the usual size for filing. With these basic 
dimensions it is still possible to design forms in several different sizes, 
from half a page to four pages with a single fold. Manifold forms are 
those bound together in some fashion which expedites the filling o 
of several copies at one time, preserves a set of forms (such as a 
purchase-order book) within a single cover, or permits continuous 
operation (such as of a teletypewriter or a tabulating machine). Only 
special circumstances justify the extra cost entailed in using manifold 

or specialty forms. 

Procedures employed in handling paper work obviously comprise 
a sizable field of management improvement concern. Almost all paper 
operations deserve periodic review in order to ensure that work proc¬ 
esses are simplified as much as possible. 


Budget and Accounting Practices 

Another broad subject of attention in management improvement 
efforts has involved the budget and fiscal control processes themselves. 
These efforts have been directed in the first place to improving the 
accuracy of agency estimates of expenditures and of miscellaneous 
receipts arising from administrative operations. The need for such 
accuracy scarcely requires demonstration, the impact of government 
spending and taxation being what it is today. One test of accuracy 
is to review past experience to determine how accurate estimates 
have been in previous years. If the discrepancies have been consid¬ 
erable, the questions naturally arise: Why have forecasts been rela¬ 
tively inaccurate? What can be done to be more accurate in the 
future? Sometimes agencies do not properly apply the definitions of 
what constitutes an expenditure in budgetary terminology. If an 
agency follows the practice of overestimating obligation costs when 
incurred, and does not adjust these downward properly when actual 
costs are known, the agency will overstate its future obligation needs. 
If an agency does not have an accurate idea of the time lag between 
incurring an obligation and issuing a voucher in payment, it cannot 
estimate future obligations or actual expenditures with any high degree 
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of accuracy. If an agency has not studied its costs in terms of work 

load or has not carefully estimated future work load, budget estimates 

are not apt to be very accurate. These and many other factors in 

budget preparation require attention in order to improve expenditure 
estimates. 

In estimating miscellaneous receipts, an agency may not make a 
separate analysis of each source of income, and may not have very 
good information about the factors which increase or decrease these 
receipts. Sometimes trends in receipts have not been established; future 
projections based upon some static past time period may be quite 
faulty. Seasonal, cyclical, and other influences may result in a fluctua¬ 
tion in receipts. Unless all such factors are analyzed, receipts may 

be over- or underestimated, with complicating results for the entire 
budget process. 

Attention has also been given to particular phases of reviewing ex¬ 
penditure schedules. How carefully are the man-year requirements 
for personal service calculated, and what allowance is made for turn¬ 
over? Are obligations for nonpersonal services based upon past experi¬ 
ence or future work schedules? What efforts are made to review input 
requirements in terms of the efficiency of administrative operations? 
How convincing are the records and other details used to justify ex¬ 
penditure needs? To what extent are matters of public policy and 
administrative decision reflected in budget requirements? How much 
personal attention of top management is devoted to budget prepara¬ 
tion? Answers to questions like these may indicate a good deal about 
the quality of budget preparation. 

Management improvement studies have examined fiscal-control pro¬ 
cedures in order to simplify work processes. The currency of all post¬ 
ing operations may be investigated, together with such matters as 
whether accounts reflect all obligating documents, the frequency with 
which unliquidated obligation balances are compared with obligation 
documents, whether the proper and necessary accounts are being main¬ 
tained, whether costs are being classified properly and distributed by 
object, whether vouchers are promptly handled, the extent of excep¬ 
tions taken by the external auditor, the use and periodicity of fiscal 
reports, and similar matters. The way in which all these transactions 
are being handled again indicates whether the management of an 
agency at any particular level is exercising effective fiscal control of 
its operations. 
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"personnel 

The next two chapters present the basic issues of personnel policy 
and procedure in the public service. Management improvement inter¬ 
ests in this field have tended to concentrate upon two aspects. One 
has been simplification of personnel procedures, especially the paper 
work involved in initial appointment, transfer, and promotion of per¬ 
sonnel, in maintaining adequate personnel records, and in preparation 
of payrolls. The other has been to improve employee relations, espe¬ 
cially by the establishment of employee suggestion systems and by 
operation of welfare programs intended to increase job satisfaction. 

Personnel procedures are necessarily cdfnplicate^. The file on each 
individual employee will usually include an application or qualification 
form, an instrument of initial appointment, oath of office, notices of 
subsequent personnel action such as pay increases and promotion, 
leave records, medical record, efficiency ratings, and more recently 
security clearances. Such a file must be accurate and up to date. Then 
there is the problem of what to do with the records of employees who 
may be inactive (on extended leave or military duty) or who have 
been separated from the public service. There is the question also of 
how these records are to be used in deciding promotion, transfer, and 
separation actions. The work load in maintaining personnel files may 
be studied in terms of the clerical staff needed for the job. 

During World War II many Federal administrative agencies 
launched general programs to encourage individual employees to 
make suggestions about how to improve operations. Cash awards were 
presented to the employee making the best proposal in any one-month 
period. After the war. Public Law 600 of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
authorized agencies to set up suggestion programs on a continuing 
basis. This practice encourages employees to think constructively 
about their work and how it might be performed more efficiently. It 
gives evidence that management is actually interested in what em¬ 
ployees think, and by rewarding useful proposals which are adopted 
it gives some recognition to those who propose better work processes. 
Improved communication between management and employees may 
also be encouraged. On the other hand, a suggestion system cannot 
be kept going under high pressure over a protracted period of time. 
Formalized efforts including posters and the setting up of a suggestion 
box may be desirable intermittently. At other times just a general 
management sympathy toward new ideas can accomplish a great deal 
in advancing employee interest in their jobs. 
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Grievance machinery may be important in some personnel situa¬ 
tions. At least this is a matter which deserves attention. In addition, 
management of late has given more concern to problems of employee 
welfare, such as health service, counseling on personal problems, sav¬ 
ings and lending arrangements, and recreational activities. These have 
helped promote employee satisfaction in an agency, have increased 
worker productivity, and lessened labor turnover. At the same time 
the expansion of these activities in a highly competitive labor market 
as has existed in recent years has raised the question of just how much 
of this sort of work management in the public service should be rea¬ 
sonably expected to provide. In any event, the whole field of personnel 
policy and procedure has been a fruitful one for continuing manage- 
ment attention in order to achieve more effective operation. 

Internal Services 

Another major subject of concern in management improvement 
work has been the whole field of internal or housekeeping services. 
The most common of such services are building operations and main¬ 
tenance, procurement and storage of supplies, reproduction services, 
mail and messenger service, transportation and communication service, 
maintenance of equipment and especially of motorized vehicles, and 
records service. Each of these internal services presents its own pecul¬ 
iar problems in effective performance. We shall say more about these 
in later chapters. 

The first challenge to management improvement efforts has been 
to determine whether any one of or all these services is being com¬ 
petently managed. Usually this has involved a study of existing operat¬ 
ing practices in each service in comparison with the best standards 
or techniques currently known. For example, inventory control of sup¬ 
plies on hand in an administrative agency has proved a difficult area 
of operation. Large inventories build up storage and handling costs. 
When an agency carries many different items, it is frequently difficult 
to identify them all and to maintain an accurate record of turnover 
as well as of stocks on hand. Yet knowledge of turnover is essential 
to proper purchase control. Moreover, a review of inventory-control 
practices may be made too infrequently by management. And this is 
just one phase of supply activity. The study of this and many other 
internal services has frequently revealed the opportunities for sub¬ 
stantial improvement. 

A major issue in examining internal services, however, has been 
one of organization. To what extent and in what degree should a 
service be centralized for an administrative agency as a whole, for 
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a government jurisdiction, or for a common geographical area? No 
issue has caused more debate and conflict in many an admmistrati 
agency. For example, the Federal Security Agency had the problem 
whether to centralize library work and have a single library for the 
agency in Washington headquarters or to permit each of its operating 
units-primarily the Office of Education, the Public Health Service, 
and the Social Security Administration—to have its own separate li¬ 
brary with its own librarian, library facilities, and books. After it had 
considered this question for some time, the management of the agency 
decided to centralize the library activity for the agency as a whole, 
but the recriminations were vociferous indeed, especially on the part 

of the Office of Education. 7 

To give another example, we may mention the motor maintenance 
problem of any fairly large city. The police force operates a number 
of patrol cars and one or more emergency trucks. The public works 
department will have trucks for road repair, garbage and rubbish col¬ 
lection equipment, and passenger autos for its building inspectors. 
The health department uses automobiles for its sanitary engineers, 
public-health nurses, and doctors. Other departments as well will have 
a few automobiles or trucks for their use. The organizational problem, 
then, is whether each department shall have its own garage and its 
own arrangements for motor maintenance or whether there should 
be one single municipal garage to service all the motor equipment of 

the city. 

Exactly the same kind of question may be asked about reproduc¬ 
tion service, about mail and messenger service, about purchasing and 
storage activities, and all other internal housekeeping services. The 
issue is the extent to which such services shall be centralized at one 
point in an organizational structure, with all operating offices then 
drawing upon the service as needed. It is not an easy question to 
answer, although in former years the customary answer of all “expert” 
studies of the situation was the recommendation: centralize. Today 
experts and administrative officials more frequently realize that there 
are advantages and disadvantages to either arrangement. The solution 
is sought in terms of the practice which on balance appears to be 
least disadvantageous under the conditions of a particular situation. 

When an internal service is centralized, there are a number of ad¬ 
vantages which may generally be anticipated. First of all, a centralized 
service brings together in one place the specialized personnel and the 
specialized equipment needed to perform that service. This arrange- 

7 Cf. ‘The Office of Education Library” in Harold Stein, ed.. Public Administra¬ 
tion and Policy Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), p. 33. 
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ment usually results in improved supervision of the operation and per¬ 
mits introduction of the best-known techniques. Professionalization 
of the service is also promoted. In the second place, centralization usu¬ 
ally means lower cost in performing a service, because the personnel 
and facilities can be fully utilized. Excess personnel and excess facili¬ 
ties beyond a “normal” or average work load can be disposed of. All 
service personnel can be fully occupied all the time. Moreover, idle 
time in use of facilities, or duplicating equipment and facilities, can 
be avoided. In the third place, if both specialized personnel and equip¬ 
ment to perform a particular service, such as motor maintenance, are 
scarce, centralized operation permits the creation of a system of 
priorities which means that the most urgent work gets done first. The 
situation is avoided where one department cannot get its trucks or 
automobiles repaired because its garage is so far behind in its work 
while another department has mechanics sitting around. If motor 
mechanics were centralized in one municipal garage, trucks and auto¬ 
mobiles might be repaired in the order of the most urgent needs. 

But there are disadvantages to a centralized service. First, the 
service is removed from the operating work which it helps to perform. 
The service specialist may lose an immediate interest and perhaps a 
concern for the effective operation of the end purpose itself. And in 
some instances, as in purchasing, it may make a great difference 
whether the service personnel know intimately the problems of those 
who are going to use particular supplies and equipment. Some desir¬ 
able technical changes in specification, for example, may be delayed 
just because the service personnel have to learn more detail about 
specific operating problems. In the second place, a centralized service 
may promote congestion and result in delays in carrying out the essen¬ 
tials needed to facilitate administrative end purposes. For example, 
a centralized filing system may get behind in filing papers, or there 
may be so many papers to take care of that when a file is needed for 
an administrator who wishes to review past action before deciding 
a current issue, the desired papers cannot be found. In the third place, 
human or psychological factors may oppose centralization. An admin¬ 
istrator of an operating job, deprived of direct control over a facilitat¬ 
ing or housekeeping service, may feel that he has been denied the tools 
necessary to his job. He may blame delays or breakdowns in his 
operation upon the centralized service, which he claims failed to 
meet his needs. This kind of “buck passing” may have just enough 
validity to appear to be a reasonable defense. 

Another aspect of the psychological factor has been encountered by 
most administrators who have ever tried to set up a stenographic pool. 
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4 , alwavc an administrator has found that stenographers rather 

A beXdedtgeier in a common room. They tend to be less 
"nterested to their worf and often delay its completion. When stenog- 
1 n h e rs are assigned full time to particular offices, they usually hav 
ore toterest to *e success or failure of that work, learn a good deal 
SutTt and work harder. Typing pools may be necessary in a large 
clerical operation. Stenographic pools, on the other hand, seldom seem 

t0 ^da k y°* e ^ h ^^ aiess < ^ s P osition to answer V r ° th 6m a r° Ut 

internal^services with the pat solution: centralize. Rather the realiza¬ 
tion has been growing to management improvement work that more 
flexibility of approach is desirable. As a general proposition, it is 
desirable to centralize a service at whatever level of organization^ 
hierarchy it may be necessary to order to obtain full and economica 
use of specialized personnel and specialized facilities. But this level 
is not necessarily the top rung to the structure of an agency or of a 
governmental unit. Moreover, to many situations where some peculiar 
conditions exist, as, for example, to the purchase of hospital equip¬ 
ment it may be desirable to leave actual purchase to the agency itself 
and to prescribe centrally only certain procedures to be used. Further¬ 
more in providing some services, a new organizational approach has 
been used, as to the Armed Forces, which is known as “assigning per¬ 
formance of a central service to an operating agency upon the basis 
of “principal user.” For example, if it were found in a municipality 
that the department of public works had the largest number of trucks 
and automobiles in operation, it might be decided to have the garage 
of that department perform heavy and specialized maintenance work 

for other municipal departments as well. 

In any event, central services are a continuing center of interest 

in management improvement efforts since there are so many matters 
of procedure, technique, and organization which require attention 

and which may be subject to improvement. 


Planning 

In recent years another interest in the systematic endeavor to make 
management more effective has been planning. Usually management 
consultants or experts do not endeavor to review the substance of par¬ 
ticular plans as formulated and carried out by operating agencies. 
Rather their concern is whether the planning responsibility of manage¬ 
ment has been clearly recognized, whether efforts are being made to 
formulate work objectives and major policies, and whether the plans 
are actually being used to guide administrative activity. Increasingly, 
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it has been learned that both time and resources are wasted in group 
work unless objectives are clearly defined and consistently employed 
as the goal for all organized enterprise. 

Sometimes the management improvement problem is to help create 
the necessary staff machinery to enable an administrative head to 
plan effectively. Sometimes the problem is to help improve planning 
procedures, so that required data are available and work programs 
are definitely fixed. Sometimes the problem may be in a failure to 
realize satisfactory communication of plans and policies to subordinate 
operating units. All these phases of the planning process as such may 
be analyzed, and even a “plan” for planning introduced. The essential 
factor is for administrative agencies to plan their operations in advance 
with as much care as possible. Management improvement seeks some 
assurance that this is being done. 

Supervisory Practices 

Finally, management at all levels of organization is being helped 
today to improve its supervisory practices. How does management 
learn what its operating parts are doing? How does management 
know that the information it acquires is accurate? How does manage¬ 
ment ensure that the work undertaken by operating units is the desired 
work and that it is proceeding according to “plan”? These and many 
similar questions may be asked about supervisory techniques. 

Obviously, a management which is not exercising some degree of 
oversight of the work performed by operating units is not fulfilling 
its responsibility. More than this, such a management likewise is very 
apt to be suffering from a lack of coordinated effort and so is wasting 
precious resources. The latest techniques in supervisory practices may 
not be known to the management of an agency. An educational and 
installation task may then be needed. 

But sometimes the problem may not be too little supervision but 
rather too much. Management may be expecting to be consulted about 
every action before it is taken. When this happens, it can result in 
tremendous congestion at some point in the hierarchy. Operating per¬ 
sonnel may become discouraged, or their true capacities never fully 
used. Moreover, it is usually a failure on the part of management to 
define what it expects to be accomplished which leads to this sort of 
congestion. Occasionally, administrators distrust their subordinate per¬ 
sonnel and know no other way to ensure faithful performance of their 
work. 

Management improvement under such circumstances lies in en¬ 
deavoring to build supervisory techniques which will confer more 
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freedom of action upon subordinates while enabling management to 
concentrate upon essentials. It is not always easy to achieve such 
balance in the supervisory practices employed by the managemen 
any particular administrative agency. 


the techniques of management improvement 

The Survey 

In promoting improved management of agencies, several different 
techniques have been employed. Perhaps the best known and most 
commonly used is the survey. This is simply the technique of social- 
science inquiry applied to an administrative setting and designed to 
evaluate existing practices. A survey of administrative organization 
or of management activities endeavors to collect all possible facts 
about the present situation. This information is usually acquired by 
interview and observation, as well as by reading manuals and files. 
Sometimes formal questionnaires are used, and answers tabulated as 
in an opinion survey. More often the investigator has some general 
pattern of questions to which he seeks answers, questions similar to 

those already outlined in this chapter. 

In making a survey study, the investigator or analyst must neces¬ 
sarily begin with some general knowledge of management problems 
and with some general ideas about what constitutes desirable behavior 
or practice. These preconceptions are not always clearly stated, but 
they exist; indeed it is difficult to understand how a survey could be 
started or’completed without some more or less well-formulated con¬ 
cepts to guide both fact finding and subsequent evaluation. The fault 
with many surveys is that the investigator’s experience may be limited 
or that his concepts may be too narrow and rigid. The present state 
of our knowledge about management permits the formulation of con¬ 
cepts to guide future behavior only in a tentative or experimental 
sense. There are few if any exact rules or ‘laws” which can be set forth. 

Another danger in survey work is that the investigator will not 
familiarize himself adequately with the specific circumstances of the 
agency or problem he is studying. The investigator in a management 
improvement program usually has the advantage of not being a party 
to the struggle for power which goes on in an administrative agency. 
But he can scarcely afford to ignore such a struggle, or to blind him¬ 
self to the fact that organizational changes may affect the status of 
those who are competing for position. There are political factors in 
the public service which must also be examined. And then it is not 
enough to have some ideas about desirable organization. The investi- 
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gator must be sure that the problem he is studying is primarily organi¬ 
zational and not procedural or personal. He must decide whether in 
any given situation stronger central control or greater operating auton¬ 
omy is the real need. He must decide, too, whether clientele satisfac¬ 
tion is more important than certain more limited considerations of in¬ 
ternal efficiency. He must judge the importance of tradition to the 
whole operation. It is in the area of these broader considerations that 
so many survey studies are likely to be defective or inadequate. 8 

The survey information is then brought together, with appropriate 
exhibits, in a survey report. The report usually consists of findings of 
fact, conclusions about the effectiveness or noneffectiveness of present 
practices, and recommendations about future action. These recom¬ 
mendations may be discussed previously with management, or they 
may be presented “cold” without prior consideration. There are advan¬ 
tages in both practices, and much again depends upon circumstances. 

If the management of an agency is actively seeking to improve its 
work arrangements and practices, the course of a survey provides an 
excellent opportunity for education. Moreover, a sympathetic manage¬ 
ment may ensure adoption of the recommended changes. In some 
cases, too, prior discussion may lead the investigator to modify some 
of his own ideas. On the other hand, some management officials prefer 
not to discuss recommendations. They desire the investigator to work 
alone so that they may then be free to accept or reject his proposals 
in whole or in part. Sometimes the investigator who is disposed to be 
critical of the conditions he finds prefers to keep his suggestions to 
himself until he is finally ready to present them in full. 

Although the survey technique has often been used in studies of 
organization, it may equally well be used to examine details of finan¬ 
cial administration, purchasing practices, the handling and disposition 
of records, and the whole gamut of management interests. The organi¬ 
zational survey is just one use of the general-survey technique. Indeed, 
many surveys cover a wide range of matters from organization, finances 
and personnel administration, to research and planning, and public 
relations. 9 

The problem of follow-up in survey work is a troublesome one. 
Should the management immediately affected by the recommenda¬ 
tions of a survey undertake installation of new practices? Or should 

8 Cf. C. Dwight Waldo, “Organizational Analysis, Some Notes on Methods and 
Criteria,” Public Administration Review , vol. 7 (Autumn, 1947), p. 236. 

9 For an illustration of the use of the survey technique see Task Force Report on 
the Post Office , Appendix I, prepared for the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1949). 
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., ronsu ltants and investigators take over the task of installation 
th . . pmnlovees in the new practices, watching observance, an 

withdrawing 5 oiff y when satisfied that the recommended arrangements 

My SeraHvef Her. .gain .here i, no one answer. E.the, 

“f follow-up may be employed. Management at the operatmg level 
involved must be convinced that changes are desirable if they are 
be effective over a period of time. But management often needs help, 
too in getting changes under way. Sometimes changes may not be 
on. X several years after they have been proposed. In these 
circumstances the survey may simply set goals for organization and 
procedure which management finds it feasible to effect on y over a 

considerable period of time. 

Work Simplification 

A number of techniques of analysis, especially of procedures, in¬ 
volve the preparation of diagrams in order to visualize a process and 
to help suggest improvements. For our purpose here we may group all 
these diagrammatic tools together and label them "work simplification 

i 1 yy 

m One such technique is the work distribution chart. The purpose of 
this tool is to present clearly all the activities in a work unit doing 
clerical tasks and the contribution of each employee to those activities. 
The major activities are listed on the side or stub of the chart, the 
employees’ names are individually listed across the top, and the tasks 
and time spent on each are filled in the boxes. The chart then helps 
to answer such questions as what activities take the most time, whether 
employees do too many unrelated tasks, and how evenly the work 
is distributed. These work distribution charts require a good deal^ot 
study in order to serve as the basis for any redistribution of tasks. 10 

Another tool is the process chart. This is a detailed record of the 
successive steps in a clerical procedure. It sets down in chronological 
order the various steps in the process. In order to help visualize and 
study the sequence of work, four symbols are employed: usually a 
wide circle to represent “operation,” a smaller circle to represent trans¬ 
portation,” a triangle to represent “storage,” and a square box to 
represent “inspection.” A thin line is then used to connect each symbol. 
The process chart indeed may be set up as a standard form with the 
symbols ready to be blacked in as the study proceeds. 

The process chart provides a basis for asking six simple questions: 
(1) what is being done; (2) why is this step necessary; (3) where 

io For a fuller account of the use of the work distribution chart see Work 
Simplification , Publication 91 (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1945). 
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should this step be done; (4) when should this step be done; (5) who 
should do this step; and (6) how should this step be done? Such ques¬ 
tions seem obvious indeed, and yet it is surprising how seldom a 
supervisor may ask them. The process chart encourages self-inquiry 
and a desire to see if it is possible to simplify the procedure. 

In the Adjutant General’s Office during World War II a process 
chart was made of the procedures employed in the record examination 
unit of the enlisted man’s branch handling induction papers. It was 
found that there were 67 steps in this procedure involving 20 different 
operations, 14 movements for a total distance of 605 feet, 29 storages, 
and 4 inspections. Upon study it was found possible to reduce the 67 
steps to 41, involving only 10 operations, 11 movements for a total 
of 375 feet, 18 storages, and 2 inspections. The result was a consider¬ 
able speed-up in processing induction papers and the capacity to 
handle a growing volume of work without additional personnel. 11 

Yet a third kind of diagram may be made of office layout, visualizing 
the physical location of persons and the movement of papers from one 
desk to another. Such a diagram will indicate whether there is much 
crisscrossing of work in process, and it may suggest possibilities of 
simplification. 

Visual study of the work operation of the individual may also reveal 
important considerations for a supervisor’s attention. A person sitting 
at a desk or at a counter has a radius of operation equal only to the 
length of the right or left arm. If all the working materials are not 
located within that radius, loss motion is involved in getting up and 
moving around in order to reach necessary materials. Some rearrange¬ 
ment of work space or of work assignment may result in making the 
work easier and faster to perform. Even work-gang processes of a non¬ 
clerical type may be charted visually and improvements then become 
evident. 

Still a fifth kind of procedure analysis can be made from a charting 
of the number and movement of forms. This kind of study collects 
information about the forms used in a procedure, such as how many 
copies are prepared, where each copy goes, what is done with each, 
and what other forms are then prepared from the data contained on 
the original. Such analysis may help to answer the questions: Is it 
necessary to have so many copies of a form prepared? Is is necessary 
to have different forms or might they be combined? Is the procedure 
important enough to be standardized? Thus, for example, in one such 
study of purchasing procedure it was found that eight different forms 

n Taken from Work Simplification , Army Service Forces Control Manual, Oct. 
15, 1943. 
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used When the procedure was standardized, the number o 
7Zs wat reduced to three, with all essential information and the 

fl0 L*Lse m dia a gramma e tic tools may be employed in a management 
improvement program as means to simplifying work processes. 

Work Measurement 

The third general technique utilized in any systematic endeavor to 
improve operations is work measurement. This is a method1 for estab¬ 
lishing standards between work produced by an operating u 

One is precise definition of the work oper¬ 
ation to be measured. This may be letters received, forms Pressed, 
tons of supplies shipped and received, or inspections made. Th 
operation involved must have some physical characteristics which en¬ 
able it to be counted in terms of units, such as number of vehicles 
repaired number of miles of road paved, or number of applications 
received’. Second, it must be possible to record the mimberof man¬ 
hours utilized in the performance of the defined work operation. Thus 
the essential ingredients of work measurement are measures of output 

and measures of input in terms of manpower used. 

If these two conditions are present, the utilization of work measure¬ 
ment depends upon the maintenance and reporting of exact data on 
both work load and man-hours. This means that a fairly substanti 
amount of record keeping becomes necessary. Sometimes these data 
may be taken from existing records; sometimes it is possib e to dove¬ 
tail the records already kept with the requirements of work measure¬ 
ment. But a work measurement system can only be as good as tiie 

accuracy of the data it uses. 

Once the data are available, it is easy to calculate a work perform¬ 
ance rate per unit of manpower used. Thus, by dividing the number 
of papers processed in a clerical unit by the number of man-hours 
expended, we may find that four cases are processed per each man¬ 
hour of work. Or this may be stated in terms of one case handled 
per one-quarter hour of manpower. This information provides man¬ 
agement with a production rate for any given operation. 

This production rate may be used in one of two ways. If there are 
many different operation units of an agency, such as field offices, do- 

12 Cf. A Work Measurement System, U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 1950 The 
author has also used here an Army Service Forces Control Manual 
ment, October, 1945, and another booklet of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 
niques for the Development of a Work Measurement System , March, iy5U. 
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mg the same kind of work, the production rate of one office may be 
compared with that of another. The best production rate may then be 
used as a standard, and an inquiry begun to find out why other field 
offices are not realizing this standard production rate. Or, as was done 
for a number of operations in the Army during World War II, the 
standard may not be the record of the best field office, but the record 
of the field office which stood at the first quartile in a rank order of 
work performance. In other words, the lowest three-quarters of the 
field offices in production rate were asked to equal the record of the 
field office which stood last in the first quarter of all field offices. If 
a still lower standard had been desired, management might have se¬ 
lected the average or the median of all field offices. But in order to 
provide a real incentive target for production rates, the performance 
of the office standing last in the upper quartile was selected as the 
standard. 

Where different field offices do not exist to use as a comparison of 
performance, production rates may be analyzed over a period of time, 
such as every three or six months. Over a period of several years, man¬ 
agement then knows the trend which is occurring in the production 
rate of a given operation and may inquire whether the performance 
at any one time is satisfactory in terms of past experience. Indeed, a 
standard can be fixed on the basis of a time series as well as on the 
basis of current performance of different offices. 13 

Data about production rates and a comparison of rates with stand¬ 
ards may be used by management in a variety of ways. As we have 
suggested, management may use such data to provide operating super¬ 
visors with an objective guide to what will be considered satisfactory 
performance. It may be used also as the basis for starting an inquiry 
into the circumstances which have resulted in low production rates 
in a particular field office at a particular time. Information about pro¬ 
duction rates does not tell an administrator what is wrong; it only 
suggests that something is wrong. Further inquiry is necessary in order 
to determine the cause of unsatisfactory operation. 

Work measurement data may be used by management to adjust 
work loads among offices. Ordinarily, the steadier the work load over 
a period of time and the heavier the load in terms of full utilization 
of personnel, the higher will be the production rate. Work measure¬ 
ment can be used to estimate personnel needs in order to handle a 
fluctuating work load, and so is indispensable in budgeting. Indeed, 

13 The mathematics of work measurement can become quite formidable. Cf., for 
example, Adam Abruzzi, Work Measurement (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952). 
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O. so-called -program- or "performance- budge, is impossible with- 

out data on work load and input requirements. _ ^ 

Tt is difficult to understand today how managemen 

agement improvement. 

The Operation of a Management Improvement Program 

Tn one sense management improvement is an essential part of budg- 
since increasing productivity permits increased service or some 
6 ^ .Up reauirements for personnel and other operating re 

sources^In still a broader sense, however, a management improvement 
rofrram means primarily an alert and sensitive management continu 
ally concerned to improve its activities. Whenever an administrator and 
hil staff become convinced that everything is perfect in their partic- 
ulL administrative agency, one can be fairly sure that a penodi of 
stagnation has begun to set in. Management needs to strive consta y 

fn Ho all administrative work better. # -i 

Today however, the operation of the particular techniques or too 

of management improvement which have been outlined in this chap¬ 
ter Requires specific personnel. Many administrative agencies have cre¬ 
activity ^continuing basis. In the Federal government the Bureau 
of the^Budget since 1939 has given continuing attention to promoti g 
°he estabbsLeu, of such department staffs- This Bureau has earned 
on an extensive promotional and training program to encourage depart 
mental and bureau use of management improvement techniques 
Toward this end, the Federal Bureau of the Budget has published a 
whole series of management bulletins beginning with a pamphlet for 
self-appraisal of the need for a management improvement prograrm 
This initial effort was followed by the publication of bulletins on such 
subjects as budget preparation, fiscal records and controls, property 
records and controls, a Federal inventory control system, records man¬ 
agement, process charting, work simplication, and work measurement. 
In addition, the Bureau of the Budget organized training conferences 
to instruct departmental staffs in the use of management improvement 
techniques. 14 Moreover, the Bureau of the Budget has itself provide 
management improvement services to various departments and agen- 

i* See Virginia L. Fisher, “Conference Training in Federal budgeting,” PubUc 
Administration Review , vol. 9 (Autumn, 1949), p. 265. See “ho g 

“Training Supervisors in Management Analysis, Public 

(April, 1945), p. 92. 
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cies upon request. Similarly, department staffs have assisted bureau 
chiefs or, upon direction of the department head, may inquire into 
specific operating problems. Because of the limited personnel avail¬ 
able for such work, it generally seems necessary to limit the full-time 
management improvement staff of a government agency to the depart¬ 
ment level. From such a point they may work with operating heads 
as requested or as desired by the department head. 

Government agencies may also make use of private consulting firms 
offering management improvement services. Many government bodies, 
national, state, and local, have periodically contracted with some pri¬ 
vate firm to make management improvement studies. The outside con¬ 
sulting firm has several advantages. A well-known and reputable firm 
brings specialized knowledge and techniques to bear upon a problem 
area. The outside specialist has an objective point of view about the 
practices and personalities of an agency. But the consulting firm has 
disadvantages as well. The outside investigator may have some dif¬ 
ficulty in building up the necessary confidence and cooperation of 
agency officials. The investigator also may oversimplify the situations 
he analyzes, not having time to discover the full complexity of the 
procedures presently employed. Moreover, the outside firm departs 
when its work of investigation is done, and so assumes no responsi¬ 
bility for actual installation of recommended improvements. 

From time to time a chief executive or a legislature may desire to 
have a management study made of selected or general administrative 
activities. This was done in 1948-1949 by the Federal government un¬ 
der the auspices of the “Hoover” Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. Another inquiry was authorized 
by Congress in 1953 under a new Hoover Commission. One of the 
most extensive studies undertaken in recent years at the municipal 
level was that set up under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Management Survey for the City of New York from 1950 to 1952. 
The same advantages and disadvantages involved in the use of the 
private outside consulting firm arise in the operation of these execu¬ 
tive and legislative commissions. 

Lasting results in management improvement appear to be most cer¬ 
tain when the management of administrative agencies is itself actively 
interested in economy and increased productivity. Employee interest 
in the same ends might be more actively cultivated, with resulting 
gains in improved employee morale. But wherever the stimulus may 
be found, in outside investigation or in internal self-assessment, man¬ 
agement in the public service is tending to give increased attention to 
the effective performance of the public service. 



chapter 12 Essentials of Personnel Policy 


Organization structure may provide the framework for administrative 
activities and budgets may fix the resources to be expended, but it 
takes people to do the work. A third common operating problem for 
management is personnel, is recruiting and retaining the individual 
persons who are the vital element of all administration. 

Personnel policy in the public service is fixed in outline by legisla¬ 
tion and by direction of a chief executive. The task of management is 
to operate within this framework in such a way as to promote effec¬ 
tive administrative performance. Management’s personnel discretion is 
not so broad as that which management in private enterprise usually 
enjoys. Yet much can be accomplished within these limits. In addi¬ 
tion, management may influence the personnel policy set forth in leg¬ 
islative enactment and in executive pronouncement. 

Because the fundamentals of personnel policy within which manage¬ 
ment must operate are so determinative of administrative achieve¬ 
ment, it is necessary to begin with these. Matters primarily of per¬ 
sonnel technique and procedure will be discussed in the following 
chapter. Here we are concerned with observing the basic issues of 
personnel practice in the public service and with noticing the inter¬ 
action of legislature, executive, and management. Moreover, we must 
understand at the outset that few aspects of administration have ex¬ 
cited more continuing political attention in our country than person¬ 
nel operations. There have been peculiarities in our structure of gov¬ 
ernment and in our culture which have aroused this interest and af¬ 
fected our personnel practice. For example, our country developed out 
of a wilderness in which physical prowess and determination largely 
fixed a man’s place in society. Feudal ideas of status did not long 
survive in the United States. It was natural for us to believe that 
there were only a few differences among men and that almost any- 
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one was competent to man the public service of our nation. This sort 
of attitude has continued to our own day. In order to grasp the prob¬ 
lems of personnel management, one must have a deep understanding 
of American politics and culture as well. 

Appointment by Political Preference or Individual Fitness 

The first basic issue in personnel policy is whether persons shall be 
appointed to administrative office on the basis of political preference 
or individual fitness. To be sure, on occasion the two qualifications 
may be combined, and sometimes a workable compromise is achieved 
in selecting persons for service. But essentially the choice is between 
the two extremes just mentioned. 

The Constitution of the United States when it went into effect in 
1789 contained two provisions about appointment to administrative 
positions under the new government. Article II, Sec. 2 provided that 
the President “shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, . . . and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
be established by law.” The same section and clause went on to 
specify, however, that “the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” As a result there 
are two formal methods of appointing persons to administrative posi¬ 
tions: (1) appointment by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and (2) appointment by the President or a 
department or agency head. The choice between these two methods 
is made by Congress, which either specifies particular positions by law 
or authorizes an administrative agency to hire necessary employees 
within the limits of available appropriations. 

Appointments by the President, with the approval of the Senate, 
extend to a wide variety of administrative positions. These are as fol¬ 


lows, with the numbers an approximation only: 1 

Department heads, agency heads, members of boards. 200 

Bureau chiefs and other officials. 75 

United States attorneys and marshals. 190 

Collectors of Customs (also comptrollers and surveyors). 50 

Ambassadors and ministers (including UN representatives) . . . 120 

U.S. Foreign Service. 1,700 

Postmasters (first, second, and third class). 22,000 


1 All but the figures on the postmasters and the Armed Forces have been cab 
culated from Positions Not under the Civil Service , 83d Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. 18. 
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Public Health Service. 

Major commands in the Armed Forces. 

Regular officers, Armed Forces. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

United States Mints and assay offices. 


2,300 

100 

100,000 

170 

20 


Many of these appointments are in fact based upon a system of in¬ 
dividual fitness rather than of political preference. For instance, all 
military officers are so appointed. The same is true of members of the 
Foreign Service, the Public Health Service, and the Coast and Geo¬ 
detic Survey. In all these instances Congress has provided for ap¬ 
pointment by the President with the approval of the Senate but has 
then set up a personnel system based upon merit by which the Pres¬ 
ident makes the initial selection. In addition, some of the bureau-chief 
positions have been actually appointed on the basis of fitness too. 
During his second four years as President, Wilson directed that open 
competitive examinations be given for the appointment of all first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasters. President Harding retained the 
examination but had three names instead of the highest submitted to 
him for consideration. This appeared to open the way for political 
selection once more. In 1936 President Roosevelt went back to the 
Wilson system of considering only the top person in an examination. 
An act approved June 25, 1938, reintroduced the practice of certify¬ 
ing three eligibles for appointment. How this system might be modi¬ 
fied by the Eisenhower administration was uncertain in the spring of 

1954. , , , „ 

Thus, of approximately 25,000 civilian positions filled by the Pres¬ 
ident with the consent of the Senate, some 22,000 were postmaster 
positions. These jobs have been a political matter throughout our his¬ 
tory. Of the remaining 3,000 civilian positions, over 2,000 were filled 
by formal merit requirements. Only about 600 jobs appointed by the 
President with senatorial consent could be regarded as strictly polit¬ 
ical in terms of the basis of appointment. 

In addition to these positions there are also all the administrative 
positions subject to appointment by the President (mostly in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Office of the President) and by department and agency heads. 
Obviously this category includes most positions, some 2% million per¬ 
sons in the Federal service. As of January, 1952, the Civil Service 
Commission estimated that of some 2.3 million workers, only 140,000 
were exempted from civil service requirements. 2 This was about 6 per 


2 Facts about Government Work and Workers , U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Federal Personnel Council, April, 1952, p. 1. The actual figure shown is 164,000, 
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cent of the total. Included here, however, were a considerable num¬ 
ber of employees working for agencies with their own merit provi¬ 
sions set up by law to operate outside civil service proper. For ex¬ 
ample, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Department of 
Health and Surgery in the Veterans Administration had their own 
personnel systems based upon personal fitness. The number of em¬ 
ployees so involved came to nearly 40,000. Approximately 4,000 posi¬ 
tions were subject to appointment by the President without Senate 
approval. This left 96,000 positions exempted by statute (such as legal 
positions in the government) and by order. Thus the Civil Service 
Commission has listed some positions as coming under Schedules A 
and B—positions of a “confidential or policy determining character” 
and positions deemed impracticable to fill through competitive exam¬ 
ination. Such positions are filled at the discretion of the department 
or agency head. 

In general, these figures indicate that the great bulk of administra¬ 
tive positions in the Federal government had by 1953 been brought 
under provisions for appointment according to personal fitness for the 
job. Among the states, 19 had general civil service programs applying 
to nearly all departments and agencies, while in the others formal pro¬ 
grams had been set up for certain groups of employees, primarily those 
paid in part from Federal grants-in-aid. But in over half of the states 
many administrative employees were hired without any formal require¬ 
ments, or machinery, enforcing fitness as a qualification. 8 Of 1,181 cities 
having over 10,000 population, 780 reported that they had some kind 
of civil service system in 1951. In only 402 cities did the system cover 
virtually all employees. In most of the others it applied primarily to 
selection of police and firemen. 4 

There are two fundamental issues which must be answered in con¬ 
sidering the question of the extent to which administrative employees 
of government should be appointed according to political preference 
or personal fitness. Political appointment by a chief executive or by 
a department head is desirable and necessary to the extent required 
in order to provide political direction to the public service. The first 
issue, then, is just how much of an agency should be subject to polit¬ 
ical selection. The second issue is the extent to which political ap- 

but the author has reduced this by the estimated 24,000 subject to appointment 

by the President with approval of the Senate. 

s The Book of the States , 1950-1951 (Chicago: Council of State Governments, 

1950), p. 192. . 

* Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, eds., The Municipal Year Book 1952 

(Chicago: International City Managers Association, 1952), p. 131. 
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nintment shall be utilized by chief executives and department heads 
as a tool of legislative influence. Neither question has by any means 

received the careful thought it deserves. 

In the past most administrative thinking by those interested in 1 m- 

nroving the management of government services has concentrated upon 
covering as many employees as possible under civil service require¬ 
ments It was just assumed that there never could be too much civil 
service. The Pendleton Act of Jan. 16, 1883, left it to the President 
to decide what positions were to be filled under civil service require¬ 
ments By 1940 it has been estimated that two-thirds of all adminis¬ 
trative positions came under civil service regulations, and by 1952, as 
we have mentioned, only a very small number of posts remained out¬ 
side some form of selection by personal fitness. 

Yet at the same time it has been generally agreed that the merit 
system or career service (for the moment we shall use the two terms 
synonymously) should fall short of a few positions. In 1935 the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel recommended: “The 
career service should extend to all the nonpolitical top positions in¬ 
cluding many posts not now covered by civil service in most jurisdic¬ 
tions.” 6 But the commission did not endeavor to define just what this 
meant, except to advocate a “definite position of Permanent Under 
Secretary” to be regarded in each department as a part of the career 
service. In 1937 the President's Committee on Administrative Manage¬ 
ment declared: “The merit system should be extended upward, out¬ 
ward, and downward to include all positions in the Executive Branch 
of the Government except those which are policy-determining in char¬ 
acter.” 6 The Committee would have left it to the President to deter¬ 
mine what were the ‘highest positions” found to be policy-determin¬ 
ing in character. 7 Twelve years later the Hoover Commission asserted: 
“Top policy-making officials must and should be appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident.” 8 But again the Commission did not specify just what positions 

these should be. 

The problem of deciding just what is a top-policy position in man¬ 
agement is not a simple matter. Schedules A and B of the Civil Serv- 


6 Commission of Inquiry' on Public Service Personnel, Better Government P er- 
sonnel (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 5. 

6 President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Administrative Manage - 
ment in the Government of the United States (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1937), p. 7. 

* Ibid. 

8 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Per¬ 
sonnel Management , a report to the Congress, February, 1949 (Washington: Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1949), p. 7. 
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ice Rules have exempted practically all the employees in the White 
House Office itself, plus a few top positions and secretarial posts in 
the agencies which make up the Executive Office of the President. In 
other departments and agencies a number of posts of two general 
types were exempt—posts as policy adviser and posts as personal sec¬ 
retary to a department head. 

By Executive Order 10440 on Mar. 31, 1953, President Eisenhower 
created a new Schedule C on which were to be placed various “po¬ 
sitions of a confidential or policy determining character” as recom¬ 
mended by department and agency heads themselves. How extensive 
this new schedule will be remains to be seen. Schedules A and B were 
now to be confined to positions for which it was not practicable to 
hold competitive examinations. 

In determining how extensive the political positions of administra¬ 
tion should be, two different kinds of posts are involved. The first are 
the various places which make up the top-management staff in the 
office of a department head. Obviously the department head himself, 
the undersecretary, and the assistant secretaries will be political ap¬ 
pointees, selected by the Chief Executive with the consent of the Sen¬ 
ate. The question is whether all their associates in the departmental 
staff should be political selections of the department head. The au¬ 
thor’s personal belief is that they should not. The Hoover Commis¬ 
sion in 1949 recommended that “generally” there should be an admin¬ 
istrative assistant secretary in each department “who might be ap¬ 
pointed solely for administrative duties of a housekeeping and man¬ 
agement nature who would give continuity in top management.” The 
Commission went on to say that these officials should be appointed 
from the career service. 9 

What this means in effect is this. At the departmental level, in what 
is known as “the Office of Secretary,” there would be three groups of 
appointees. There would be first those named by the President, with 
the consent of the Senate: the secretary, the undersecretary, and the 
assistant secretaries. Second, there would be all the policy advisers 
and personal assistants, including private secretaries, stenographers, 
and chauffeurs, to the number permitted by the appropriation for 
this purpose. These individuals should be appointed by the depart¬ 
ment head and exempt from any merit or civil service provision. The 
office of the departmental solicitor or legal adviser would be included 
here. In the third place, there would be an administrative assistant 

0 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
General Management of the Executive Branch , a report to the Congress, February, 
1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 37-38. 
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secretary, with a group of persons handling budget and finance, per¬ 
sonnel, management improvement, and internal services. All the mem¬ 
bers of this staff would be career employees, appointed according to 

civil service restrictions. 

To be sure, an administrative assistant secretary may play an im¬ 
portant role in department policy making. Certainly a department 
head would be well advised to consult him frequently. But suppose 
the department head found he could not work well with his admin¬ 
istrative assistant secretary and preferred another person for the post. 

It might be desirable to permit a transfer under such circumstances, 
but it would still seem essential to preserve the post itself as a career 
position. In no other way is it possible to build continuity into top 
management and at the same time provide for top positions to which 

the career employee may aspire. 

Other than the top-management positions of a department, the kind 
of post involved in this issue of adequate political direction for the 
public service is that of bureau chief. This is the second rung in the 
management ladder. In the Federal service with its present size, these 
positions entail very broad responsibility. Should these post be filled 
on the basis of political preference or personal fitness? It is the au¬ 
thors belief that all such positions ought to be filled on the basis of 
personal fitness; in other words, they should be appointed by depart¬ 
ment heads according to merit provisions. Again the only safeguard 
which seems necessary is to permit a department head when he so 
desires to transfer a bureau chief to other work in the department, 
perhaps with the same level of salary as previously received. 

In practice most bureau chiefs in the Federal departments have been 
selected for personal fitness, regardless of whether they were appointed 
by the President with Senate approval, by the President alone, or by 
the department head. 10 In the executive departments other than that 
of Defense, about half of the bureaus in 1953 had chiefs who had 
been appoin*°d under merit provisions. Because so many of the others 
were actually selected more or less on the basis of personal fitness, 
there was little disposition by department heads, the President, or leg¬ 
islators to change the situation. What was left to accomplish on some 
future occasion was a standard rule or provision affecting the position 
of bureau chiefs. 

There is another reason for arguing that bureau chiefs should be 
selected on the basis of merit rather than that of political activity. 
The post of bureau chief is the one to which the professionally edu- 

10 Cf. Arthur W. Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal Administrators (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 
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cated specialist should be encouraged to aspire. If individuals of high 
competence are to be recruited for the public service, they must be 
able to develop careers which may take the best to the highest rung 
of professional service. This rung in government service must be the 
bureau-chief position. A post of assistant bureau chief or of division 
chief is not enough. The position of bureau chief itself must be open. 

If it is not, those persons will come into public service who are seek¬ 
ing primarily job security and minimum responsibilities rather than a 
career. 

A public service whose personnel policy is to appoint all top posi¬ 
tions, including bureau-chief positions, according to a test of political 
allegiance or service may be politically loyal but considerably short 
on effective performance of complicated tasks. This truth is still to be 
observed or to be verified for many political leaders and others. 

Occasionally legislators and others have suggested that the line of 
demarcation between policy officials and other officials should be de¬ 
termined upon the basis of compensation. This is entirely unreason¬ 
able. If bureau chiefs and administrative assistant secretaries with their 
staffs are to be appointed on a merit basis, they should receive com¬ 
pensation near the top available in the public service. To identify po¬ 
litical positions with salary would be to close off merit appointment 
from all high salary positions. 

Apart from concern that a sufficient number of positions be avail¬ 
able in the departmental management to ensure political direction of 
the public service, an additional factor has been that of executive- 
legislative relations. As political parties emerged in the United States 
and as Presidents sought to exercise policy leadership in the govern¬ 
ment, the spoils system developed as an important pawn. In the Amer¬ 
ican system of government, with its division of power between execu¬ 
tive and legislative branches, political leadership has been difficult to 
institutionalize. Certainly there is no arrangement for political leader¬ 
ship in the American system comparable to that of cabinet govern¬ 
ment in the British system. Executive leadership in the United States 
has had to rest upon such devices as were at hand, and one of these 
has been the appointive power. 

In addition, since they shared the appointive power with the Pres¬ 
ident, and thanks to the practice of senatorial courtesy, senators in¬ 
dividually have been able, in fact, to select many appointees them¬ 
selves. Many positions in the public service have been used as a re¬ 
ward for party service in local and state political organizations. In 
the administrative agencies the chief positions which have been sub¬ 
ject to executive-legislative bargaining have been those of the first-, 
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second-, and third-class postmasters (some 22,000), United States at¬ 
torneys and marshals, collectors of customs, ambassadors and min¬ 
isters, a few bureau-chiefships, and until 1952 collectors of internal 
revenue. The total number of such positions has not been numerous 
except in the Post Office Department. Even there, some 22,000 post¬ 
masters is a relatively small number when compared with some 500,- 
000 persons who make up the department as a whole. 

Today there is some disagreement among students of government 
about the importance which patronage actually plays in executive- 
legislative relationships. There are some who believe that patronage 
is still important, limited though it may be under present circum¬ 
stances. There are others who believe, however, that patronage is rel¬ 
atively unimportant. There is little tangible evidence upon which to 
base any conclusion in this matter. It seems likely, however, that some 
degree of political patronage will remain in the Federal system as a 
kind of incidental factor in facilitating executive-legislative relation¬ 
ships. 

One other aspect should be noted concerning this subject of polit¬ 
ical performance versus personal fitness in appointing individuals to 
public service. Effective administration has become a major political 
problem of our time. State and local governments are hard pressed to 
provide desired public service within the available tax resources. The 
activities of the Federal government, especially in national defense, 
have become so extensive and so burdensome as to make the most 
efficient possible performance an urgent public necessity. Under these 
circumstances, chief executives may be elected as much upon the basis 
of past or expected performance in emphasizing administrative effi¬ 
ciency as for any other reason. This has meant that even in appoint¬ 
ments dictated by reason of common political point of view, chief 
executives have sought increasingly to select men of demonstrated ad¬ 
ministrative capacity. This trend is likely to continue rather than to 
subside in the years ahead. Even appointments for political reasons 
will increasingly emphasize personal fitness. 

Political Neutrality 

The development of personnel selection based upon individual fit¬ 
ness has raised its own peculiar concerns. One of these is the matter 
of political neutrality. In the zeal which the early civil service enthu¬ 
siasts brought to their cause, the only important matter was a means 
for blocking the exploitation of public employees for political pur¬ 
poses. The Pendleton Act of the Federal government expressed the 
sentiment of the day when it specified that civil service rules were to 
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provide “that no person in the public service is for that reason under 
any obligations to contribute to any political fund, or to render any 
political service, and that he will not be removed or otherwise prej¬ 
udiced for refusing to do so.” Protection from political assessments, 
from the necessity to campaign for a particular candidate for elective 
office, from clubhouse duties, and from political intrigue in obtaining 
promotion—these were the original goals of political neutrality in the 
United States public service. 

A new and different aspect of the subject appeared in the 1930’s 
with the great growth in the number of Federal government em¬ 
ployees. Suddenly it became evident that the Federal bureaucracy 
might be used to alter the structure and functioning of party organ¬ 
ization in the United States. A popular and dynamic President, with 
the civil service as a base, might try to build a national party ma¬ 
chine which could challenge the local base of party structure and di¬ 
rectly affect the selection of party candidates in the local primaries. 
This potentiality was observed in the Congressional elections of 1938 
when it appeared that President Roosevelt, through the machinery of 
the WPA (the Work Projects Administration) was seeking to ensure 
the local nomination of candidates deemed friendly to his policies. 
The answer to this challenge was the so-called “first Hatch Act” of 
Aug. 2, 1939, which prohibited officers and employees in the execu¬ 
tive branch from using official authority or influence for the purpose 
of interfering with or affecting the results of an election. 

The Hatch Act specified a series of political activities which were 
prohibited, such as serving on a political committee, serving as officer 
of a political club or being active in club affairs, serving to help or¬ 
ganize political rallies, soliciting political contributions, soliciting po¬ 
litical support for a party faction or candidate, helping to get out the 
vote on election day, serving as an election officer, publishing a par¬ 
tisan newspaper or writing on behalf of a political party or candidate, 
distributing campaign literature, initiating or circulating nominating 
petitions, and assuming any role of political leadership. The Hatch 
Act did reserve to the Federal administrative employee the right to 
vote, the right to express political opinions (although apparently not 
the right to 

favor a particular candidate), and the right to contribute voluntarily 
to party organization. The provisions of the Hatch Act were extended 
to all state employees partly paid from Federal funds by the second 
Hatch Act of July 19, 1940. The Civil Service Commission was given 
the responsibility for enforcing these prohibitions; the penalty for vi- 


express these opinions in writing for publication if they 
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olation was dismissal from the public service. The only administra¬ 
tive officials exempt from these restrictions are Federal department 
and agency heads, undersecretaries, and assistant secretaries. In other 
words, the fact that an administrative official, such as a United States 
district attorney or marshal or a postmaster, is appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident with the approval of the Senate does not relieve him from the 

requirements of the Hatch Act. 

The Hatch Act presented the question whether it had not placed 
such severe restrictions upon political activity of the public employee 
as to interfere seriously and unconstitutionally with his rights as a 
citizen. The Pendleton Act protected the employee from demands by 
political superiors that he engage in political activity; the Hatch Act 
prohibited the employee from engaging in political activity on his 
own volition. The charge was made that this limitation in effect made 
second-class citizens out of administrative employees. The matter was 
considered by the United States Supreme Court in two cases, one in¬ 
volving a Federal employee and the other a member of the Oklahoma 
state highway commission who became chairman of the Democratic 
state central committee. A divided court held that it was quite within 
the constitutional authority of Congress to place such restrictions upon 
the Federal employee, and argued further that if Oklahoma disliked 
the restriction it could avoid it by simply refusing to accept Federal 
funds for highway construction. 11 

The basic issue today in this matter of political neutrality, however, 
is the positive obligation it places upon the public employee chosen 
for his personal fitness for the job. That positive obligation is to serve 
faithfully and well the political administration elected by the voters. 
We have tended to give too little attention to this subject in our con¬ 
cern for checking the spoils system and more recently for limiting the 
political power of the President. Political neutrality means more than 
either of these. If persons are to be selected for administrative posi¬ 
tions on the basis of individual merit, they assume a concomitant re¬ 
sponsibility. They have the responsibility to bear “true faith and alle¬ 
giance” to the democratic institutions of our nation. One evidence of 
that responsibility is faithful performance of the tasks set by the po¬ 
litical leaders duly elected by the voters to head our Federal, state, 
and local units of government. 

Professor Carpenter has summed up the issue in these terms: 12 

11 United Public Workers v. Mitchell , 330 U.S. 75 (1947) and Oklahoma v. 
United States Civil Service Commission , 330 U.S. 127 (1947). 

12 William Seal Carpenter, The Unfinished Business of Civil Service Reform 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1952), pp. 51-52. 
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What the modem reformer must undertake is nothing less than the recon¬ 
ciliation of the principle of merit and fitness for appointment and promotion 
in the civil service with the requirement that the chief executive shall at all 
times be able to control the amount and quality of the administration for 
which he is by law responsible. In other words, the chief executive at federal, 
state, and local levels must be enabled to utilize the personnel under the merit 
system to the best advantage to accomplish the efficient purposes of govern¬ 
ment. 

It may have seemed smart politics to President John Adams in 1801 
to pack the executive branch with “midnight appointees,” but it was 
a grave disservice to American government and future efforts to build 
a merit system. The act appeared not so much to place the loyal fol¬ 
lowers of a defeated party in government positions as to sabotage 
future executive leadership and to undermine administrative loyalty. 
Thomas Jefferson and subsequent chief executives down to Dwight 
Eisenhower have been concerned about the kind of administrative sup¬ 
port they would receive from employees selected under previous Pres¬ 
idents. 

The answer to the problem of political neutrality is not simply to 
kick the rascals out and to appoint all new administrative employees. 
Today such action would only guarantee the almost complete collapse 
of public service. The answer rather is to build a tradition of polit¬ 
ical neutrality in the American public service which positively obli¬ 
gates the career employee loyally to serve different political masters. 
This kind of tradition has already been achieved in large measure in 
the Armed Forces of the United States. Management in the civilian 
agencies needs to take every possible action to cultivate a similar 
tradition among the great body of administrative personnel. 

'National Loyalty 

Recent years have introduced still another problem in personnel 
management, the problem of national loyalty. Although the question 
has risen at other times in American history, it is only in recent times 
that we as a nation have had to be concerned especially about the 
loyalty of public employees to the country they serve. To the shock 
and disgust of most persons, we have learned in recent years that a 
few employees holding important administrative positions placed an 
attachment for the cause of international communism in general and 
of Russian communism in particular above their duties as American 
citizens. This experience posed the question: How can government 
ensure that its administrative employees will loyally and faithfully 
serve the nation they have undertaken to work for? 
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The Hatch Act of Aug. 2, 1939, was a first legislative step to meet 
the problem. It provided that it should be unlawful for any person 
“employed in any capacity by any agency of the Federal govern¬ 
ment” to belong to any political party or organization which advo- 
ates the overthrow of our constitutional form of government in the 
United States. Then in 1940 Congress began to add a provision in 
appropriation laws prohibiting any salary payment to an employee 
“who advocates, or is a member of an organization that advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States.” This was enforced 
by the simple practice of requiring an affidavit from each employee 
that he did not belong to such an organization. In addition, the Civil 
Service Commission began to make certification of new employees sub¬ 
ject to investigation whenever there was any reason to do so. A loyalty 
board was set up to review any adverse findings. A major difficulty 
in carrying out this program was inability to recruit a competent in¬ 
vestigative staff. 13 In a few instances Congress endeavored to accom¬ 
plish its purpose by denying funds to pay named individuals, but this 
was declared an unconstitutional exercise of legislative power. 14 

On Mar. 21, 1947, President Truman by Executive Order 9835 cre¬ 
ated a loyalty review program in the Federal government. This order 
required the Civil Service Commission to conduct a loyalty investiga¬ 
tion of every person before he entered employment. The head of each 
department was given responsibility for a program to “assure that dis¬ 
loyal civilian officers or employees are not retained in employment.” 
Each department or agency was required to set up a loyalty board 
to hear adverse findings against any employee and to advise the de¬ 
partment head on disposition of any such case. In turn, the Civil 
Service Commission was directed to establish a loyalty review board 
to hear appeals from departmental and agency boards. The order set 
forth that the standard for removal or refusal of employment “shall 
be that, on all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for belief that 
the person involved is disloyal to the Government of the United 
States.” The activities to be considered in this connection included 
sabotage or espionage and knowingly associating with spies or sabo¬ 
teurs, treason or sedition or their advocacy, advocacy of revolution or 
force to overthrow the government of the United States, unauthor¬ 
ized disclosure of documents or information of a confidential nature 
“under circumstances which may indicate disloyalty to the United 

13 See Gladys M. Kammerer, Impact of War on Federal Personnel Administration 
1939-1945 (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1951), pp. 119#. 

i* United States t?. Lovett , 328 U.S. 303 (1945). 
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States,” and membership in or sympathetic association with a foreign 
or domestic organization designated by the Attorney General as totali¬ 
tarian, fascist, Communist, or subversive. 

This order inaugurated a new endeavor by administrative officers to 
identify and remove employees against whom there was reasonable 
grounds for suspecting disloyalty to the United States. It seems quite 
clear that there were employees who had been guilty of espionage 
and who had placed the interests of Russia ahead of those of the 
United States. But in many quarters there was a fear that the “new 
loyalty,” as it was termed by Henry Steele Commager, would be ab¬ 
ject conformity. There was a fear that an advocacy of some unpop¬ 
ular position, from a concern for the treatment of racial and religious 
minorities to a belief in compulsory health insurance, would be re¬ 
garded as subversive. 15 Nor were these fears groundless. There were 
instances of arbitrary action by department security officers and of 
accusations based upon very flimsy evidence, such as attending a lec¬ 
ture by a person commonly known to be a “fellow traveler.” 16 

Even so, there were Congressional critics and others who felt that 
the President’s Executive Order of 1947 did not go far enough, or 
that administrative officials were overly lenient in enforcing it. In 1950 
Congress enacted new legislation conferring the power of summary 
dismissal from employment of any employee “in the interest of na¬ 
tional security.” 17 This power was conferred only upon specified de¬ 
partment and agency heads—the Departments of State, Defense, Com¬ 
merce, Treasury, and Justice, and the Atomic Energy Commission, Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board, and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Certain procedural safeguards were specified. Suspen¬ 
sion without pay was to precede actual termination of employment. 
To the extent that the interests of national security permitted, an em¬ 
ployee was to be notified of the reasons for his suspension, and he 
was to be given thirty days to present reasons for reinstatement. Any 
civil service employee of permanent or indefinite appointment was to 
be given a hearing and a review of his case before dismissal. In ad¬ 
dition, on Sept. 23, 1950, Congress passed the Internal Security Act 
over the President’s veto. This legislation required registration of Com- 

15 For a discussion of the broad issues of loyalty see John C. Wahlke, ed.. 
Loyalty in a Democratic State (Boston: Heath, 1952), one of the booklets in the 
series “Problems of American Civilization,” readings selected by the Department 
of American Studies, Amherst College. 

16 Walter Gellhom, Security , Loyalty, and Science (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1950); Eleanor Bountecou, The Federal Loyalty-security Program 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1953). 

17 Public Law 733, 81st Cong., approved Aug. 26, 1950. 
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munist organizations, strengthened the espionage laws amended the 
immigration and naturalization laws, and provided for detention in a 

national emergency of potential spies and saboteurs. 

On Apr. 23, 1953, President Eisenhower issued Executive Order 
10450 fixing new security regulations for Federal administrative agen¬ 
cies. This order abolished the central loyalty review board and pro¬ 
vided instead for security hearing boards in each department or agency 
with members from outside the government service. Each department 
and agency head became responsible for an effective program to in¬ 
sure that the employment and retention in employment of any civilian 
officer or employee within the department or agency is clearly con¬ 
sistent with the interests of the national security.” The degree of in¬ 
vestigation of new employees was to depend upon the importance of 
the position. For positions labeled “sensitive” new employment was to 
depend upon a “full field investigation.” Department heads were re¬ 
quired to review the cases of all employees for whom a full field in¬ 
vestigation had been conducted since 1947 and to “re-adjudicate those 
cases not handled in accordance with the new standards. In conduct¬ 
ing investigations, the following standards were set forth: any behavior 
or associations tending to show that an individual was not reliable or 
trustworthy, any deliberate misrepresentations or omissions of material 
facts any criminal or notoriously disgraceful conduct, habitual use of 
intoxicants to excess, drug addiction, treatment for serious mental or 
neurological disorder without satisfactory evidence of a cure, commis¬ 
sion of any act of sabotage or treason or conspiring to commit such 
acts, establishing or continuing a sympathetic association with a spy 
or saboteur or anarchist or person advocating the overthrow of the 
government by force or unconstitutional means, advocacy of force or 
violence to overthrow the government or of alteration of the form of 
government by unconstitutional means, membership in or sympathetic 
association with a foreign or domestic organization advocating over¬ 
throw of the government by force or unconstitutional means, inten¬ 
tional disclosure of security information to any person, and serving 
the interests of another government. The degree to which any such 
information was to be regarded as barring employment was to de¬ 
pend on the relation of the employment to national security. The pro¬ 
visions of the Security Act of Aug. 26, 1950, were extended to all 

agencies. 

Loyalty has become a major prerequisite for government employ- 
ment, and top management in Federal agencies has been given the 
task of enforcing this requirement. Many states have taken similar 
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action. 18 The basic test for American freedom lies in how the require¬ 
ment is enforced. Professor Sidney Hook has suggested the standard 
of behavior consistent with our democratic postulates in these succinct 
words: Tieresy, yes; conspiracy, no.” 19 Few indeed would quarrel with 
the idea that a person belonging to an international conspiracy against 
the United States is not qualified for public employment. But there is 
a difference between advocating unpopular causes and engaging in 
conspiracy. The dividing line may be difficult to draw on occasion. 
But it is only by drawing that line that we can remain true to the 
great individualist traditions of America. Management in the public 
service has had to embark upon a sensitive and demanding task. 

Career versus Merit Appointments 

In broad terms there are two somewhat different bases of selecting 
personnel for government employment. One basis is usually described 
as the “career system,” and the other for lack of a better term we 
shall call the “merit system.” 20 

In a career system young men and women are recruited for the 
public service at the beginning of their active career with the expec¬ 
tation that they will have a long continued tenure in the public serv¬ 
ice. Entrance in the service is restricted to persons under a certain 
age, such as thirty years. There is then an orderly advancement of 
these persons up a recognized promotional ladder so that a few at 
any rate will reach top positions of authority and responsibility. A 
compensation and retirement plan is provided based upon the expec¬ 
tation of long and secure tenure. Few, if any, persons are permitted 
to enter the ranks of the service at the intermediate or higher levels 
without first having entered at the base. Educational and personal 
qualifications for initial entrance are based upon general ability rather 
than specialized knowledge. Most of the specialized educational needs 
are then met through programs of in-service training and varied job 
experience. 

On the other hand, a merit system recruits individuals for the public 
service upon the basis of their educational and experience qualifica¬ 
tions to fill a specialized type of position. In this system, individuals 
may be appointed at all levels of rank within an organization. Per- 

18 Cf. Walter Gellhom, ed.. The States and Subversion (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1952). 

19 Sidney Hook, Heresy , Yes—Conspiracy, No! (New York: John Day, 1953). 

20 Paul T. David has referred to this as “career versus program staffing.” See 
his “The Development and Recruitment of Administrative Leadership in National 
and International Programs,” in Robert A. Walker, ed., America’s Manpower Crisis 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1952), Chap. 11. 
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nns a re recruited in terms of their capacity and interest in doing a 
narticular type of work; they may or may not remain exclusive y 

government employment. Compensation and retirement p ans mu t 
adapted to the possibility of short-term employment. There m y 
promotions for individuals to higher rank based upon demonstrated 
capacity to handle authority and responsibility with little or no e- 
phasis upon seniority. Or individuals may be brought in from outside 
government to fill top positions upon the basis of their demonstrated 

2K2 qualifications are expected to be devoted primarily o the 
type of work in which they are engaged rather than to a particular 

government agency or to a government career . 

Both systems of recruitment and promotion have been used in the 

American public service. Indeed, combinations of the two are also pos¬ 
sible. In the Federal government there are a few well-known career 
systems. The best known is the regular officer corps of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Perhaps the next best known is the Foreign Service. In 
addition there are the public-health service and one or two others 
which represent career services as defined above. In each of these 
services young men and young women enter at a fairly early age. 
Recruitment to the permanent officer corps of the Armed Forces is 
confined to young men usually under the age of twenty-two years 
who have just completed their high school education. They receive 
their general education in a military or naval academy and then begin 
their officer career at the lowest rank. There are numerous opportuni¬ 
ties subsequently for in-service training and for educational assign¬ 
ments to American universities. Promotion is fairly steady, based upon 
a combination of both seniority and performance ratings. Only a few 
can hope for eventual promotion to the general or flag-officer rank, 
but most can expect eventually to reach the top rank below this level. 

In local government, police and fire services are usually recruited 
on a career basis. The young men entering the service are expected 
to have a high school education and a high degree of physical fitness. 
An elaborate in-service training program prepares individuals for the 
special duties of police and fire operations. Practically everyone be¬ 
gins at the lowest level and gradually works up to higher ranks in the 


service. 

To a considerable degree, however, administrative positions of the 
public service are filled primarily on the basis of occupational quali¬ 
fications. Individuals are appointed as stenographers, bookkeepers, elec¬ 
tricians, photographers, telephone operators, mechanics, librarians, di¬ 
etitians, psychologists, statisticians, economists, accountants, personnel 
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officers, budget officers, nurses, engineers, botanists, foresters, zoolo¬ 
gists, architects, chemists, physicists, and mathematicians, because of 
the individuals’ competence and experience in the particular type of 
work to be done in the public service. 21 

There are advantages and disadvantages to both the career and 
merit basis of personnel selection. In the career service young people 
are recruited on general ability with a promise that they can have in¬ 
teresting work for their entire active life. Promotion is to some degree 
assured for all, even though only a few reach the very top. The ave¬ 
nues and conditions of promotion are definite. The chief disadvantage 
to this career system is the inherent defect of a closed group. The 
top positions can be filled with persons no better than the basis of 
initial selection and the in-service training and experience provide. A 
career service tends to become ingrown and to resist new ideas. Even 
the incorruptibility of a career service has proved to be less than a 
fact, as recent municipal police and fire scandals have demonstrated. 

In the merit system the individual is responsible for preparing him- 
or herself for government employment. In-service training is reduced 
to a minimum. Individuals may be recruited at low or high levels of 
authority and responsibility. In this way “fresh air” may «be introduced 
into the public service at the very top positions. The individual may 
have his career in a professional field rather than with a particular 
government or government agency. The disadvantage to the system is 
that the individual feels no obligation to remain in public service and 
the ablest persons may leave to accept more remunerative employ¬ 
ment in private business or elsewhere. Moreover, there is no clear and 
definite line of promotion, so that some individuals may become dis¬ 
couraged and either leave the service or be content to spend their 
lives in performing fairly routine work at a low level of individual 
capacity. 

For the most part it appears that recruitment based upon the merit 
system tends to prevail in the United States because it most nearly 
fits the prevailing patterns of American culture. Although there are 
a few career services in government, the number does not appear to 
be increasing. Personnel practices generally in government concen¬ 
trate upon occupational recruitment. The professional base of Amer¬ 
ican education and of social organization tends to encourage the oc¬ 
cupational rather than the career approach in the public service. Leg¬ 
islative and public atitudes simply reinforce the prevailing pattern of 
accustomed procedures. 

21 See U.S. Civil Service Commission, Occupations in the Federal Civil Service 
(Washington; Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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The major defect in the occupational basis of selection has been its 
failure to provide the talent needed to £11 the top executive pos 
government. It is no exaggeration to speak of the existence o 
executives’ crisis” in the public service. The demand for key exec 
tive posts far exceeds the ability of government to recruit necessary 
talent. 22 There have been a number of reasons why it has been dif¬ 
ficult to recruit the needed persons. The factors which discourage ac¬ 
ceptance of top positions include inadequacy of compensation, inability 
to leave private affairs, insecurity, unwillingness to face public abuse, 
fear of legal reprisal, low esteem of the public service, and discour¬ 
aging working conditions. 23 But an even more important reason has 
been the failure of personnel management in the public service to 
identify and develop administrative talent, the failure to provide what 
Tohn J. Corson has termed a “pool of career administrators. 2 * 

The need for top administrative capacity in the public service has 
been pointed out in many different reports. In 1935 a private agency 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, recommended 
the creation of an administrative service in government agencies. It 
called attention to the importance of top administrative responsibili¬ 
ties in the pubjic service and argued that young men and young 
women of outstanding ability, upon completion of an advanced gen¬ 
eral education, should be recruited for such work. 25 

Although the report of the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management in 1937 said nothing specifically about top administrative 
talent, it did recommend an extension of the merit system to top posts. 
It assumed that the public service would be able to recruit the proper 
personnel for these positions. The difficulties of the problem were em¬ 
phasized, however, in a study prepared for the President’s Committee. 26 

In 1941 the President’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement 
reported that it did not favor the adoption of “a specially organized 
administrative corps for which a special type of selection and train- 
jug is proposed.” 22 The President s Committee did comment that the 
processes of selection, training, and promotion to higher administra¬ 
tive positions should be made “somewhat more systematized and wide- 


22 John J. Corson, Executives for the Federal Service (New York: Columbia 

'^University Press, 1952). 

\ 23 Ibid., Chap. 4. 

) 2 4 Ibid., Chap. 8. 

25 Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, op. cit. 

26 Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. David, Personnel Administration in the Federal 
Service, a Study for the President’s Committee on Administrative Management 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 64-66. 

27 Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess., H. Doc. 118, February, 1941, p. 57. 
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spread. It urged that positions involving administrative duties be care¬ 
fully identified in each department or agency and that each depart¬ 
ment keep a current inventory of personnel demonstrating administra¬ 
tive skill. It urged departments to establish a systematic program for 
identifying and training top administrative talent. The advent of war 
prevented action at that time. 

After the war the Hoover Commission again acknowledged the ex¬ 
istence of the problem. And again it was proposed that more time and 
resources be spent in developing a program of identification, promo¬ 
tion, and transfer of competent personnel. 28 The task force report made 
to the Hoover Commission declared that there was almost a complete 
absence of planned programs for identifying the top positions to be 

filled by promotion from within the service or for developing talent 
to fill top positions. 29 

Although there has been some argument still in favor of the devel¬ 
opment of an administrative corps in the public service, 80 it seems 
clear that our society is not suitable for the creation of a counterpart 
to the administrative class of the British service. 31 The problem still 
remains and must be met in some fashion. 

There are two aspects to the problem of top administrative per¬ 
sonnel which should be differentiated. We have suggested already that 
except for an administrative assistant secretary with his immediate 
staff, all the top positions at the department or agency level should 
be filled by appointment of the politically responsible head. These 
are the positions which in the British civil service are largely occu¬ 
pied by members of the administrative class. The political reality of 
our own society suggests that we would never be willing to tolerate 
such a group. The tradition of "turning the rascals out” is too strong 

28 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
Personnel Management , p. 23. 

29 Task Force Report on Federal Personnel , Appendix A, prepared for the Com¬ 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 33-36. 

30 Albert Lepawsky, “The University and the Public Service,” Journal of Legal 
Education , vol. 2 (Spring, 1950), p. 253. On this whole subject see especially the 
following volumes: Leonard D. White, Government Career Service (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935); Lewis Meriam, Public Service and Special 
Training (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936); George A. Graham, 
Education for Public Administration (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1941); and Joseph E. McLean, ed., The Public Service and University Education 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949). 

81 See H. Struve Hensel, “Ways and Means for Recruiting Capable Federal 
Executives,” Public Administration Review , vol. 12 (Spring, 1953), p. 123. See 
also Lewis Meriam, Public Personnel Problems (Washington: Brookings, 1938), 
pp. 314—329. 
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and the concept of political neutrality too little developed This means 
that the recruitment of top department personnel is a political prob¬ 
lem for chief executives and for department heads to resolve. Much, 
then depends upon the extent to which chief executives and depart¬ 
ment heads are able to persuade competent persons from business, 
from universities, and from other walks of life to serve the govern¬ 
ment for a limited period of time. In some instances career employees 
of the government may be willing to accept such posts. Mr. Corson 
reported, for example, that as of 1951, 75 per cent of the top positions 
in eight Federal departments and agencies had been filled by individ¬ 
uals recruited from within the government. 32 If individuals who have 
made a career of the public service are to fill top administrative posts, 
however, they must be given some protection in terms of salary and 
of future status in the public service. Thus far we have not been able 

to arrange this. . 

Another aspect of the crisis in top administrative talent has arisen, 

however, from the expansion of government work to meet special 
needs. In the last fifty years there was a great expansion of govern¬ 
ment service during the period of World War I, during the depres¬ 
sion period from 1931 to 1939, during the period of World War II, 
and again in the period following the Korean invasion of 1950. When 
government work operations expand because of emergency needs, ad¬ 
ministrative talent must be recruited wherever it can be obtained. 
Only when many nongovernmental agencies are ready and willing to 
permit able employees to serve their country for a period of time 
without interruption of their business and professional career will our 
society be able to meet this particular situation. 

There still remains the continuing necessity within each department 
for top management to establish an executive development program. 
Such a program would seek to identify special talent for administra¬ 
tive work among those recruited for government service on an oc¬ 
cupational basis. Such talent would be developed through in-service 
training programs, varied work assignments, and continuing experi¬ 
ence with increased authority. Only in this way can any systematic 
encouragement of administrative talent be realized in the public serv¬ 
ice. The United States Civil Service Commission in 1952 began to pro¬ 
mote a career development program. 33 Only continued emphasis by 
department management, however, can begin to solve the problem. 

32 Corson, op. cit., p. 26. 

33 Harold H. Leich, “The Hoover Commission’s Personnel Recommendations: 
A Progress Report,” American Political Science Review, vol. 47 (March, 1953), 
p. 117. 
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Government as Model Employer 

In so far as working conditions in the public service are concerned, 
the prevailing concept in this country has been that government should 
be a model employer. This attitude was expressed by President Andrew 
Jackson when he established a ten-hour work day for all workers in 
Navy yards; this limit was extended to all mechanics and laborers in 
Federal government employment by President Van Buren. Today it is 
generally expected that in matters of hours, compensation, security of 
tenure, pensions, safety and health care, and other services govern¬ 
ment will set standards or will equal the prevailing standards of pri¬ 
vate employment. 

In so far as compensation is concerned, government experience gen¬ 
erally has been that pay rates at the entering or at the lower levels 
of work tend to be as good or somewhat better than those obtain¬ 
able outside government. At the top levels of administrative authority, 
government compensation lags far behind the executive pay found in 
large corporations or obtainable from private professional practice. 
Generally, there are two types of compensation arrangement in the 
public service. The first is a statutory pay scale fixed by general or 
special legislation and applicable to clerical, professional, and admin¬ 
istrative employees. In the Federal government, for example, the com¬ 
pensation of about 1 million of the 2% million civilian employees is 
governed by the Classification Act of 1949 (Public Law 429 of the 
Eighty-first Congress). The minimum and maximum pay rates for each 
step are shown in the accompanying table. In addition, separate stat¬ 
utes fix the pay rates for the Foreign Service, for postal employees, 
and certain others. In the second place, for many workers in military 
arsenals, depots, proving grounds, posts, and bases, as well as certain 
other employees, local wage boards are authorized to fix compensa¬ 
tion at the “prevailing rate” in the locality for skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled labor. Similar practices prevail in state and local govern¬ 
ments. 

Although the top administrative pay, other than that of department 
and agency heads, is fixed at $14,800 in the Federal government, the 
number of employees who may be assigned to the General Service 
grades 16, 17, and 18 is specified by law. In 1953 just under 1,000 
positions had been authorized for these three grades throughout the 
Federal service. 34 As of 1949 Mr. John J. Corson studied executive 
compensation in 865 corporations. He found that the third highest- 

34 Ibid. 
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Salary Grades in the Federal Government, 1953 


Grade Number 

Range in Compensation 

General Schedule 

GS-1 

$ 2,500-$2,890 

GS-2 

2,750- 3,230 

GS-3 

2,950- 3,430 

GS-4 

3,175- 3,655 

GS-5 

3,410- 4,160 

GS-6 

3,795- 4,545 

GS-7 

4,205- 4,955 

GS-8 

4,620- 5,370 

GS-9 

5,060- 5,810 

GS-10 

5,500- 6,250 

GS-11 

5,940- 6,940 

GS-12 

7,040- 8,040 

GS-13 

8,360- 9,360 

GS-14 

9,600-10,600 

GS-15 

10,800-11,800 

GS-16 

12,000-12,800 

GS-17 

13,000-13,800 

GS-18 

$14,800 

Crafts, Protective, and Custodial Schedule 

CPC-1 

$1,810-$2,170 

CPC-2 

2,420- 2,840 

CPC-3 

2,552- 3,032 

CPC-4 

2,750- 3,230 

CPC-5 

2,974- 3,454 

CPC-6 

3,200- 3,680 

CPC-7 

3,435- 4,035 

CPC-8 

3,740- 4,490 

CPC-9 

4,150- 4,900 

CPC-10 

4,565- 5,315 


paid executive in 91 per cent of the corporations received over $14,€00 
a year, and in 60 per cent of the corporations the salary was over 
$28,000 a year. 35 And these were annual salaries exclusive of any 
bonuses or profit-sharing arrangements. Obviously, the top administra¬ 
tive salary compensation of the Federal government does not compete 
with that of the large businesses of the country. Although some state 
and local governments have done much better in paying certain of 
their top personnel, such as superintendents of schools and chief en- 


80 Corson, op. cit., p. 70. 
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gineers, they likewise do not endeavor to meet these high levels of 
remuneration. 

In spite of the extent and importance of government work in our 
nation today, the attitude prevails that high administrative salaries 
would simply attract political “ne’er-do-wells” rather than top talent. 
Moreover, since only a very few persons in society receive such high 
compensation anyway, legislatures tend to fix salary schedules which 
express a general rather than an extraordinary level of pay. The re¬ 
sult is that top talent can never expect as much compensation in gov¬ 
ernment as in private employment in our country. The attractions and 
rewards of the public service for the positions of highest authority 
and responsibility must be other than money. 

In other respects, such as hours of work, pensions, sick leaves, vaca¬ 
tion rights, and health benefits, government has in the past tended to 
set higher standards than those prevailing generally in private busi¬ 
ness and industrial employment. But this difference is diminishing. 
The high degree of unionization in some large industries has resulted 
in many so-called “fringe benefits” being written into collective bar¬ 
gaining contracts. Also, because of labor shortages industry has volun¬ 
tarily extended health and group insurance privileges and other serv¬ 
ices to many employees. In consequence, private employment today 
may be far more satisfactory than government service for masses of 
workers. In these circumstances it becomes increasingly difficult to 
staff government work. The high turnover rates in government, re¬ 
ported to be anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent a year in the Federal 
government, testify to the inability to retain employees in the public 
service. 

An important management problem in recent years has been how 
far an agency should go in developing welfare services. Some offices 
have promoted recreational facilities or programs, credit unions, a 
housing service to help locate quarters for employees, a nurse serv¬ 
ice, improved transportation arrangements, and employee counseling. 
When government employment is removed from ordinary centers of 
urban living, such as at a military post or base, a dam site, or an 
atomic energy plant, management may have to assume duties amount¬ 
ing in effect to local community operation. 

Indeed, the fact is that while the concept of government as model 
employer may still be a prevailing idea, it has become decreasingly 
evident in fact. The personnel study for the Hoover Commission re¬ 
ported the results of a questionnaire given to 3,448 college seniors to 
determine their beliefs about the ranking of public service in com¬ 
parison with private industry. Less than 10 per cent thought that 
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c . rv opportunities would be better in government. Government serv¬ 
ice ranked low in their opinion in opportunities for promotion opp 
tunities for personal development, prestige and recognition, and mcen- 
Hves to improve efficiency. Government employment was ranked h g 
on opportunities for public service, job security, and leave, retiremen 
and health benefits (and in this last many thought government and 

in A US s t t^dy b of t the U attitude of scientists toward government employ¬ 
ment in contrast with university and industrial employment revealed 
E government was rated high on job security, leave policies, good 
physical facilities, and fair compensation (better than most umver 
fies but lower than that obtainable in industry). Government service 
was ranked low on such matters as generally satisfactory administra¬ 
tive environment, on opportunities for advancement, and on freedom 

^government service in a society of full employment and of rising 
price levels is to attract and retain competent employees, increasing 
attention will have to be given to matters of compensation and work- 

ing conditions. 

Employee Relations 

The public service is not immune from problems of employee rela- 
tionships. A great many difficulties from time to time have developed 
around such subjects as unionization and collective bargaining, the 
right to strike, and the handling of employee grievances. All these have 
required special attention in most government units at one time or 

In some respects government service is different from private busi¬ 
ness. These differences have naturally been reflected in management- 
employee relations. For example, many matters of compensation and 
working conditions in the public service cannot be settled by a proc¬ 
ess of collective bargaining. The discretion of management is limited, 
since basic provisions on these subjects are usually provided by law. 
On occasion labor groups have endeavored to build collective bar¬ 
gaining devices and even have asserted the right to strike as an instru¬ 
ment of persuasion with the legislature rather than as an attempt to 

win concessions from management. 

The government service likewise is different in its importance to 

the public welfare. There is only one government agency to supply a 

36 Task Force Report on Federal Personnel , p. 7. 

37 Clark D. Ahlberg and John C. Honey, “The Scientist s Attitude toward Gov¬ 
ernment Employment,” Science , vol. 113 (May 4, 1951), p. 508. 
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necessary public service, such as school teaching, police and fire pro¬ 
tection, or garbage collection. A strike in any of these activities means 
complete cessation of the public service to all citizens in a govern¬ 
mental jurisdiction. On the other hand, strikes against an individual 
employer may interrupt only part of a service to the public. With the 
advent of industry-wide collective bargaining, this difference is now 
tending to disappear, and a major concern in management-labor rela¬ 
tions in industry today is how to prevent complete cessation of services 
essential to the functioning of the economy. 

Unionization began over seventy-five years ago in the public service. 
For example, an association of letter carriers was formed as early as 
1873, and by the end of World War I postal employees of the Federal 
government were perhaps the most highly organized group of workers 
in the entire public service. 38 

During World War I clerical, administrative, and professional em¬ 
ployees began to organize in the Federal service. The National Federa¬ 
tion of Federal Employees was organized in 1917 and become affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. It was a “vertical” union of 
all types of government employees and came into existence largely 
because of poor working conditions and low levels of pay in the Fed¬ 
eral service. There were some 50,000 members of this union by July, 
1919; the number declined during the 1920's but grew again during 
the 1930’s. In 1931 the National Federation broke away from the 
American Federation of Labor and has subsequently operated as an 
independent union. In 1932 the American Federation of Labor char¬ 
tered the American Federation of Government Employees. In 1936 a 
separate organization, the American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees split off from the parent body and has con¬ 
tinued to operate at the state and local government level. In 1937 a 
CIO union, subsequently named the United Public Workers of Amer¬ 
ica, was formed. 39 In most communities a local protective and benevo¬ 
lent society has been organized among police and firemen. 40 Efforts to 
build a national organization among these workers have not been too 
successful. Both unions and professional societies have been organized 
among public-school teachers. 

38 Sterling D. Spero, The Labor Movement in a Government Industry (New 

York: Doubleday, 1924). „ _ . , 

30 See Eldon L. Johnson, “General Unions in the Federal Service, Journal of 

Politics , vol. 2 (February, 1940), p. 23. , , 

*o For experience in one locality see Emma Schweppe, The Firemens and 

Policemens Unions in the City of New York (New York: King's Crown Press, 
1948). 
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,, , , .. fllll ex tent of unionization among public employees 

„ S3 .od,,“in., .he .fgh, of ~ X5E 

est with individual employees or with represent & d - s 

fusston i^not^befed^collectiv^bargaining” because of the connota- 

SS Xc Btr^'STedST^f^SgS. t 

ZZ Actually most unions of Federal employees had already an- 
' . th t they did not believe in the strike as a tactic of collectiv 

u° Un • inp’ in the public service. With the passage of the 1946 appro- 

b pSo m n »S ST SSS of poblic employees fooh .Ms poslHon, and 

all individual employees were required to assert in an affida 
thev did not belong to a proscribed organization. Many states subse- 
SS enaced MgisMon forbiddfng public employees .o 
Before^1946 strikes were not unknown in the public service, 
one student counted 1,000 such episodes. 42 Even with the passag 
state legislation, occasional strikes continued to break out. Because 
the tight labor market, most government units found it expedien 
overlook the penalities of such acts-loss of employee status and be 
fit privileges-and to reinstate the strikers upon adjustment of the 
grievances. In municipal government the most crucial Vroblemsrf ef¬ 
fective bargaining have tended to appear in the operation of publ cly 
owned utility services, such as water supply, transportation, and elec- 

tr As P ^ e have P noted earlier, many demands of government workers 
must be met by legislative action. As a result, unions of governmen 
employees tend to act in considerable degree as an interest or pressure 
group bringing their requests to legislative committees, asking pled f es 
from candidates for public office at election time, and encouraging 

SlSTSlBr 

Columbia University Press, 1940). 
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their members to vote for officials with a record of general sympathy to 
public employees. Such pressure groups actually have often been suc¬ 
cessful in achieving improved working conditions—such as the three- 
platoon system for firemen—and in raising the levels of compensation 
for the great majority of government workers. 

In recent years most administrative agencies have established formal 
grievance machinery to consider complaints of individual employees. 
These complaints have generally centered around two matters—effi¬ 
ciency ratings and dismissals. Standard grievance procedure usually 
requires the complaining employee to present his complaint to his 
immediate supervisor. If he fails to obtain satisfaction, he may then 
submit a written appeal to the supervisor’s superior and even after that 
to a grievance board set up for the agency as a whole. In some in¬ 
stances a grievance may even be carried to the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion. There has been some feeling that grievance procedure has tended 
to become unduly complicated and elaborate. In some agencies there 
may be as many as four or five steps of consideration and review. As 
a result, many departments and agencies have found it desirable to 
simplify grievance practice. 

Employee relations has become a recognized element of personnel 
management in most government agencies today. Increased efforts 
have been given to building harmonious relationships between super¬ 
visors and employees. Aloofness and indifference no longer charac¬ 
terize relations between management and workers in the public serv¬ 
ice. Rather, more and more effort is being expended to achieve a 
better understanding of the common problems of management and 
employees in the public service. 

Veterans Preference 

One other matter of personnel policy must be mentioned. Most gov¬ 
ernmental units give some kind of preference in job appointment and 
retention to veterans who have served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. This practice developed early in the history of the 
republic and has become a standard arrangement in recent years. 

In the Federal service, for example, veterans’ preference is governed 
by the provisions of Public Law 359 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
approved June 27, 1944. Under this legislation preference in appoint¬ 
ment, reinstatement, reemployment, and retention in the public service 
is to be given to four categories of persons: (1) veterans (men and 
women, honorably separated) with a service-connected disability, 
(2) wives of veterans with a service-connected disability, (3) un¬ 
married widows of deceased soldiers and veterans, and (4) veterans 
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nprallv In examinations all persons in the first three categories have 
ten points added to the score .Veterans of the fourth category receive 
five points additional to their score. Examinations for su cP ^ 
as auards elevator operators, messengers, and custodial p 
resected’to veterans as long as any are available for a PP°‘» ' 

Except for professional and scientific positions paying over $3,000 
year persons in the first three categories receive an absolute prefer^ 
ence going to the top of a register. When a nonveteran is appointed 
over' a veteran on a civil service register, the appointing officer must 
explain the reasons in writing to the Civil Service Commission. No 
veteran may be discharged or suspended except for cause as will pro¬ 
mote the efficiency of the public service. When suspended or di - 
charged, a veteran must receive the reasons in writing, and he has the 
n ght of appeal to the Civil Service Commission which must then sub¬ 
mit findings and recommendations to the appointing officer. 

The desirability of veterans’ preference in the public service has 
been much debated by personnel specialists and others. The Hoover 
Commission in 1949 recommended no change in the existing practice 
except to propose a more active effort to recruit veterans for admin¬ 
istrative positions. There seems to be little point in arguing or or 
against veterans’ preference, since the practice appears to be firmly 
entrenched in both legislative and public expectation. The number 
of persons who have served in the Armed Forces is such today that 
the range of selection would be great indeed if substantial numbers of 
veterans could be interested in public service. The Federal system 
appears to be as workable as any, since it does not give more than 
reasonable preference to persons of about equal qualifications. Where 
there is substantial difference in abilities, the appointment could still 


be given to the non veteran. ., 

The whole system of veterans’ preference may become obsolete it 

our country adopts some form of universal military training and serv¬ 
ice. It appears that we have already advanced far in that direction, 
and if we have at least a minimum requirement of universal training 
for all young men, it would seem likely that these persons should be 
recognized as veterans for appointment purposes. In a society where 
75 or 80 per cent of all young men have had military training or serv¬ 
ice, veterans’ preference will be of little importance as an obstac e 
to the recruitment of the best available personnel for the public service. 



chapter 13 Techniques of Personnel Management 


Two major developments have occurred in public personnel admin¬ 
istration in the last twenty-five years. One of these has been the grow¬ 
ing realization that personnel management requires positive efforts 
to recruit and retain the best available persons in the public service. 
For many years personnel administration under civil service restric¬ 
tions was motivated largely by a police concept: to prevent depart¬ 
mental administrators from appointing or discharging employees for 
purely political reasons. Today this attitude has in large part disap¬ 
peared and is being replaced by another that is termed the “modern” 
personnel point of view. 

The other major change has occurred primarily in the Federal pub¬ 
lic service. The authority of personnel management has been increas¬ 
ingly fixed in departmental officials operating under general standards 
and regulations supervised by a Civil Service Commission advising the 
President. For many years the Civil Service Commission conducted all 
examinations for positions in the Federal government subject to civil 
service appointment; established registers of eligible persons; certified 
the top three to appointing officials for their consideration; determined 
the proper job and salary classification for appointees in terms of their 
qualification, experience, and work assignment; reviewed promotions; 
and otherwise performed many details of personnel management. De¬ 
partment officials developed considerable hostility to the entire civil 
service system because it controlled personnel details but was sepa¬ 
rated from responsibility for operating results. 

In 1937 the President’s Committee on Administrative Management 
recommended “reorganization and improvement of personnel adminis¬ 
tration” in the Federal government. The Committee pointed out that 
the Civil Service Commission had developed its practices at a time 
when the number of government employees was small and personnel 
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ffon of a single civil service administrator with a nonsalaried board to 
“I'pKd Th.f “»ch more responsibility in personnel m.n.gemen. 

Sh Son e /r %3££ ts proposed by .be F-b 

dent’s Committee were not written into law, steps were begun 
strengthen personnel organization in departments and agencies. O 
Tune 24, 1938, President Roosevelt, in Executive ° r der7 916 d,reeled 
each department and agency to create a personnel officer if such a 
position P did not already exist, and indicated that more responsibi _ y 
was to be given to departmental officers. This was foUowedbythe 
creation of the Council of Personnel Administration on Feb. 1, 1939, 
made up of personnel directors of all departments and agencies under 
a chairman designated by the President. This Council was expected to 
be spokesman for the personnel interests of the departments as agains 
L Civil Service Commission itself. In addition the President estab¬ 
lished a separate personnel office in the Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent to serve in effect as an arbiter between departmental personae 
interests, on the one hand, and the work of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion on the other. Yet it was the impact of the war perhaps more tha 
any other single factor which led to widespread changes in personnel 
practice in the Federal government. A government service expanding 
from about 1 million civilian employees in 1940 to nearly 3.7 million 
in 1945 could scarcely operate under an arrangement of civil service 
as usual.” Although the Civil Service Commission continued to per¬ 
form a central recruitment function and to review departmental ap¬ 
pointments, more and more the whole task of personnel selection and 
operation fell upon the departments and agencies themselves 

At the end of the war, President Truman, in Executive Order 9691 
on Feb 4 1946, directed the Civil Service Commission to return to 
a peacetime program and to give qualifying examinations “in coopera- 

i President’s Committee on Administrative Management, Administrative Manage¬ 
ment in the Government of the United States (Washington: Government Printing 

Menard b P 'White, ed„ Civil Service in Wartime (Chi^go: of 

Chicago Press, 1945); and Gladys M. Kammerer, Impact of War on Federal Per 
sonnel Administration, 1939-1945 (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 

1951). 
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tion with the operating agencies.” In Executive Order 9830 on Feb. 24, 
1947, the President set forth that personnel management was a primary 
responsibility "of all who plan, direct, or supervise the work of Federal 
employees.” The Civil Service Commission was directed to exercise 
leadership in personnel matters, to develop and promulgate standards, 
and to prescribe procedures to be followed by operating agencies. The 
Commission was told, however, to delegate its authority to act in per¬ 
sonnel matters to operating agencies in accordance with prescribed 
standards and procedures. The head of each department and agency 
was made responsible for personnel management in his agency. He 
was directed accordingly to maintain or establish such office or division 
of personnel as might be required. The Council of Personnel Admin¬ 
istration was renamed the Federal Personnel Council and was directed 
to function as an advisory body to the Civil Service Commission. 

The Personnel Policy Committee of the Hoover Commission, review¬ 
ing these developments in 1948, believed that still further progress 
should be made in decentralizing personnel operations. It recom¬ 
mended that the recruiting, examining, and selection of personnel 
should be performed to an even greater extent by operating agencies. 

It recommended that the chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
become the top personnel administrator in the government organiza¬ 
tion. 3 A strengthening of personnel operations in departments and 
agencies was also urged. These recommendations were generally ac¬ 
cepted by the Hoover Commission and embodied in its own report 
to Congress. 4 

Reorganization of the Civil Service Commission was accomplished 
by Reorganization Plan 5 of 1949 by which the chairman was given 
full responsibility for administrative direction of the Commissions 
work. In 1953 President Eisenhower made the chairman of the Com¬ 
mission his principal adviser on all personnel matters and abolished 
the office which had previously served as arbiter between the Com¬ 
mission and the departments. It became increasingly evident that the 
departments would be expected to carry a larger and larger part of 
the everyday burden of personnel management. 

The principal source of controversy between departmental manage¬ 
ment and the Civil Service Commission has been responsibility for 
recruitment and examination of personnel. Both in the 1930 s and in 

3 Task Force Report on Federal Personnel , pp. 20-21, 78-86. 

* Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Per¬ 
sonnel Management, a report to the Congress, February, 1949 (Washington: Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1949), pp. 9-10. See also Milton Mandell, The Current 
Status of Personnel Administration,** Public Administration Review , vol. 12 (Win¬ 
ter, 1951), p. 57. 
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fll „ 1940 ’s the Commission itself was opposed to delegation of this 
* V to oDerating agencies. Although no basic change m personn 
^ W been realized by 1953, there were some 1,825 boards of ex- 
Miners operating under departmental authority by that time, an 
iC commission had indicated that these boards enjoyed greater 
resDcmsibihty for examinations than during World War II • Although 
E—ion retained general responsibility for o 

•j. svs tem departments and agencies were given much grea 
wolk to do in the actual process of recruiting and examining em- 

^Thfresult of these developments has been to make personnel man¬ 
agement at the operating level of government far more important than 
ever before in the scheme of Federal administrative organization. 
Similar developments have not occurred in state and local govern¬ 
ments, primarily because the size of the problem has not been near y 
so vexatious. Yet the emerging Federal arrangements constitute a kind 
of pattern which will probably be increasingly adapted to local cir- 

cumstances. 

Classification 

A basic technique in personnel management is job or position classi- 
fication as a plan of personnel needs. Before any work can be started, 
there must be an estimate of the personnel required to do the job. 
And this estimate is not just a matter of projecting a need for fatty 
seventy-five, or one hundred persons to do a given kind of work. It 
must indicate the specific duties to be performed, the qualifications 
desired and the interrelationships to be maintained. Personnel plan¬ 
ning is thus closely allied to organizational planning; the two usually 

proceed hand in hand. , • 

A personnel plan must necessarily provide some generalized bases 

of differentiation among all types of employees. In any large endeavor, 
employees cannot be dealt with as a whole, or as individuals. There 
must be some classification into like groups which permits uniform 
treatment of common aspects, from recruitment and promotion to con¬ 
sideration of working conditions. The purpose of position classifica¬ 
tion has been summarized by an outstanding classification expert in 

these terms: 6 

5 Harold H. Leich, “The Hoover Commission’s Personnel Recommendations: A 

Progress Report,” The American Political Science Review, March, 1953, pp. 107- 

10 « Ismar Baruch, “Basic Aspects of Position Classification,” Public Personnel Re- 
view, vol. 2 (October, 1940), p. 1. 
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• . . (a) so that the impossibility of understanding an undifferentiated mass 
of individual positions gives way to the feasibility of understanding a much 
smaller number of differentiated classes of positions; ( b) so that positions 
which should be treated alike when personnel policies, problems, or actions 
are under consideration can easily be identified as members of a group, thus 
making it possible to deal with positions in like groups rather than as an un¬ 
differentiated mass; and (c) so that, by emphasis on an impartial, scientific 
approach a purely personalized treatment of work and pay problems can be 
avoided in favor of safeguards against favoritism and procedures for fair 
and equitable treatment. 

Position classification is also indispensable in achieving a standard¬ 
ized pay schedule. One of the objectives of compensation is often 
summarized in the words “equal pay for equal work.” This is a desir¬ 
able end in order to avoid the loss of morale and the consequent de¬ 
cline in effort which result from widespread inequalities in compen¬ 
sation. When any large number of persons believe that they are 
underpaid in comparison with others performing the same or similar 
work, an undesirable and unproductive work atmosphere is likely to 
arise. 

Personnel planning is an immediate and overwhelming concern 
whenever a new agency gets under way. In a going organization per¬ 
sonnel planning is periodic rather than continuous, practiced from 
time to time as adjustments become necessary. Under both conditions, 
however, the constant problem is to relate work objectives to positions 
and persons. The techniques of position classification must contribute 
to, rather than hamper, the solution of that problem. 

When there is no standardized position classification program in a 
government, or in an agency, personnel technicians are usually needed 
to install one. A well-recognized procedure has been devised for such 
a need. The first step is to record all existing positions in an agency 
or government unit. This involves obtaining a job description for every 
employee, his qualifications, and the supervision exercised and re¬ 
ceived. This mass of data may be accumulated through questionnaires 
or by personal interviews. Questionnaires ensure thorough coverage, 
but are difficult to analyze and are not too reliable. Interviews take a 
long time to perform, but usually a sampling is sufficient for classifica¬ 
tion purposes. 

The second step is to analyze the duties presently performed and to 
group them into related classes. The task here is to find all similar or 
comparable positions and to identify their common characteristics. 
The third step is to prepare a general description of each class of posi¬ 
tions. This description then serves to identify the group and to dis- 
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tinguish it from all other groups. Finally, the assignment of each type 
of position to a class must be reviewed to make sure that it righ y 

spinners to thst clsss. 

In classification procedure, a “position” means the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities requiring either the full-time or part-time employment of 
one person. A “class” is a group of positions with sufficiently common 
duties to be identified as a single type of work, with the same require¬ 
ments in education, experience, and ability, subject to the same tests 
of ability or capacity, receiving the same schedule of compensation, 
and performed under the same employment conditions. Thus a posi¬ 
tion is a particular job in a particular office, such as supervisor of a 
tvoing pool in a unit of the State Department, while the designation 
“clerk-stenographer” refers to a class of workers in many different 


administrative units. 

Once a classification plan has been put into effect, it must be modi¬ 
fied from time to time in order to meet different conditions. Some 
personnel technicians emphasize a one-time classification survey and 
resulting plan. But position classification is a continuing job, in at 
least two different respects. For one thing, position needs are not 
static and no plan as of any one time can apply to all subsequent de¬ 
mands upon the public service. Many changes in types of classes, espe¬ 
cially the addition of new classes, are constantly taking place. In the 
second place, a classification plan is not self-executing. It must be con¬ 
tinually applied to new and existing jobs. Once a class of positions is 
identified and labeled, changes begin to occur. Constant supervision 
of classification activities is necessary. Whether this should be exer¬ 
cised by departments or by a central agency has been a disputed point 

in personnel procedure. 

The Federal government passed a so-called Classification Act in 
1923 which set up five broad groups of employees: clerical, adminis¬ 
trative, and fiscal; professional; subprofessional; custodial; and cleri¬ 
cal-mechanical. These five groups were divided into a total of 45 
different grades. This meant that when a position in the Federal serv¬ 
ice was classified it had to be allotted to one of these five groups and 
to one of 45 different pay scales. In time, it came to be realized that 
the Classification Act was in reality simply a salary standardization 
act. With the Hoover Commission recommending that the 1923 law, 
as amended, be rewritten, and with the Civil Service Commission 
proposing a new plan, Congress in 1949 enacted a new Classification 


7 For a more detailed account of classification procedure, see William E. Mosher 
and J. Donald Kingsley, Public Personnel Administration, rev. ed. (New York: 
Harper, 1941), Chap. XIX. 
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Act which set up a single General Schedule with 15 different pay 
scales. In addition, a separate pay schedule was retained for employees 
falling in the group labeled “crafts, protective, and custodial.” This 
new legislation simplified the compensation schedule for Federal em¬ 
ployees coming within its terms. It did not affect the primary problem 
of employee classification. 

This primary problem is how many different classes of employees 
shall be established in the public service. A survey in New York City 
in 1951 found that there were 2,571 categories of municipal employees. 
But the survey was able to reduce this chaos of employee classes only 
to 1,065, although 27 standardized pay scales were proposed for this 
number of classes. 8 The total number of classes set up in the Federal 
government is probably unknown. The difficulty is that every depart¬ 
ment or agency is always convinced of the unique nature of the work 
it does and hence creates classes of job positions peculiar to it. There 
are good reasons for this. It is not enough for most agencies to have 
a class of officials labeled “engineer,” or even “mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, civil, or sanitary engineer.” Instead they want a hydrological 
engineer, or a hydroelectric power engineer, or some other special 
type. These differentiations tend to become solidified into recognized 
classes of employees. 

One consequence of this situation is that the promotion or transfer 
of employees across bureau and especially across departmental lines 
is difficult to arrange. Many agencies are happy to have this situation, 
since it may lessen turnover. Another result is that rates of compensa¬ 
tion tend to become quite different for relatively comparable kinds 
of work. Again individual agencies do not particularly dislike this situ¬ 
ation, since an agency usually endeavors to get as much compensation 
for its employees as possible in order to increase their job satisfaction. 

As a matter of fact, our society has developed such a high degree of 
job specialization, as any dictionary of occupational titles will clearly 
reveal, that it is exceedingly difficult to develop a few, simple common 
classes of positions. The most that seems possible is for the manage¬ 
ment of each department or agency in the public service to develop 
an awareness of the reasons why some greater simplicity in classifica¬ 
tion may be desirable from its own internal point of view—in order 
to facilitate promotion and transfer programs, to ensure fairly standard 
rates of compensation, and to encourage broad experience in various 
types of works for those employees who may carry management 
duties. 

8 Modem Management for the City of New York , Report of the Mayor’s Com¬ 
mittee on Management Survey, vol. II (1953), Chap. VI, especially pp. 125-127. 
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At its best, classification is likely to be a game in verbalization. The 
class and especially the salary grade to be assigned to a particular 
ob specification depend upon how the job is described. If an admin¬ 
istrative official wants to pay someone a certain predetermined rate 
of compensation, he has to justify the desired grade in the job descrip¬ 
tion In the Federal government certain standard phrases have come 
_l ay an important part in such justification. Much depends upon 
whether supervision is to be “close” or “general,” whether the indi¬ 
vidual’s responsibility is to be “limited” or “full,” and whether the 
work to be performed is of “moderate difficulty and importance” or of 
“major importance and complexity.” The right choice of words can 
make a great deal of difference in the grade assigned to a particular 

. L 

1 Personnel technicians are aware of this fact, and often prefer to 
make a careful on-the-spot check of an individuars actual work before 
assigning a grade classification. But this procedure is time-consuming, 
and requires more personnel technicians than are usually available to 
a department personnel office or to a civil service commission. In 
desperation, personnel technicians are apt to fall back upon so-called 
"objective” criteria for deciding a person’s importance and hence ap¬ 
propriate salary grade. The criteria most commonly employed are 
length of service, educational and experience qualifications, and the 
number of persons supervised. All these are unsatisfactory, but the 
third criteria can be both vicious and self-defeating. When any gov¬ 
ernment employee realizes that his job classification for salary pur¬ 
poses depends upon the number of employees working under him, he 
has a real and pressing cause for enlarging his office as much as pos¬ 
sible. More than this, classification practice may discourage and even 
penalize the supervisor who makes a determined effort to improve the 
efficiency of his office by doing the same or more work with fewer 
people. Obviously not the number of people supervised but the quan¬ 
tity and quality of the work performed is of major importance in 
evaluating a job. Yet quantity and quality are not so easily measured. 
And personnel technicians are frequently at a loss in trying to deter¬ 
mine either. The Federal Classification Act of 1949 took a step in the 
right direction when it authorized cash awards and salary increases 
for supervisors who reduced their payrolls. Whether the incentives 
thus provided were sufficient remains to be seen. 

Another questionable practice in job classification is the attempt 
to separate the job from the person performing it. The traditional atti¬ 
tude of the personnel technician is well stated in the words: “The 
position, which may be either occupied or vacant, must be clearly 
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differentiated from the incumbent of the position.” 9 But any such ap¬ 
proach to job classification ignores, or at least belittles, the realities 
of work performance. Organization, as we have said before, is built 
upon persons. It is impossible to divide up any sizable amount of 
work in the abstract. Work requires people, and people vary greatly 
in individual capacities. No personnel planning undertaken at the 
beginning of a job can be more than tentative. Many persons make 
their own jobs. As a result initial plans are greatly modified as persons 
are recruited and assigned to work. Personnel technicians not only 
need to recognize this very elementary truth, but also must assist 
rather than hinder such adjustments. No techniques can eliminate the 
personal aspects of personnel management. 

It should be apparent from this discussion that job classification at 
best is a complicated matter. In the past it has been approached too 
frequently as a mechanical, or “scientific” procedure. Actually, while 
job classification lies at the heart of personnel techniques, it is also 
highly personal. The need for standardized practices must be con¬ 
stantly modified to fit individual requirements of operating agencies. 
Personnel technicians working for departments or for civil service 
commissions must appreciate that any general classification scheme, 
especially as far as salaries are concerned, can be only a general guide. 
Operating officials need leeway in applying the general salary sched¬ 
ules to their own work. 

Personnel management requires job and salary classification. But 
both must be employed to help, not hamper administrators in doing 
the work for which they are responsible. 

Recruitment, Examination , and Appointment 

The acquisition of personnel for government activities involves three 
different phases: recruitment, examination, and appointment. All three 
are closely related and have a common purpose—to find the best avail¬ 
able individuals for government service. 

Recruitment is fundamentally different from examination. The latter 
is a process of rating the relative capacities of applicants for appoint¬ 
ment. It can do no more than provide some means of comparing the 
individuals who seek government work; examination cannot improve 
the quality of the applicants. 

Many civil service administrators and even some operating officials 
are so badgered by those seeking government employment that they 
see little reason to encourage additional applicants. Under so-called 


0 Baruch, op. cit. y p. 413. 
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“normal” conditions, the number of government job seekers far ex- 
the positions to be filled. It is understandable why personnel 
managers give little attention to means for finding the best aval a e 
lent They are mainly worried about how to determine the bes 

mialified from among those actively seeking appointment. 
q During World War II this negative approach to the recruitment 

hase of personnel administration had to be abandoned. Jobs were 
Tilpntiful and it was easier for private businesses to offer the competi- 
Hve wages necessary to obtain the workers they needed. Government 
agencies often obtained the second best. And sometimes government 
services were badly undermanned. It became necessary for the Civil 
Service Commission and operating agencies working together actively 
to recruit needed workers. Teams were sent out from Washington to 
find stenographic and clerical personnel to work in the nation’s capital. 
Local government offices and plants made strenuous efforts to per¬ 
suade persons to accept employment. Recruitment became a positive 
phase of personnel administration. This effort has continued since 1945 
hi those fields where shortages have been especially acute. In 1952, 
for example, the Civil Service Commission published an attractive 
booklet entitled The Physicist in the Federal Service. This pamphlet 
explained the nature of the work performed by physicists in general 
and in terms of specific agencies such as the Naval Research Labora¬ 
tory the National Bureau of Standards, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry. Similarly, the Department of Agriculture 
issued that same year a booklet entitled Career Service Opportunities 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This called attention to the 
varieties of work available in the department and the conditions of 
work which made employment attractive there. These and other efforts 
indicate how a positive effort was being made to interest persons in the 

possibilities of government service. 

Usually civil service commissions and others are satisfied simply to 

post examination notices for various types of positions. Newspaper 
advertisements are seldom used; the money for such an expenditure 
is not often appropriated. Sometimes notices are mailed to university 
placement offices and a few other interested parties. But for the most 
part the individual who thinks he might desire government employ¬ 
ment has been expected to find out for himself the examinations being 
given. Only in times of general labor shortage do government recruit- 

ment agencies follow a different practice. 

To be sure, operating agencies, who after all are the most concerned 
with the type of personnel they get for appointment, do frequently 
take their own steps to call vacancies in top positions to the attention 
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of the most-qualified individuals. Indeed, they may interview certain 
persons and endeavor to persuade them that they should apply for a 
civil service position. This happens especially when an agency is seek¬ 
ing peculiarly qualified scientific or expert personnel. In 1940 the Fed¬ 
eral government established a National Roster of Scientific and Spe¬ 
cialized Personnel for recording the nation's resources in such indi¬ 
viduals. This roster was invaluable during World War II in locating 
persons with highly specialized qualifications, often combining expert 
knowledge with some language ability or other peculiar character¬ 
istic. 10 This roster has been continued in various ways since 1945. 

If the best available talent is to be obtained for any government 
task, from bookkeeper to nuclear physicist, personnel officials must 
make an active effort to find it. Now that operating officials in the 
Federal government share recruiting and examining authority with 
the Civil Service Commission, they will probably take a greater inter¬ 
est in seeking the desired personnel. Recruitment techniques, after all, 
are relatively simple. They consist largely in finding the possible 
sources of needed talents and in informing them of government posi¬ 
tions. Trade and professional schools, as well as other educational 
institutions, can be visited, and prospective applicants interviewed. 
Unions, trade associations, and many other groups can be enlisted in 
the search for persons. Operating officials will usually know the out¬ 
standing professional men and women in their fields, and vacancies 
can be advertised. When the number of vacancies is limited and com¬ 
petition is keen, this should be indicated. And some judgment must 
be used in the extent and effort of recruitment campaigns. There may 
be less need, for example, to encourage students of a business school 
to apply for a typing-stenography examination than there is to call 
the opportunities of government service to the attention of third-year 
law-school students. 

The eligibility requirements set up for positions necessarily limit 
the recruitment effort. The most commonly specified qualifications 
concern education, experience, and age. Legislative bodies and some 
state courts have not looked with much favor upon education or age 
qualifications which limit eligibility to, say, young college graduates. 
And some recruitment agencies establish such rigid experience require¬ 
ments that only a few persons are able to qualify. These again may be 
undesirable extremes. But qualifications may be set so as to encourage 
widespread or limited application for government posts. 

10 See Leonard Carmichael, ‘The Nation’s Professional Manpower Resources,” 
in White, ed., op. cit., p. 97. 
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Examination is the means usually employed for determining the 
relative abilities of job applicants. The original civil service act in the 
Federal government in 1883 provided that examinations should be 
“practical in character,” and this has remained the tradition in all 
governmental units. In recent years there has been a growing aware¬ 
ness that so-called “objective” examinations of a written nature have 
their faults and do not necessarily provide a sure basis for comparing 
the abilities of applicants. Although much effort has been given to 
improvement in test construction, such other means as individual or 
group oral interview and greater detail about previous job perform¬ 
ance have become important techniques as well. 11 

The idea that persons can be positively ranked on a scale of 100 has 
also come under recent attack. The personnel task force of the Hoover 
Commission recommended that applicants be ranked qualitatively by 
categories, such as outstanding, well-qualified, qualified, and unquali¬ 
fied. Moreover, registers of eligible appointees would be kept “open,” 
that is new names would be added from time to time as examinations 
were periodically held. The appointing officer would then be permitted 
to select any person available in the top one or two categories who 
seemed best to fit his needs. The only restriction would have been 
that an eligible veteran should receive preference over a nonveteran, 
and where it seemed desirable a personnel officer should require the 
appointing officer to demonstrate in writing that no discrimination 
was involved in his final selection. These practices had generally pre¬ 
vailed in the Tennessee Valley Authority in operating its own person¬ 
nel system. 12 

Veterans’ organizations and government employee unions have been 
opposed to so fundamental a change in the examination procedure. 
The veterans’ preference legislation of 1944 wrote two phases of 
examination and appointment into law. It required that no minimum 
educational requirements be fixed for examinations except where 
scientific, professional, or technical positions were involved, and it 
required appointing officers to select one of three persons certified by 
the Civil Service Commission as the top eligible persons for appoint¬ 
ment. Congress has not been willing to change these provisions, fear¬ 
ing that preference for veterans might be jeopardized or political pre¬ 
ference introduced in civil service practices. 13 

11 Cf. Anna G. Douglas, “Should Civil Service Endorse Science or Novelty?” 
Public Administration Review, vol. 10 (Spring, 1950), p. 78. 

12 Task Force Report on Federal Personnel, Appendix A, prepared for the Com¬ 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 25. 

is Leich, op. cit ., pp. 108-109. 
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Testing has made many improvements in recent years and certainly 
has become more exact than ever before. There still remain a num¬ 
ber of issues which the personnel technician must answer in some 
way. In the first place, shall an examination be intended to measure 
existing skills or ability to learn as well? There seems to be a general 
disposition to include the second as a legitimate object of examina¬ 
tion. Continuing job satisfaction may depend upon future promotion; 
moreover, many higher positions in government service may be filled 
through promotion rather than by recruitment from outside. General 
ability to learn then becomes an important element in the desired 
equipment of the appointee. In more routine and manual types of 
work, however, ability to learn may be of less importance. It may 
then go unreflected in the examination. But even for clerks, stenogra¬ 
phers, and bookkeepers, general intelligence would seem important in 
evaluation of capacity. 

In the second place, what attention should be given to personality 
traits? This is no simple problem to resolve. The immediate inclina¬ 
tion is to say that of course personality is important and should be 
considered. Certainly, in any organization personality traits will affect 
the disposition to cooperation upon which the effectiveness of the or¬ 
ganization so largely depends. But just what are these personality 
traits and how shall they be measured? Can disposition to cooperate 
be accurately defined and determined? Should some desirable charac¬ 
teristics be considered in the negative, that is, as the absence of cer¬ 
tain notably undesirable traits, such as an extreme disposition to jeal¬ 
ousy or a persecution complex? Should the whole issue of personality 
be equated with mental health, and the problem left to the psychia¬ 
trist as a part of the physical examination? There is probably no en¬ 
tirely satisfactory answer to these questions, though certainly modern 
psychiatry can be of great asistance at least in weeding out the un¬ 
desirables. 

In the third place, what physical traits and general medical condi¬ 
tion should be prescribed for appointees? Virtually all governmental 
units making civil service appointments now prescribe that appointees 
must be able to pass a physical examination and be certified as in 
“good physical condition/’ In some instances, as for police and fire¬ 
men, the physical standards are very high; for most positions certain 
minimum standards are usually prescribed sufficient to ensure that the 
appointee is a good physical risk. Not to prescribe any physical ex¬ 
amination is a questionable practice. Ordinary prudence dictates that 
appointees should not have any physical defect which would prevent 
the efficient performance of their duties. At the same time, physical 
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requirements should be reasonably related to the work involved. This 

means physical standards should be set for types of jobs. 

In the Federal government two general types of examination are 

used One is the “assembled” and the other an “unassembled’ exam¬ 
ination. The assembled examination is usually a written examination 
which is administered to all applicants for a particular type of posi¬ 
tion at specified times. The unassembled examination has been used 
for positions paying higher salaries. It involves the evaluation of an 
applicant’s education, experience, and achievements without a direct 

written examination. ...... 

Appointing officers are the officials responsible for administrative 

operations. They are the heads of departments and independent es¬ 
tablishments, bureau chiefs, and other duly designated subordinate of¬ 
ficials. The status of an appointing officer in the Federal government 
is conferred either by law or by delegation from a department head. 
The final determination of the individual to be appointed to public 
office accordingly is made by the official responsible for operations 
Civil service may limit or circumscribe the range of choice, but actual 
selection and appointment is an act of appointing officers. They may 
ask their personnel assistants for advice, and the papers may actually 
be prepared and signed in the personnel office, but the responsibility 

is that of the chief administrator of the unit involved. 

Formal papers of appointment are necessary in order to record a 
person’s selection for government service and to attest his payroll 
status. This is simply a routine which nonetheless must be exactly 


fulfilled. . . . t 

One limitation upon appointment is contained in the provision ot 

the Federal civil service law which requires apportionment of ap¬ 
pointees serving in Washington among the several states according to 
their population. This has been a severe limitation imposed by the 
legislature, but one that is not likely to be removed. The Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission has endeavored to enforce the requirement for the 
government as a whole rather than by each agency, service, or grade. 
Usually states like New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio con¬ 
tribute more persons than the law specifies, while Southern and 
Western states have contributed a smaller number. The commission 
has to adjust registers of eligibles in order to carry out the provision. 
Or under the more decentralized system of recruitment and examina¬ 
tion begun in 1946, the Commission has to issue instructions to ap¬ 
pointing agencies to observe this requirement in practice and give 
preference to eligible applicants coming from states with less than 
their proportionate number of persons in the Federal service. 
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The counterpart of the apportionment limitation in state and city 
jurisdictions is the requirement that an appointee be a resident of the 
governmental unit under which he is appointed. Most states and cities 
are likely to argue that any needed abilities for government service 
can be found among their own residents and that there is no reason 
to import carpetbaggers.” Sometimes this requirement may be waived 
under exceptional circumstances. The restriction is obviously a form of 
provincialism or localism which hampers the recruitment of the best 
available personnel regardless of residence and hence restricts the free 
movement of career government personnel from one political jurisdic¬ 
tion to another. 

One other aspect of appointment should be noted. Usually initial 
permanent appointments are probationary. The standard period of 
probation is six months, although a year is specified for certain postal 
employees. This probationary period affords an opportunity for super¬ 
visory officials to observe an appointee’s actual performance on the 
job. Employment during this period may be terminated at any time 
by the appointing officer, who is required only to state his reasons in 
full to the appointee. Or at the end of the probationary period an ap¬ 
pointing officer may terminate employment upon the grounds of an 
unsatisfactory efficiency rating. The quality of government personnel 
then depends in large part upon the effective use made of this pro¬ 
bationary period. 

Training 

As personnel administration has moved into the positive aspect of 
promoting job satisfaction and efficient work practices, more and more 
attention has been given to the training of employees. In general, per¬ 
sonnel training has two different objectives. In the first place, some 
degree of training is necessary to instruct a newly appointed employee 
in the immediate work he is expected to do and the methods by which 
the job must be performed. Usually this is referred to as “on-the-job” 
training. In the second place, some training is intended to enhance 
the individual abilities of the worker and so advance the possibility of 
later promotion. On occasion it may be almost impossible to draw a 
clear-cut distinction between the two types. 

On-the-job training may be centrally organized or left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the individual supervisor. In the second instance, the re¬ 
sults are apt to be haphazard and variable. For this reason personnel 
officers in government agencies have tended in recent years to set up 
minimum standards for on-the-job training to provide assistance to 
supervisors in conducting such training. On-the-job training may vary 
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from the mere mechanics of the immediate job to be done to a gen¬ 
eral orientation in the functions and traditions of an agency as a 
whole and how the work of the individual contributes to the gen¬ 
eral goal. Most training specialists today emphasize the importance of 
broad orientation for the newly appointed employee. Sometimes this 
is provided by a central personnel office before an individual actually 
reports for his work. Sometimes it is given in conjunction with in¬ 
struction about the particular job. In some instances the orientation 
training may become quite extensive and elaborate, involving a num¬ 
ber of visits to observe various aspects of an agency’s work. 

The scope of the training necessary to inform an individual about 
his immediate job varies with the nature of the work and with cir¬ 
cumstances. If the job to be done in government is similar to the 
previous work experience of an employee, on-the-job instruction may 
be quite brief. If, on the other hand, the job is different from pre¬ 
vious experience, a fairly elaborate course of instruction may be re¬ 
quired. Thus the Foreign Service, where recruitment is based upon 
the general abilities of the applicants, provides an intensive training 
course for newly inducted foreign-service officers. 14 On the other hand, 
the typists, the bookkeepers, and the draftsmen recruited to perform 
their particular skills in the government are usually given only a small 
amount of instruction from their supervisor about how the work is to 

be performed in that particular agency. 

When an agency finds it impossible to obtain the particular skills 
it needs in the necessary numbers, training programs are required in 
order to provide the required employees. In wartime, in paticular, 
many government agencies in Washington found it necessary to set 
up training courses for typists and stenographers after government 
appointment in order to obtain these services. During the 1930’s the 
Tennessee Valley Authority provided for apprenticeship training for 
skilled labor such as machinists, carpenters, plumbers, painters, brick¬ 
layers, and electricians, in order to have the necessary number of em¬ 
ployees with these particular qualifications. At other times, government 
agencies have had to select persons with some apparent aptitude for 
the work and then train them as draftsmen or as accountants in order 
to have the skills required. 

The extent of the management obligation to train the individual to 
assume greater responsibility than that presently performed is debat¬ 
able. In the past, the usual attitude has been that any training to en¬ 
hance the ability of the individual was entirely up to that person. If 

14 See Frank Snowden Hopkins, “Training Responsibility in the Department of 
State,” Public Administration Review, vol. 8 (Spring, 1948), p. 119. 
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he wished to broaden his general educational background or to ac¬ 
quire new skills and techniques, he made use of the educational fa¬ 
cilities of the general community. Most large centers of government 
activities, such as the national capital, most state capitals, and our 
large cities have educational facilities of some kind. Most urban uni¬ 
versities have late afternoon and evening courses to fit the needs of 
government employees. 

On the other hand, some personnel specialists have been inclined 
to say in recent years that this general training should not be left 
merely to the whim of the individual employee or even to the chance 
of available and satisfactory educational facilities located in the gen¬ 
eral community. They argue that the government receives a direct re¬ 
turn in the increased capacity of the individual who avails himself of 
further educational opportunities. Moreover, an employee who sees the 
possibility of promotion is more apt to provide satisfactory perform¬ 
ance in his current assignment. Then, too, if the general training is 
broadly related to promotion opportunities and the needs of the gov¬ 
ernment service, it will be more satisfactory from the point of view 
of the individual and of the government. For such reasons more at¬ 
tention has been given to general educational activities. 

The most elaborate educational facilities of government are those 
operated by the Armed Forces. More specific but nonetheless exten¬ 
sive training programs are operated by the police departments of most 
large cities. Selected members of local law enforcement agencies have 
also been enrolled in the training school of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The most general type of educational facility operated 
within the Federal government is the Graduate School of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture set up in 1921. When this school was first 
set up, it offered courses in such fields as plant genetics, crystallog¬ 
raphy, plant physiology, biochemistry, agricultural economics, and sta¬ 
tistical methods. Subsequently, the school expanded in the 1930’s and 
1940’s until it was offering a wide variety of undergradute and grad¬ 
uate courses. The enrollment grew to 5,000 students. The courses were 
offered after office hours, and the tuition charges defrayed all operat¬ 
ing costs. The government provided the rooms, heat and light, and 
janitorial service. The legality of conducting such a school was ques¬ 
tioned by the Comptroller General in 1940, 15 and the task force of 
the Hoover Commission in 1949 recommended that Congress enact 
general legislation setting forth the training responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment agencies. This had not been done, however, as of 1953. 

15 76th Cong., 3d sess., S. Doc. 182, Apr. 2, 1940. 
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tTip growth of the research and scientific work of government has 
. j some new questions about the place of education and training 
•n administrative agencies. Should most basic research of government 
interest be performed under contractual relations with state and pri¬ 
vate universities, or by government laboratories? Should governmen 
•onticK be given periodic leaves with pay to obtain additional edu- 
national experience? Should government research facilities be made 
available to university research personnel? These are not simple mat¬ 
ters to decide, and a variety of arrangements may be found m prac- 


tiC l; a general proposition it appears to the author that management 
should confine its training interests to what may be called “on-the- 
• b” training, even though some circumstances warrant a fairly elastic 
interpretation of the scope of such training. Vocational training, un¬ 
dergraduate education, professional education, and graduate study 
should remain the province of the educational facilities of our so¬ 
ciety such as the public schools and the public and private univer¬ 
sities’ These institutions are responsive to requests of government 
agencies for educational services, and cooperation is easily arranged, 
a” when New York University and Syracuse University joined in 1947 
to provide courses in Albany for state government employees. The 
author is disposed to believe that most basic scientific research is 
better done under contractual arrangements with universities. Some 
such general policy understanding as this would fix limits to what 
management itself will endeavor to do in training its employees. 


Efficiency Ratings 

From time to time during the course of an individual’s employment, 
supervisors and personnel specialists are confronted with the task of 
evaluating employee performance. In many government jurisdictions 
“efficiency rating,” as it is termed, has become a highly standardized 

and complicated practice. 

The objectives in efficiency rating are first of all to make sure that 
an employee is rendering satisfactory performance in his job, and 
second to provide a comparable basis of judgment among individuals. 
Such a basis for comparison becomes important in consideiing both 
salary increases and possible promotions. The basic problem in effi¬ 
ciency rating, however, is that of trying to achieve “objective” evalua¬ 
tion of an employee’s work. Obviously, a supervisor’s judgment about 
the performance of an employee must reflect subjective and intan¬ 
gible considerations. Much necessarily depends upon personality fac¬ 
tors, and in some instances these may result in favoritism and even 
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collusion which discriminates against certain employees. Accordingly, 
efficiency-rating systems have attempted in so far as possible to chan¬ 
nel subjective elements of judgment into standardized paths. Much 
time and ingenuity have been spent in trying to devise the perfect 
evaluation form and procedure. The results have not been very sat¬ 
isfactory. 

In 1949 the personnel task force of the Hoover Commission called 
attention to several well-known defects in the efficiency rating prac¬ 
tices of the Federal government. The supervisor was expected to say 
in effect that an employee was good and ought to be promoted, or 
that he was poor and should be demoted or fired. Under the circum¬ 
stances supervisors tended to avoid employee difficulties and to rate 
everyone as good, very good, or excellent. The employee might take 
his rating to a higher official and argue at length that his work was 
not properly evaluated. Moreover, each government agency was ex¬ 
pected to use a standard efficiency-rating form which might or might 
not fit the peculiarities of the job and which suggested ideal per¬ 
formance standards rather than a comparison with other employees. 
Two essentials of performance evaluation, the task force declared, were 
being overlooked. One was the need for periodic review between su¬ 
pervisor and employee of the latter’s development in his job and of 
weaknesses still to overcome. In addition, the evaluation procedure 
emphasized performance rather than growth and further growth po¬ 
tential. Accordingly, the task force recommended that efficiency rat¬ 
ings be confined to an appraisal of employee performance, progress, 
and growth potential, that the use of summary ratings (excellent, very 
good, good, etc.) be discontinued or made optional, that ratings be 
discussed between supervisor and employee, that higher management 
discuss ratings with supervisors to see what could be done to improve 
employee performance, that ratings be used in establishing promotion 
registers and in selecting employees for advanced training but that 
any suggestion of automatic personnel action following a rating be 
dropped. 

Some progress toward a new system of performance evaluation be¬ 
came possible with the passage of the Performance Rating Act of 
1950, approved September 30. Ratings were still geared to certain per¬ 
sonnel actions, since automatic pay increases up to the maximum level 
followed a rating of “good” or “outstanding,” and removal or reassign¬ 
ment was necessary for those labeled “unsatisfactory.” But each de¬ 
partment or agency was now made responsible for developing its own 
rating system, subject to approval by the Civil Service Commission. 
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The law also required that employees be informed of the actual per¬ 
formance standards fixed by the agency. 

The development of efficiency-rating forms has become a special 

technique in itself. Some personnel officers have insisted that the num¬ 
ber of traits selected for evaluation should be kept small, that t e 
traits must be observable in the performance of the work and de- 
scribable in simple terms, and that the traits must reflect the diver¬ 
gent aspects of an individual's performance. Traits to be evaluated 
should be presented in the form of questions such as Does an em¬ 
ployee work hard?” and not in simple terms or phrases such as in¬ 
dustry .” There has been some debate, furthermore, about the number 
of gradations which are desirable in evaluating performance. Again, 
should these gradations be presented in simple terms such as excep¬ 
tional, ” “good," “average,” “poor,” or as descriptive alternatives pecul¬ 
iarly related to each trait to be measured? These and similar con¬ 
siderations have occasioned extensive arguments among rating tech¬ 
nicians. . . 

Since it is commonly realized that the major difficulty in efficiency 

rating is the supervisor himself, the mechanics of rating procedure try 
to restrict subjective discretion. In addition, the more carefully super¬ 
visors are instructed in the purposes and mechanics of efficiency rat¬ 
ing, the more satisfactory usually is the final product. Despite exten¬ 
sive efforts in both directions, whether efficiency rating is generally 
to be regarded as a nuisance, a waste of time, or even undesirable 
remains an open question. Yet employee evaluation has to go on con¬ 
stantly in any administrative organization. The real problem is sim¬ 
ply how formalized shall be the procedures of this job rating. Quality 
of work must be judged unless all personnel actions are to be based 

solely upon seniority. 

Promotion and Transfer 

A system for promotion of government employees is commonly rec¬ 
ognized as an important element in personnel management. When the 
policy is adopted of filling higher positions from employees already 
within the service, improved morale and efficiency in operations are 
expected to result. Employees then compete with one another in then- 
desire to obtain advancement. The prospect of increased responsibility 
and compensation may serve as a stimulus to better performance and 
greater effort on the part of the worker. Moreover, the appointment 
of employees to top positions develops continuity in operations and 
ensures experience in the direction of activities. 
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As we have noted earlier, there are, of course, valid reasons which 
may be invoked at any time against the practice of promotion from 
within. An operating agency may be in need of new blood, new im¬ 
agination, and new direction. On occasion the best-qualified personnel 
may be found only outside the service itself, perhaps from state and 
local governments or even from private business and educational in¬ 
stitutions. General civil service practice in the United States makes 
appointment to top positions from outside the civil service itself al¬ 
ways possible; this is undoubtedly a desirable safeguard. Yet promo¬ 
tion from within is a useful part of present-day personnel manage¬ 
ment. 

The mechanics of promotion, however, are much more difficult to 
devise. For one thing, there is the problem of fixing definite steps or 
sequence in promotion. In the second place, there is the problem of 
selection for promotion. And third, there is the problem of transfer 
to related activities as a means of providing promotion for the individ¬ 
ual employee. 

In certain of the career services, definite avenues of promotion have 
been designated. This is true, for example, in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force; in the Public Health Service; in the Foreign Service; and 
in the Forest Service. The same thing is true of the uniformed serv¬ 
ices, such as fire and police, in state and local government. Yet these 
tend to be exceptions rather than the rule, especially in the Federal 
government. In all these cases promotion depends upon vacancies in 
higher grades. But in the Federal service, for the most part, there are 
no fixed avenues of experience or service which lead to definite supe¬ 
rior positions. Much depends upon the circumstances and the person¬ 
alities involved when supervisory positions become vacant. 

In some ways, the absence of definite avenues of service and ex¬ 
perience in order to obtain future promotion is an advantage. The 
individual may have greater opportunity for advancement, and top- 
management officials may have a wider range of selection in filling 
positions. On the other hand, the absence of carefully worked-out 
lines of promotion may mean that some competei * personnel are 
disregarded. Much depends, then, upon chance—upon personal ac¬ 
quaintance and upon individual knowledge about various vacancies. 
No mechanics can completely eliminate this situation. Yet certainly 
much can be done to outline, at least, possible careers in the public 
service and to broaden the area of selection in promoting personnel. 
This remains one of the continuing challenges to personnel manage¬ 
ment. 
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In 1938 President Roosevelt by executive order directed depart¬ 
ments and agencies to establish promotion systems. This effort was 
presumably under way when defense operations began in 1940. The 
greatly augmented demands for Federal personnel during the war 
vears made a promotion program meaningless. In 1949 the Hoover 
Commission recommended that each agency be required again to 
uav more attention to the problem. The Civil Service Commission in 
1950 issued instructions for each agency to establish a systematic pro¬ 
motion program. The most common criticism of these efforts, appar¬ 
ently, is that competition for promotion is usually confined to a very 

narrow part of an organization. 16 

In 1946 the United States Civil Service Commission organized an 
Interdepartmental Placement Committee to encourage the transfer of 
career employees capable of filling higher vacancies in other agencies. 
Some three hundred to four hundred placements a year resulted from 
this effort. In addition, the Commission, in 1951, took another step in 
this direction by setting up an examination for “Federal administra¬ 
tors ” Competition was limited to persons currently employed by the 
Federal government at the rank of GS-12 or above, regardless of 
occupational specialty. A written test was administered designed to 
indicate administrative judgment. The results were used as a means 
for identifying persons who might be transferred among agencies to 


fill the highest positions. . 

Civil service practice generally contemplates that promotion, like 

initial appointment, will depend upon competitive evaluation of ap¬ 
plicants. Civil service laws and regulations often require competitive 
examinations as the basis of promotion. Such has been the practice in 
police and fire services in local government; such has occurred also 
in the selection of postmasters and even in the appointment of bureau 
chiefs in the Federal government. Similarly, competitive examinations 
have been given from time to time for promotion of clerical and 
stenographic personnel. Wherever there are a large number of vacan¬ 
cies to be filled or where there is a considerable number of individuals 
within government service from whom selection for promotion may 
be made, competitive examination seems desirable and even neces¬ 
sary. On the other hand, many promotions in the Federal government 
are made on a noncompetitive basis; this is particularly true in the 
higher administrative and professional levels. In these instances, top- 
management officials may declare that only one or two individuals 
are qualified by experience for a promotion and that there is little 


16 Leich, op. cit., p. 100. 
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point in having open competition. In such instances the Civil Service 
Commission has ordinarily permitted administrative officials to make 
promotions at their discretion, provided the Commission is satisfied 
that satisfactory standards have been observed. Some flexibility in 
promotion practice is certainly desirable. 

Often efficiency ratings are used as the basis of promotion. As the 
sole criteria of selection, however, efficiency ratings continue to have 
too many defects to be an entirely trustworthy guide. Some of the 
career services follow the general practice of setting up selection 
boards. The advantage here is to mitigate the element of single indi¬ 
vidual choice in determining who shall be promoted. )The Armed 
Forces of the United States now have such selection boards. In addi¬ 
tion, they follow the practice of compelling the retirement of those 
persons who, having served a number of years in the service, are 
passed over at least three times for top promotion. 

There is general agreement among personnel specialists that senior¬ 
ity alone as the basis of promotion is undesirable. Yet in many in¬ 
stances top administrators find seniority a convenient method of 
avoiding the charge of favoritism and personality influences in making 
promotions. Seniority, of course, tends to discourage younger people 
in any agency or service and to give a certain rigidity of outlook to 
administration. Yet it is easy to understand why it continues to be so 
popular as a basis of promotion. Certainly years of service is an im¬ 
portant element to be considered in promotion practice. 

Transfer involves the movement of an employee from one agency 
to another. Within some operating units such transfers are directed 
by top management. An individual is observed to have desirable char¬ 
acteristics. His service may then be needed in another part of an 
operating agency. Usually such transfers open the way for future 
promotion. 

Yet transfers directed by a top administrator occur only within 
limits. A bureau chief may keep careful record of the performance of 
subordinates and watch for opportunities to move the more promising 
persons from one type of job to another. Such reassignment is en¬ 
tirely within the administrative authority of a bureau chief. Yet in the 
Federal government, particularly, the movement of employees from 
bureau to bureau within a large department may occur rarely, and 
from department to department directed transfers are virtually un¬ 
known. The same situation prevails in most state and local govern¬ 
ments. The explanation is partly a matter of size and partly a matter 
of the absence of both the machinery and the desire to effect such 
transfers. In smaller administrative units, such as a bureau, the top 
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administrator may become personally acquainted with many of his 
subordinates. His personnel assistant may be alert to identify promis¬ 
ing individuals and to recommend reassignment in order to broaden 
the individuals* experience and to ensure future promotion. Many 
department and agency heads, on the other hand, are only indiffer¬ 
ently acquainted with subordinates other than the immediate heads 
of operating units. Their personel offices often make no attempt to 
seek out promising individuals in operating units ^and move them 
from one bureau to another. A high degree of specialization in gov¬ 
ernment service may partly obstruct such transfers. / 

During World War II the Civil Service Commission in its wartime 

regulations limited transfers of employees froinpiwS agency to another. 
This step was taken in order to prevent “raiding” by agencies experi¬ 
encing difficulty in obtaining the numbers and types of employees 
necessary for war activities. In addition, there was much criticism that 
some employees were seeking a constant switch of jobs in order to 
obtain higher pay. In consequence, most government employees dur¬ 
ing the war years were “frozen” in their jobs. This was an unusual 
step, however, and one which does not ordinarily prevail. Most super¬ 
visors or top administrators are willing to release subordinates to an¬ 
other agency if they desire to make the shift. The Civil Service Com¬ 
mission in general has sought only to make certain that classification 

standards are not violated by such transfers. 

There is no simple solution to the problem of promotion and trans¬ 
fer. The administrator must make every effort to keep and advance 
the subordinates most urgently needed in the performance of a par¬ 
ticular service. Other employees may be encouraged to seek a trans¬ 
fer elsewhere. Still other employees may be content to remain at a 
particular level of activity and compensation. Not everyone can be 
promoted. Management must seek to ensure simply that the ablest 

employees rise to the top. 

Discipline and Dismissal 

Discipline is one of the most perplexing personnel problems con¬ 
fronting any administrator or supervisor. It is a phase of personnel 
management which cannot be delegated to a personnel specialist. In 
the strictest sense, discipline is the negative aspect of administrative 
leadership. Positively, any supervisor or administrator must give a 
major part of his own personal effort to evoking the best productive 
response from his assistants and subordinates. But always in the back¬ 
ground there remains the weapon of discipline as a final resort in 
attempting to achieve satisfactory work performance. 
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Most supervisors and administrators in one way or another realize 
that any formal act of disapproval of an employee's work is to be 
utilized only when all positive efforts at leadership have failed. In 
any large organization, especially, there will probably always be some 
employees who must be threatened in order to obtain even passable 
work effort. Discipline, then, is a kind of administrative punishment, 
to be used sparingly and carefully. At the same time, it must be used. 
For the continued infraction of work habits or the disregard of ex¬ 
pected work customs and organizational loyalty which are overlooked 
by a supervisor or administrator may become infectious. Nothing can 
so quickly destroy administrative effectiveness as a widespread sense 
of the complete absence of discipline in an organization. 

Unquestionably, the discipline problem becomes most bothersome 
in an organization where supervisors and administrators fail to exer¬ 
cise positive leadership of employees. When clear and concise instruc¬ 
tions are given to an employee, when the work habits and customs are 
carefully stated and generally known, when the ability and fairness 
of the supervisor or administrator are commonly realized, discipline 
is usually a simple problem. Under the reverse conditions, infraction 
of even minor rules and regulations may be widespread. Then there 
are always some supervisors who find it easier to direct by some 
means of fear rather than by evoking a positive response. Such ad¬ 
ministrators may have to be endured; they do not make for effective 
management. 

In general, disciplinary action may be divided into two broad cate¬ 
gories. There are first of all the various actions which a supervisor or 
administrator may take without the approval of a superior. The repri¬ 
mand and reassignment of duties are the most common such actions. 
The supervisor may warn an employee that his work habits or work 
performance are not satisfactory. He may reflect this judgment in 
efficiency ratings. In the second place, disciplinary action may be of 
a more formal and far-reaching character. In some organized services, 
such as the police and fire departments of cities or other uniformed 
services of various governmental levels, an employee may be disci¬ 
plined by demerits or a loss of promotion rights. A few governmental 
jurisdictions may still make use of the fine, although this practice has 
practically disappeared. Continued tardiness may even be punished 
by a reduction in pay; this practice is more common, although in 
effect it amounts to a fine. The final steps in discipline are suspension 
without pay, demotion, and actual dismissal. 

The complaint is often made that civil service rules in various gov¬ 
ernmental jurisdictions hinder or prevent the effective discipline of 
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employees. Actually, such a complaint is more apt to reflect the tumd- 
iw P of the administrator than the actual restrictive nature of the civil 
service practices. As the distinguished head of a large department in 
New York City once wrote: ‘‘The dismissal of employees is always a 
difficult and distasteful business, but no public official is worth his 
calt who does not face that issue courageously. The head of a de- 
nartment always must accept his full responsibility to manage his 
department and control its operations in the area of personnel as else- 
where ” 17 Civil service rules are intended merely to prevent suspen- 
sion, demotion, or dismissal for political or religious reasons. Dis¬ 
missal for political reasons has been so common a practice in Ameri¬ 
can government that some safeguard is necessary. To be sure, a dis¬ 
ciplined employee may raise the charge that action was taken against 
him for political or religious reasons. But certainly in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment, and in other jurisdictions as well, the administrator who can 
indicate ’ that there was reason for his disciplinary action will face 
virtually no criticism and certainly almost no possibility of reversal. 

The civil service regulations of the Federal government provide that 
an administrator may suspend, demote, or dismiss an employee in the 
classified service “for such cause as will promote the efficiency of the 
service.” The only restriction upon his action is the requirement that 
he set forth reasons for his action in writing. The disciplined employee 
must be given notice of the disciplinary action and of any charges 
against him. He is permitted, furthermore, a reasonable time in which 
to reply. But the disciplined employee is not given an opportunity to 
examine witnesses or to receive a hearing upon the charges against 
him unless the administrator taking disciplinary action against him 
so desires. Furthermore, the Civil Service Commission will not re¬ 
view the sufficiency of the administrator’s reasons for disciplinary ac¬ 
tion unless the disciplined employee is a veteran or unless he can offer 
fairly substantial grounds for complaining that action was taken for 
political or religious reasons. 

There are a number of specific reasons, likewise, which are recog¬ 
nized in civil service regulations as just cause for removal from the 
public service. The regulations of the Federal government are not too 
different from those to be found in most other civil service jurisdic¬ 
tions. Thus Federal employees may be removed because of physical 
or mental unfitness; criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral, or no¬ 
toriously disgraceful conduct; intentionally making a false statement 
in obtaining certification for appointment; refusal to furnish testimony 

«William Hodson, “When You Work for the Government,” Survey Mid- 
Monthly, vol. 75 (November, 1939), p. 333. 
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on any pertinent employment fact; habitual use of intoxicating bever¬ 
ages to excess; and making an illegal appointment, such as appointing 
a noncitizen when the individual himself made no effort to conceal 
this fact. In addition, as has been pointed out above, an employee of 
the Federal government or of state and local governments partially 
compensated from Federal funds must be dismissed when he en¬ 
gages in political activities prohibited by the Hatch Acts. Finally, 
under Federal law and executive order, an employee about whose 
loyalty to the government of the United States there is reasonable 
doubt may be dismissed from government service. It was estimated in 
1952 that 24,000 discharges were occurring in the Federal service a 
year and that 36 per cent were for inefficiency and 20 per cent for 
abuse of leave. 18 

The importance of not vesting complete discretion for dismissal in 
department heads has been revealed from time to time, especially in 
state and local jurisdictions. Thus Michigan in 1937 provided by law 
that a department head might dismiss an employee “whenever he con¬ 
siders the good of the service to be served thereby.” The Civil Service 
Commission of the state, however, might review such dismissals and 
recommend modification or reinstatement. When a Republican ad¬ 
ministration replaced a Democratic administration in the state in 1939, 
there were some 622 dismissals in a nine-month period. In the review 
of 220 of these cases the state civil service commission decided that 
only 93 had been for the good of the service and that 127 were defi¬ 
nitely motivated by political considerations. In every one of these 
latter cases, the departments reinstated the employees without pro¬ 
test. 19 

Realizing the seriousness of disciplinary action and attempting to 
avoid unfair discrimination by supervisors, many administrators estab¬ 
lish some kind of review machinery before disciplinary action is taken. 
Often suspension without pay, demotion for cause, and dismissal can 
be taken only by a bureau chief or department head personally; subor¬ 
dinate supervisors can only recommend such action. In addition, the 
bureau chief or department head ordinarily asks his personnel official 
to investigate the circumstances when such a recommendation is 
made. In some instances the top administrator may even go farther 
and set up a review board to hear the individual if he wishes to con¬ 
test the charges made against him. When such arrangements as these 
are created, there is the danger that the supervisor may feel that he 

18 Leich, op. cit., p. 124. 

19 Edward H. Litchfield, ‘The ‘Open Back Door': A Case Study,” National 
Muncipal Review , voL 30 (February, 1941), p. 85. 
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is on trial rather than the employee against whom he has recom¬ 
mended disciplinary action. At the same time, top administrators 
usually find it desirable to avoid the appearance of approving such 
far-reaching action without considering the employee’s own individual 
circumstances. On the whole, it is surely desirable for a top adminis¬ 
trator to have his personnel office inquire into each individual case of 
disciplinary action before it is approved. Such inquiry can be made 
without embarrassment to the supervisor or the individual employee. 
Such procedure is also a desirable safeguard from the employee’s point 
of view. Certainly no disciplinary action should ever be taken which 
suggests punitive action by a supervisor because of personal difficul¬ 
ties with an employee. 

Disciplinary action is not impossible in the public service; rather, 
it is fairly common. Certainly administrators must have disciplinary 
powers in order to perform public service effectively. They not only 
must possess such authority but must exercise it when needed. But 
disciplinary action is a final resort. It is and should be used only when 
all other efforts to obtain the desired work response from an em¬ 
ployee have failed. 

Reduction in Force 

Contrary to the opinion which prevails in some quarters, many gov¬ 
ernment agencies from time to time face the problem of reducing 
their personnel. The problem is always a difficult one which requires 
the greatest tact and discretion. 

There are various standards upon which to base the selection of 
employees for separation because of curtailment of activities. Ideally, 
to be sure, administrators should utilize a necessary reduction in force 
as an occasion to separate the least-efficient workers, while retaining 
those whose past performance has been most satisfactory. Such pro¬ 
cedure was recommended in 1949 by the Hoover Commission. Be¬ 
cause it is so difficult to identify clearly those who should be retained 
on the basis of efficiency, management sometimes falls back on the 
standard of seniority. In a career system there is good reason for this. 
In addition, in the Federal government, veterans must be given pref¬ 
erence, especially if they have permanent status. 

The greatest complexity in reductions in force arises in the matter 
of the extent to which transfers shall be attempted. If an agency 
comes to an end, or is greatly reduced in size, shall its senior em¬ 
ployees and its veterans be transferred to another agency and its 
junior employees dismissed, or shall the dismissed employees simply 
be given preferential reemployment privileges? 
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In the Federal government a rather elaborate procedure was 
worked out for curtailing the number of employees after the end of 
World War II. Certain categories of personnel were to be separated 
first, such as those serving under temporary appointments of one year 
or less and employees serving probational or trial periods. For all 
other employees a system of “reduction credits” was established, 
which gave numerical ratings for years of service and for efficiency 
ratings. All employees were then divided into four categories: em¬ 
ployees without military preference with only a fair efficiency rating, 
employees having military preference with a fair efficiency rating, 
employees without military preference having efficiency ratings of 
good or better, and employees having military preference with effi¬ 
ciency ratings of good or better. Reductions in force were then to be 
made in these four categories of tenure according to the reduction 
credits of the individual employee. In addition, reassignment rights 
were given to those in the top categories. As many as four or five re- 
assignments might then result from abolishing one position. After 
1950 the Civil Service Commission decided that no new appointments 
should be of a permanent nature and restricted reassignment rights 
to those with permanent tenure. Otherwise, displaced career em¬ 
ployees simply enjoy top priority in obtaining future employment. 

Retirement 

Governmental jurisdictions in the United States were late in adopt¬ 
ing retirement plans for public employees. There was no retirement 
law in the Federal government until 1920. At the time, only three 
states had previously passed general retirement legislation, and that 
in the period from 1911 to 1919. Today, most states and cities have 
retirement systems of either a general or specialized character. 20 

Executives and administrators in public service cannot in their own 
discretion establish retirement systems, nor can they modify these 
systems once they have been established. Retirement arrangements 
depend upon legislative enactment. On the other hand, a chief execu¬ 
tive and his personnel supervisors have a continuing obligation to 
examine the adequacy of a retirement system and to recommend de¬ 
sirable changes to the legislature. 

(_The absence of a retirement system usually results in the continua¬ 
tion of public employment long beyond the peak of individual pro¬ 
ductive effort. The public payroll itself may become a kind of pen¬ 
sion system, retaining employees simply because no provision has 


20 See Mosher and Kingsley, op. cit., pp. 508—511. 
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Hpen made to provide them some compensation once they have 
ceased to be “active” workers. Such a situation not only e< T° n V 
costlv to the public service in terms of the employment of individuals 
incapable of average productive effort, but also discourages younger 
persons in the service whose opportunities for promotion are there y 

W Whether there should be compulsory retirement, and the age when 
such retirement must occur, are subjects of continuing argument. In 
the Federal government at the present time, retirement is compulsory 
at seventy years of age for general civil service positions. The Fresi 
dent bv executive order, however, may authorize the continuance of 
an employee in public service beyond that age when he possesses 
“special qualifications.” Many retirement systems provide for a com¬ 
pulsory retirement at sixty-five. In the next few years, as the life ex¬ 
pectancy lengthens and the average age of our population increases, 
sixty-five may be too young. On the other hand, seventy as the com¬ 
pulsory age of retirement seems not unreasonable, particularly when 
in unusual circumstances an exception becomes possible. Even so, it 
is to be assumed that exceptions will be rare and for only a limited 
period of time. Voluntary retirement may be permitted after twenty 
or thirty years of service, or upon attaining sixty, sixty-two, or sixty- 
five years of age, with a certain minimum period of service. 

The details of retirement systems are too technical for considera¬ 
tion here. 21 In general, a contributory scheme has been favored, wit 
like contributions required from the employee and the government 
employer Jin the Federal government at the present time the em¬ 
ployee contribution amounts to 6 per cent of compensation. The gov¬ 
ernment in turn contributes an amount necessary to pay retirement 

benefits as provided under the retirement law. 

(From the point of view of management, administrators have sev¬ 
eral essential interests in the retirement system as it affects public 
employees. In the first place, the system must stipulate retirement 
ages so that this is not left entirely to the discretion of the adminis¬ 
trator Virtually all public retirement systems fix a statutory retire¬ 
ment age, either compulsory or voluntary, on the part of the employee. 
In the second place, the benefits provided from the system must be 
adequate to support the public employee after retirement. Relatively 
meager retirement benefits may have consequences almost as unde¬ 
sirable for the public service as no benefits at all. In the third place, 
in order to retain a sense of fair play on the part of the employee, the 

21 The two types, the cash disbursement and actuarial reserve, are briefly sum- 
marized by Mosher and Kingsley, op. cit., pp. 513-522. 
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retirement system must provide for a return of the employees con¬ 
tribution, with interest, if he voluntarily resigns or is dismissed be¬ 
fore retirement age. In addition, in event of death the employee’s 
contributions, with interest, should be payable to his heirs. When 
such conditions as these are not met in a retirement system, dissatis¬ 
faction and even hostility are apt to arise between employees and 
management. The fact that most governmental retirement systems 
do not provide for any transfer of benefits when the employee moves 
from one jurisdiction to another is becoming a serious problem today. 

The management of a retirement system requires special arrange¬ 
ments. Usually a retirement system is operated for the benefit of 
all employees of a government jurisdiction. The major part of the 
administrative load is then carried by a central administrative agency. 

^The records of employee contributions and the determination of em¬ 
ployee retirement payments or refunds are large-scale clerical opera¬ 
tions. In almost all jurisdictions there is more than ample room for 
considerable improvement in the operation of the retirement system. 
In addition, the management of the retirement fund requires par¬ 
ticular care. Some government jurisdictions or some specialized re¬ 
tirement funds, J. i those for police and firemen, make provision for 
the employees themselves to elect up to one-half of the trustees of a 
retirement fund.)No such arrangement exists in the Federal govern¬ 
ment where the retire nent fund is managed entirely by the United 
States Treasury.^ some state and local governments retirement funds 
have been mismanaged and even dissipated. Under such circum¬ 
stances the whole retirement system is jeopardized. If the employee 
does not possess complete confidence in the integrity of the manage¬ 
ment of a retirement fund, a retirement system cannot serve its funda¬ 
mental purpose.^ 

f 

Personnel Control 

No matter how careful the initial personnel planning by manage¬ 
ment, only experience can reveal whether all employees are being 
fully and effectively utilized to contribute to the end purposes of an 
agency. And even though appropriations authorize a certain number 
of employees, this is no guarantee that the best use is being made of 
their services. Only u management improvement program can help 
management determ whether personnel resources are being well 
used. Such a prog-a., may be given additional incentive by a system 
of personnel contiols which requires operating officials to justify their 
total number of employees every three months or so. Such a system 
was established by law in the Federal government during World 
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War II 22 In some departments, as in the War Department, this was 
accompanied by an effort to develop “yardsticks” in terms of work 
load and past experience to decide just how many employees mignt 

be needed. 28 . , . .. oA 

Whether rigorous personnel ceilings are required in peacetime aa- 

ministration seems dubious. Ordinarily, budget ceilings fix an upper 

limit to the number of employees an agency may hire. The task of 

management is to make the best possible utilization of this number 

in rendering maximum possible public service. 

Personnel Records and Statistics 

Personnel management is impossible without adequate records and 
statistics. Management must know who its employees are in terms 
of qualification and job assignment, age, tenure, turnover, location, 
and other characteristics. Such data are needed for budget purposes, 
in planning personnel programs, and in answering misconceptions 
about the public service, such as the common assumption that all 
government employees are clerks. Actually, most employees of the 
Federal government are industrial-type workers employed in arsenals, 
shipyards, supply depots, and other installations of the Armed Forces. 
Another 20 per cent are postal employees. Most local government 
employees are schoolteachers. 

Management must have adequate personnel data, but its record 
keeping can also get entirely out of hand. This is another phase of 
personnel work requiring constant attention. 

General 

Regardless of the progress made in government personnel practice 
in recent years, there is still vigorous criticism. One person leaving 
government service after several years has written that Federal per¬ 
sonnel practice is inflexible and unadaptable to special circumstances, 
does not eliminate political pressures, places too much emphasis upon 
status and tenure, has failed to develop adequate recruitment tech¬ 
niques, makes reduction in force too complicated, and discourages 
the dismissal of employees for reasons of inefficiency. 24 A former Civil 

22 Edgar B. Young, “The Control of Government Employment,” in White, ed., 
op. tit., p. 160. 

23 See George W. Peak, ‘‘The War Department Manpower Board, The Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review , vol. 40 (February, 1946), p. 1; and Pierre S. Palmer, 
Jr., “Manpower Control in the Air Transport Command,” Public Administration 

Review, vol. 7 (Summer, 1947), p. 184. 

2 * Bernard L. Gladieux, “Civil Service versus Merit," Public Administration Re¬ 
view, vol. 12 (Summer, 1952), p. 173. 
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Service Commissioner has responded by calling attention to the many 
efforts made to improve government personnel practice in recent 
years, such as the delegation of more authority to department and 
agency heads, new recruitment techniques, examinations for higher 
positions, the large volume of government dismissals, and efforts to 
reduce paper work . 26 

There is no surcease to the task of improving government personnel. 

25 Robert Ramspeck, “Administrative Flexibility in the Federal Civil Service,” 
Public Administration Review , vol. 12 (Autumn, 1952), p. 234. 



chapter 14 Legal Service 


The lawyer has an important part in the top levels of management 
in the public service. The department head and the bureau chief 
must necessarily rely heavily and continually upon legal advice and 
assistance. The public service depends upon law. While the public 
administrator may lay claim to implied powers, rarely indeed, if ever, 
can he lay claim to inherent power. The authority of the public ad¬ 
ministrator is derived from the legislature and the chief executive, 
and is subject to scrutiny and interpretation by the courts. In the 
absence of statutory or executive authorization, an assertion of ad¬ 
ministrative power will ordinarily fail. 

In simplified terms, the proposition may be stated in this way. 

In our private, or nongovernmental, group operations, we may usually 
do anything not specifically prohibited by law. Occasionally, in our 
corporate activities the questions of authority to engage in certain 
activities may be raised, but the corporate charters and laws of some 
states convey very broad powers. Thus, outside government service, 
the customary situation we confront is that we are free to do what¬ 
ever has not been restricted by law. We seek legal advice about the 
limitations we must observe in our activities. In the public service 
the exact reverse is true. The administrator must have legal advice 
about what it is that he is permitted to do. In operating government 
services, the administrator may do only what he has been legally 
empowered to do, and in the absence of legislative or executive 

authorization he may not act. 

Obviously, then, management requires legal advice to guide its 
actions along the authorized paths. The lawyer thus becomes an in¬ 
dispensable part of management. To be sure, not every government 
administrative agency may have its own lawyer or legal staff. We 
cVigll say more about legal organization in a moment. But chief ad- 
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ministrators and their principal associates must have exact knowledge 
of the laws they administer. The complexity and the controversial 
nature of their work will determine whether formal legal advice must 
be obtained periodically or continually. 

In those agencies where legal problems are numerous, the lawyer 
becomes a major participant in guiding the formulation of top policy. 
The general counsel, solicitor, or legal adviser—however he may be 
labeled—ranks with the closest associates of an administrator in con¬ 
sidering the lines of action to be taken and the methods of procedure. 
The very nature of the legal basis of administrative authority makes 
this participation necessary. The situation was well expressed in one 
official government report in these words: 1 

We have been forcibly impressed by the pervasive role played by the 
lawyer in the administration of the American Government. Every branch of 
the Federal Government proceeds under specific statutory authority, and 
every statute and every executive action is subject to the limitations of the 
Constitution. There inevitably arise a swarm of legal problems around every 
officer charged with administrative responsibility. Legislation must be con¬ 
strued; proposed acts or regulations must be drafted; hearings must be held; 
legal opinions must be prepared; litigation must be conducted. The lawyer, 
in contrast with the ordinary professional employee of the Government, is 
inevitably thrown into the heart of the policy-making process and of neces¬ 
sity has an important, and often a controlling, voice in the major issues of 
his department or agency. 

Because the lawyer is so important to management, it is essential 
for government agencies to have competent lawyers. There has been 
a good deal of controversy about whether or not lawyers should be 
appointed in administrative agencies through civil service procedures . 2 
We need not debate this subject here. At the present time in the 
Federal government lawyers are not selected under any formal merit 
scheme; the same situation exists in most state and local governments. 
But however they are chosen, the need for able lawyers in the public 
service cannot be questioned. It is sometimes maintained that any 
lawyer admitted to the bar in one of the states has thereby demon¬ 
strated his personal qualification to handle legal matters. But formal 
educational prerequisites and a system of bar examinations have be¬ 
come general in most states only in the past twenty or twenty-five 
years. It will be a similar length of time before it can be assumed 

1 Report of President’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement , 77th Cong., 
1st sess., H. Doc. 118, February, 1941, p. 31. 

2 lbid. t pp. 31-55. 
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that all lawyers at the beginning of their career have met certain 
educational and other tests of individual competence 

Under existing and probably future circumstances there will be a 
d deal of difference in the abilities of the lawyers who are hired 
bv government. It seemed apparent in its court contests that the 
Roosevelt administration made a grave mistake in the early 1930 s 
in not insisting upon top-quality legal service. Conceivably, some of 
the adverse decisions rendered by the courts might have been avoided 
if more care had been given to the ability of those appointed to major 
legal positions. This error was not made, for example, when the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority retained separate counsel to represent it in 
the original attack upon the constitutionality of its legislation. The 
counsel so retained, Mr. John Lord O’Brian, had been assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States during the Hoover adminis¬ 
tration. He succeeded in defending the TV A legislation before the 
Supreme Court. The emergency war agencies during World War II 
were generally well served by the quality of the lawyers who joined 
their staffs, as were the War and Navy Departments, who persuaded 
men of eminent legal ability to join them for the duration. A Demo¬ 
cratic administration may prefer Democratic lawyers and a Republi¬ 
can administration may prefer Republican lawyers, but management 
is well served only when it has highly competent legal personnel 

available to advise it. 

Occasionally one encounters criticism that lawyers tend to domi¬ 
nate policy discussions in the public service. A good deal of Con¬ 
gressional criticism arose against the legal staff of the Office of Price 
Administration during World War II on the grounds that the general 
counsel was too influential in determining price policy and that the 
legal personnel lacked an appreciation of business problems. 3 Some¬ 
times one hears administrators complain that government lawyers are 
overly cautious and tend to hinder rather than to help management 
in meeting administrative problems. Such comments merely under¬ 
line the importance of the legal service available to management. 

We may note in passing that lawyers frequently move from legal 
staffs into positions of general administrative authority. To be sure, 
many of those selected by department heads as their assistants in 
managing an agency may be lawyers, since government service has 
always attracted a good number of persons of legal training and ex¬ 
perience. There is no reason why a lawyer who demonstrates adminis- 

3 On this point, as well as on legal service generally, see Problems in Price Con¬ 
trol: Legal Phases, Office of Price Administration, Historical Report 11 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1947). 
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trative capacity and interest should not rise to top-management posts 
the same as any other professionally competent person. But it does 
seem important to distinguish between the lawyer turned adminis¬ 
trator and the lawyer serving as a lawyer in presenting legal advice 
to management. The nature of the duties required by the two kinds 
of positions is different. 

When a Department of Justice was established in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment in 1870, Congress endeavored to concentrate all the legal 
activities of Federal administrative agencies in that department. 4 
Heads of other departments were generally prohibited from employ¬ 
ing their own separate legal staff. Some of the officers of the Justice 
Department staff continued, however, to specialize in legal work 
arising out of particular departments and agencies. In addition, new 
agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, acquired their 
own separate legal staffs. In 1928 one study found that there were 
919 legal positions in administrative agencies in Washington, of which 
only 115 were officially under the Attorney General. The Treasury 
Department had the largest legal staff with 253 positions. Then in 
1933, by an executive order. President Roosevelt transferred those 
solicitors for departments still in the Justice Department to the de¬ 
partment each served and gave complete responsibility to each de¬ 
partment and agency for the conduct of its own internal legal work. 
The Justice Department retained control over all litigation in the 
name of the United States, and departments and agencies could go 
into court only by permission of and in association with the Attorney 
General. There was some opposition to this arrangement for a time, 
but as a general proposition the 1933 pattern has been perpetuated as 
the organizational arrangement for legal work in Federal administra¬ 
tion. Some agencies, however, continue to have the right to prosecute 
or defend cases in the lower Federal courts with only nominal super¬ 
vision by the Attorney General. 

In many state and local government jurisdictions, legal work con¬ 
tinues to be consolidated in the office of an attorney general or cor¬ 
poration counsel. This is satisfactory when the total volume of legal 
work is relatively small and quite diversified. But in larger states the 
administrative agencies with a specialized legal interest tend to de¬ 
velop their own separate legal staffs. This is especially true of regu¬ 
latory agencies in the public utility field and of certain other agencies 
such as those administering employers' liability or unemployment 
compensation laws. In the enforcement of criminal laws the tradi- 

4 Carl Brent Swisher, “Federal Organization of Legal Functions, The American 
Political Science Review, vol. 33 (December, 1939), p. 973. 
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.. i organization is to separate the police or investigative force from 
the prosecuting work of the county attorney or the United States 

district attorney. 5 , „ 

The activities of a departmental legal staff center around five major 

, of wor k : (1) legal advice on statutory interpretation, (2) the 
drafting of measures for submission to the legislature, (3) the draft- 
• 2 of rules and regulations supplementing statutory enactment, (4) 
handling matters requiring administrative adjudication, and (5) pre- 
aring cases for litigation in the courts. There are other special types 
P f work which are sometimes of major importance. In the Armed 
Forces of the United States the greatest volume of legal work arises 
out of the administration of military justice and of contracting for 
supplies. Indeed, most administrative agencies letting major con¬ 
tracts, as for construction, require specialized legal assistance. But 
the five types of work outlined above provide a convenient grouping 
of the major legal concerns of management in the public service. 6 

The importance of the lawyer and at the same time a modest view 
of his position have been well exemplified by the two principal attor¬ 
neys serving the War Production Board during World War II. 7 The 
attitude of O’Brian and Fleischmann, subsequently head of the Na¬ 
tional Production Authority in 1952, was that the lawyer could and 
should facilitate administrative action. They were concerned about 
the adequacy of the statutory authority of the Office of Production 
Management (predecessor to the WPB) and drafted additional legis¬ 
lation which was passed by Congress in 1941. They watched over 
delegation of authority from the President to the chairman of the 
WPB and in turn from the chairman to his operating subordinates. 
By insisting upon the prescription of certain standards of action in all 


s On the organization and operation of the law department in a large city 
l Chicago) see Robert W. Seibenschuh, The Administration of Municipal Legal 
Services (Chicago: Public Administration Service 1942) For other comments on 
state and local municipal law departments, see John M. Pfiffner, The Role of the 
Lawyer in Public Administration,” Southern California Law Review, vol. 20 

^ «On the general nature of government legal work in administrative agencies 
the author has found these especially helpful: Esther Lucile Brown, Lawyers Law 
Schools and the Public Service (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948); 
Philip Glick, “The Role of the Lawyer in Management,” Advanced Management , 
vol. 5 (March-April, 1940), p. 68; Fritz Morstein Marx, “The Lawyer’s Role in 
Public Administration,” The Yale Law Journal (April, 1946), p. 498; and Fritz 
Morstein Marx, “Some Aspects of Legal Work in Administrative Agencies, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review , vol. 96 (February, 1948), p. 354. 

7 John Lord O’Brian and Manly Fleischmann, “The War Production Board Ad¬ 
ministrative Policies and Procedures,” The George Washington Law Review (De¬ 
cember, 1944), p. 1. 
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internal orders, they avoided a challenge in the courts on the score 
of “delegation run riot,” as the Supreme Court once described an 
administrative situation. They saw to the careful drafting of rules and 
regulations which formulated standards of conduct of general appli¬ 
cation. In particular, they were concerned to avoid discrimination, 
bias, or the appearance of arbitrariness. They arranged the creation 
of an appeals procedure so that any person aggrieved by the orders 
restricting use of raw materials might present his case for exception 
or modification. In certain circumstances the WPB had the power 
to requisition property when the owner was unwilling to make it 
available on reasonable terms for the national defense. The use of this 
power raised issues of careful legal procedure. Then in a few instances 
the WPB had to resort to the courts in order to enforce compliance 
with its regulations. It was WPB policy not to seek punishment for 
noncompliance in the absence of a showing of willful violation or 
gross negligence amounting to willful disregard of the regulations. 
The lawyers further arranged for the defense of the WPB whenever 
any of its actions were called into question. As a matter of “sound 
public policy,” O’Brian never objected to court review but insisted 
that the question for the court to decide was whether the adminis¬ 
trative decision was based upon supporting evidence. In conclusion, 
O’Brian felt that the legal policies and procedures of the agency “not 
only met the constitutional requisites of due process, but conformed 
generally to the principles and standards of the democratic process.” 
His account is an excellent summary of how the lawyer may serve 
management. 

Advice 

As we have emphasized, administrative authority rests upon law 
and the administrator must constantly seek his signposts in the words 
of the statutes he carries out. But the meaning of legal language is 
not something definite and immutable. The words of the law change 
with different times and different circumstances. Judicial interpreta¬ 
tion of statutory language is one way in which these changes are given 
concrete application, but only a small part of the legislation govern¬ 
ing administrative agencies ever falls under the purview of the courts. 
It is in the informal and formal advice of the staff lawyer that man¬ 
agement finds guidance in deciding what the law does and does not 
permit. 

A former general counsel of the Federal Security Agency has com¬ 
mented that the lawyer in government is especially dedicated to pro- 
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Hng consistency and rationality in administrative action. 8 It is the 
Dwyers concern to keep foremost the idea of a government of laws 
a d not of men in the sense that objectivity and equal treatment for 
t]] persons is one of the basic goals of our society. In this effort, the 
general counsel hastens to add, other management officers also con¬ 
tribute The lawyers position is essentially advisory. As another writer 
has so cogently put it, the rule of law is not the same thing as the 
le of the lawyer. 9 io Another observer has been quite critical of the 
‘‘Walism" in the Office of Price Administration during World War II 
which he thought was carried “to an unusual and dangerous ex- 


» 10 

C T he legal adviser must participate in all top policy discussions if 
he is to be an effective aide. He must understand the problem and 
help explore desirable solutions. He may suggest how desired ends 
may be legally attained, and may caution against actions which would 
run the danger of adverse court judgment or deny an individual his 
full legal right or equality of treatment. Beyond this, the lawyer con¬ 
tributes his judgment about the kind of case or specific circumstance 
in which it may be desirable to obtain outside judgment, whether it 
be that of the Attorney General, the Comptroller General, or a court 
of law. The selection of the “wrong” case as a test of the meaning 
of a law can do much to ensure an interpretation contrary to the 

point of view desired by management. 

In an agency where many laws have accumulated over a consider¬ 
able period of time, the legal staff may codify the existing legislation 
and bring together the various official interpretations which may have 
been made of any part of the law. The legal staff is expected also to 
be familiar with the legislative history of the laws which an agency 
administers. In addition, the legal staff must keep abreast of general 
restrictions imposed by law upon such matters as budgeting, per¬ 
sonnel, supply, and other operations. 

Most of the advice rendered by a legal staff is informal. It consists 
of memoranda prepared for other members of the management group 
or for subordinate operating officials. But occasionally it may be de¬ 
sirable to set forth legal advice in more formal terms, as in an official 
opinion to the department head. Such an opinion may be an impor¬ 
tant factor in some future attack upon an agency’s interpretation of 


8 Alanson W. Willcox, "The Lawyer in the Administration of Nonregulatory 
Programs,’’ Public Administration Review , vol. 13 (Winter, 1953), p. 12. 

8 Marx, “Some Aspects of Legal Work in Administrative Agencies,” p. 375. 

io Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., “Modem Constitutional Development: The Challenge 
of Administration,” Public Administration Review, vol. 4 (Spring, 1944), p. 162. 
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its authority. Or upon advice of the legal staff a department may 
decide to obtain an official opinion from the Attorney General or the 
Comptroller General. Frequently, it is the general counsel or an assist¬ 
ant who then carries on the informal negotiation which precedes an¬ 
nouncement of the opinion itself. 

Legal advice is obviously the heart of the relationship between the 
lawyer and the other individuals who constitute the management of 
an agency. No lawyer serves his fellow workers well when he coun¬ 
sels them to ignore the limitations of statutory enactment. No lawyer 
serves management well when he fails to protest any action which 
appears to violate the fundamental conception of fair play. But 
within these broad standards of proper advice, the lawyer’s task is 
to help promote the basic aims of the agency and to facilitate their 
accomplishment. 

Legislative Drafting 

A second function of the legal staff is to draft measures to be sub¬ 
mitted to the legislature. The broad purposes to be served by addi¬ 
tional legislation are usually determined by management as a group; 
the legal staff must implement these decisions by preparing the appro¬ 
priate statutory language for legislative consideration. Often this is 
a technical job, since there are certain words and phrases which have 
come to have definite administrative and legal meaning. To give an 
obvious illustration, we may mention the importance of the “separa¬ 
bility clause,” which provides that if one part of the legislation should 
subsequently be held invalid by a court, this holding shall not affect 
the other parts of the statute. The inclusion of such language can be 
important to an agency upon some future occasion. Clauses which 
authorize appropriations and which repeal or except other conflicting 
statutes are equally important. 

A great part of the legislative product in any session of Congress 
or of a state legislature originates with administrative agencies. For 
example, of some 429 public acts, exclusive of appropriation laws, 
passed in the first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress (1935), 270 
involved the organization and functioning of administrative agen¬ 
cies. 11 Undoubtedly similar data about subsequent sessions would 
reveal little change in this situation. The same is true of our state 
legislatures. In New York State, for example, a study in 1941 revealed 

n See Edwin E. Witte, “The Preparation of Proposed Legislative Measures by 
Administrative Departments,” in President’s Committee on Administrative Man¬ 
agement, Report with Special Studies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1937), p. 361. 
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nf t 641 bills introduced, 769 originated with administrative agen- 
d.s and official while 502 of the 884 finally enacted had their scarce 

in state administrative agencies. 12 , . . „ .. 

One commentator has observed that “the function of administrative 

departments is chiefly to supply the legislature and the executive, on 
their request, with information they need for the efficient discharge of 
their duties in relation to legislation, and to initiate minor bills de¬ 
signed to correct defects which have shown up in the laws that these 
departments administer.” 13 At the same time he has admitted that 
such a proposition is “an understatement of the role played by ad- 

ministrative departments in statute lawmaking. . 

The relationship of an administrative agency to Congress in the 

drafting of statues depends upon a number of different factors. In a 
time of crisis, such as 1933, 1941-1942, or 1950, a large proportion of 
the major pieces of legislation will probably originate in administrative 
agencies or in the office of the President. An administrative agency 
with close ties to particular interest groups may draft legislation at the 
request of the interest group, which may then be transmitted indirectly 
to a friendly Congressman. Or, the relations between an administrative 
agency and individual Congressmen may result in legislative drafting 
activity at the request of the legislators themselves. Or, an administra¬ 
tive agency over a period of time may decide that fundamental changes 
are needed in the organic legislation under which it performs cer¬ 


tain activities. ...... 

In any event, the drafting work which goes on m administrative 

agencies is substantial, and usually falls into the hands of the staff 
lawyers of a department. In general, legislative drafting work is of 
two broad types. The first is legislation of basic importance, involving 
either new activities more or less related to the present work of an 
agency, or involving fundamental changes in the present objectives 
and policies of administrative activity. The second type is legislative 
matters of relatively minor importance, amending existing legislation 
in order to clarify the intent of the legislature. In point of fact, a 
sizable proportion of the laws finally enacted in any session of a legis¬ 
lature coming from administrative sources will be of this second char¬ 
acter. Thus in New York State in 1941, fourteen measures advocated 
by the Department of Agriculture and Markets became law; four of 
these enacted new provisions of law, eight simply improved the ad- 


12 Elisabeth McK. Scott and Belle Zeller, “State Agencies and Lawmaking,” 

Public Administration Review , vol. 2 (Summer, 1942), p. 205. „ 

1 3 Edwin E. Witte, “Administrative Agencies and Statute Lawmaking, Public 

Administration Review, vol. 2 (Spring, 1942), p. 116. 
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ministration of existing provisions, and two corrected or clarified exist¬ 
ing law. Or, of twenty-four measures enacted into law sponsored by 
the Insurance Department, only three were of general importance. 14 

There is nothing insidious or destructive of our basic framework of 
government in the situation where administrative agencies write 
laws. After all, agencies may draft many pieces of legislation. Only 
the legislature has the power to make them law. Legislators need 
administrative assistance in writing measures and in considering them. 
But legislators must pass the final judgment. Most of the time this 
judgment is critical, too. Few bills prepared by an administrative 
agency emerge from the legislature without change. Often there is 
a fundamental difference in point of view between administrator and 
legislator. The first is concerned with flexibility; he desires fairly broad 
statements of authority in order that he may have discretion in meet- 
ing future situations which cannot be accurately forecast. The legisla¬ 
tor, on the other hand, is concerned with limiting administrative au¬ 
thority. He wants to know fairly exactly what an administrator wants 
to do, and then decide whether he approves. The legislator’s attitude 
is that if some unforeseen circumstances arise, let the administrator 
come back and seek the authority he may then need to handle the 
situation. Between the administrators concern for flexibility and the 
legislator’s concern for fairly precise definitions of authority, some 
compromise usually emerges. 

In addition to drafting new or modifying legislation for considera¬ 
tion by the legislature, the legal staff may also be called upon to com¬ 
ment about legislation presented to an agency for its consideration. 
Today it is standard practice in Congress and in most of the state 
legislatures to refer any pending bill involving the work of an existing 
administrative agency to that agency for its comment, regardless of 
the source of the measure. The role of the legal counsel in this process 
of review and comment depends upon the wishes of the individual 
administrator, but his opinion usually has great weight in management 
consideration of pending legislation. 

In the Federal government the Bureau of the Budget has provided 
a clearance service which reviews both new measures prepared by an 
administrative agency and the reports prepared on pending bills. The 
purpose of this review is twofold. In the first place, the Bureau of the 
Budget is concerned with how legislation may affect the general 
budget of the government. A standard expression has been developed 
which requires an administrative agency in commenting upon pending 

14 Scott and Zeller, op. cit. f pp. 207-208. 
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legislation to say it is informed by the Bureau of the Budget that a 
particular measure is or is not “in accord with the Presidents pro¬ 
gram” In the second place, any particular administrative bill or report 
may involve the interests of other administrative agencies. Central 
clearance by the Bureau of the Budget enables the Bureau to refer a 
measure to these other interested agencies. For a time during the 
1930’s, bills drafted by Federal administrative agencies were also re¬ 
ferred to the Justice Department for review by a departmental attor¬ 
ney who specialized in legislative drafting. This practice was aban¬ 
doned with the growing size of the Federal government. 

There has been occasional objection to this clearance procedure as 
exercised by the Bureau of the Budget. Certainly it takes time; some¬ 
times administrative agencies have not desired that their proposals 
should be reviewed by other administrative agencies. On occasion 
there has been some doubt whether the Bureau of the Budget was 
clearly interpreting presidential desires. Occasionally some department 
heads have refused to abide by the clearance procedure, and on other 
occasions administrators have short-circuited it by discussing measures 
personally with the President. From a management point of view, 
however, legislative clearance seems desirable within a large depart¬ 
ment, and even among the various administrative agencies of govern¬ 
ment. Such clearance can prevent hastily, ill-considered provisions 
which conflict with the work of other agencies, or which involve ap¬ 
propriations requests that a department head or a President is not 

willing to propose. 15 
Rules and Regulations 

Most administrative agencies enjoy the statutory authority to issue 
rules and regulations in executing their duties. In 1936 a study for the 
President's Committee on Administrative Management identified no 
fewer than 115 Federal agencies which, under 964 different laws and 
71 executive orders, had the authority to issue rules and regulations. 16 
In 1941 the Attorney General's Committee on Administrative Pro¬ 
cedure made no attempt to enumerate the various agencies which 
enjoyed rule-making power. 

The rule-making power has been defined as “the legal authority of 
administrative officers or agencies of government to prescribe discre- 

15 See Carl R. Sapp, “Executive Assistance in the Legislative Process,” Public 
Administration Review , vol. 6 (Winter, 1946), p. 10. 

16 See James Hart, “The Exercise of Rule-making Power,” in President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Administrative Management, Report tvith Special Studies (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1937), p. 313. 
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tionary or interpretive rules and regulations of general application and 
legal effect, or to determine the existence of the conditions under which 
contingent statutes are to become operative.” 17 The exercise of the 
rule-making power is an activity in which the legal staff ordinarily 
takes a leading role on behalf of an administrator. There is no uniform 
terminology on rule making. Some agencies issue rules, some regula¬ 
tions, and others orders. The terms may mean the same thing. If the 
provisions have a general application to individuals coming within the 
scope of the statute and the regulation, it meets the requirements of 
what we shall term here simply “administrative rules.” To be sure, ad¬ 
ministrative agencies may also issue orders which deal with their in¬ 
ternal organization and procedures. These are a different type of rule 
which need not concern us here. 

Administrative rules, for the most part, fall within one of four cate¬ 
gories, although the line of demarcation may not always be clear. 
The first kind of rule is a contingent one, announcing conditions which 
make the terms of a statute applicable. A second type supplements 
the provisions of law, usually by making them more specific and more 
concrete. The third kind of administrative rule is interpretive, giving 
meaning and content to statutory provisions. Finally, an administra¬ 
tive rule may prescribe standards to be observed by the individuals 
subject to regulation. 

From time to time Congress has provided that provisions of a law 
shall become effective only in the event that certain circumstances 
arise. For example, the provisions of the Tobacco Inspection Act of 
1935, which required inspection of all tobacco prior to its sale at 
auction, do not become effective in any market area until the Secretary 
of Agriculture finds that two-thirds of the producers in the area desire 
such tobacco inspection. Administrative agencies may also be per¬ 
mitted to exempt certain individuals and circumstances from the pro¬ 
visions of a law. Thus the administrator of the Wages and Hours Divi¬ 
sion may issue orders which permit employers to pay laborers having 
specified physical handicaps less than the prescribed minimum wages. 

Probably most administrative rules belong in the category of supple¬ 
menting or interpreting statutory provisions. Most rules may be said 
to be supplementary, giving effect and meaning to very general legis¬ 
lative direction. Much of the work of the War Production Board in 
World War II consisted of issuing limitation orders and conservation 
orders which carried out the broad directives of the priorities legisla¬ 
tion of June 28, 1940, and of May 31, 1941. These laws provided only 


17 Ibid., p. 319. 
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that priority should be given by industry to the delivery of goods 
ordered by the United States government for its defense needs, but 
said nothing about how such priorities were to be determined or en¬ 
forced. Administrative action had to fill in all these details. 

On the other hand, many administrative agencies have authority 
simply to issue interpretive rules or regulations sometimes called 
"declaratory rulings,” which set forth an administrative agency's con¬ 
cept of the meaning of statutory provisions. Thus under the Revenue 
Act of 1938, the Bureau of Internal Revenue may issue rulings inter¬ 
preting tax liability in given circumstances. The Bureau of Customs 
has followed a similar practice, as has the Post Office Department and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 provided that the Wages and Hours Division of the De¬ 
partment of Labor might issue regulations on only two or three sub¬ 
jects, such as wage records to be kept, executive and administrative 
positions to be exempt from the law, and the definition of industrial 
areas. The Division subsequently asked Congress for authority to issue 
regulations explaining the meaning of the law, such as whether it ap¬ 
plied to the time consumed by a laborer in transit from a mine shaft 
to the place of work. Congress, however, refused to grant such au¬ 
thority. Under the circumstances the Division issued “interpretations” 
which have been given “great weight” but which do not have the 

full effect of a rule. 

Finally, many rules announce standards which have been left to 
administrative determination. Thus the Civil Aeronautics Board may 
establish safety standards to be observed by commercial and other 
private aircraft. The Grain Standards Act of 1916 authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish official standards for grading 
various types of grain. The same kind of authority was conferred on 
the Secretary by the Cotton Standards Act of 1923. 

All such rule making usually involves extensive administrative pro¬ 
cedures. The Attorney General's Committee on Administrative Pro¬ 
cedure in 1941 pointed out that there were usually four stages in the 
rule-making practices of Federal administrative agencies. These in¬ 
volved the investigation or study of a particular problem, the formula¬ 
tion of tentative ideas about regulations, the testing of these ideas, and 
the final formulation of the regulations themselves. 18 

Three particular problems have arisen involving the procedure in 
administrative rule making. These concern consultation with the af- 

18 Attorney General's Committee on Administrative Procedure, Administrative 
Procedure in Government Agencies , 77th Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. 8, 1939, p. 102. 
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fected interest, possible requirements of administrative clearance of 
rules prior to issuance, and publication of rules. 

Many administrative agencies for some time made it a common 
practice, even in the absence of statutory requirement, to consult the 
affected interests before orders were issued. For example, commodity 
regulations and marketing agreements issued by the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture were framed only after advisory consultation with agricultural 
interests. Even in wartime, in the Office of Price Administration, price 
regulations were usually issued only after consultation with advisory 
committees, of which there were 440 by 1944. 19 

Except for executive orders, there has been no standard procedure 
in the Federal government for the clearance among administrative 
agencies of proposed rules before their issuance. Most executive orders 
are in fact prepared by departments and other agencies. Before formal 
promulgation these draft executive orders are submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, where they are cleared in much the same manner as 
drafts of legislation or reports on legislative measures. Within any 
particular administrative department the extent of clearance of orders 
depends entirely upon the department head. Often top management 
requires that rules prepared by a bureau must be cleared with other 
bureaus before issuance. 

In declaring the petroleum clause of the National Industrial Recov¬ 
ery Act unconstitutional in 1935, the Supreme Court of the United 
States called attention to the haphazard manner in which executive 
orders and administrative rules were published. 20 Thereupon Congress 
passed the Federal Register Act of July 26, 1935, for the systematic 
publication both of executive orders and of administrative rules issued 
by the various departments. 

The Administrative Procedure Act of June 11, 1946, establishes cer¬ 
tain common practices to be followed by all administrative agencies 
of the Federal government in making administrative rules. Section 3 
of the Act required all agencies, except when a function entailing 
secrecy in the public interest was involved, or on matters relating 
solely to internal management, to publish its rules in the Federal 
Register. These rules include descriptions of delegations of authority 
to central and field offices, statements of general procedure in exer¬ 
cising its authority, as well as all “substantive rules,” “statements of 
general policy,” or “interpretations” adopted by an agency for the 

10 See Lectures on Administrative Regulation (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Graduate School, 1945). Other examples of consultation were cited by the Attor¬ 
ney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure. 

20 Panama Refining Company v. Ryan, 293 U.S. 388. 
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guidance of the public. In the exercise of its rule-making power an 
gency must give general notice of a proposed rule in the Federal 
Register, stating the authority under which the rule is proposed, the 
terms or substance of the rule, and the time, place, and nature of rule- 
making procedures. Thereafter an agency must afford interested per¬ 
sons an opportunity to participate in rule making by submitting writ¬ 
ten data and views. Oral argument remains a matter of discretion for 
the administrative agency. And rule making, upon the basis of a care¬ 
fully prepared record, must be specifically authorized by statute. The 
effective date of any substantive rule cannot be earlier than thirty 
days after publication except “upon good cause” Finally, every agency 
must accord interested persons the right to petition for the issuance, 

amendment, or repeal of a rule. 

These general provisions concerning rule making do not apply to 
the military, naval, or foreign affairs functions of the Federal govern¬ 
ment, or to any matters involving agency management, personnel, pub¬ 
lic property, loans, grants and benefits, or public contracts. 

These requirements of the Administrative Procedure Act tended to 
standardize what was already regarded as “best practice” in issuing 
rules and regulations by administrative agencies. 21 The act has served 
to caution Federal agencies to be especially careful in their procedures 
for rule making. The principal person in management responsible for 
making sure that these cautions are observed is the staff lawyer. 

Adjudication 

Administrative adjudication is the process of applying the public 
policy of legislation to individuals in a procedure closely resembling 
judicial action. The difference between administrative adjudication 
and courts of law has been much debated in our country in recent 
years. There has been a sharp clash of opinion about the matter, many 
persons fearing that courts were being displaced in their judicial func¬ 
tion. But the idea of administrative adjudication has come to be gen¬ 
erally accepted today, subject to certain safeguards. 

A great part of the work of administrative adjudication arises in the 
field of what has been termed “regulatory administration.” 22 Not all 
the activities of government fall in such categories as protecting life 
and property or promoting certain public purposes like education, 
utilization of water resources, or highways. A good deal of the public 

21 See, for example, an earlier discussion by Ralph F. Fuchs, “Procedure in 
Administrative Rule-making,” Harvard Law Review , vol. 52 (1938), p. 259. 

22 George A. Graham and Henry Reining, Jr., eds.. Regulatory Administration 

(New York: Wiley, 1943). 
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interest in our society is evidenced by regulation of the behavior of 
individuals in their private capacity in order to achieve certain stand¬ 
ards of conduct believed necessary to the public safety, health, and 
welfare. In the past such standards of conduct were enforced in large 
part through the courts, often by the process of one person suing an¬ 
other for damages resulting from a private tort. But in a complicated 
society in which individual relationships have unfathomable ramifica¬ 
tions, traditional judicial action has seemed insufficient. Various groups 
in society have sought further protection, and this has been provided 
through regulatory agencies. 23 

The administrative agency differs from the court of law in several 
important respects. It has a positive obligation to define and promote 
the public interest in accordance with the standards set forth by the 
statute. This means that the administrative agency may initiate action 
if it is disposed to do so; it does not have to wait to determine the 
public interest until some aggrieved individual brings a case or con¬ 
troversy before it. In the second place, by concentrating its attention 
upon a particular area of public policy, the administrative agency 
develops a specialized knowledge and competence in the field. In the 
third place, administrative procedures may be somewhat less technical 
than those of courts, although this difference is tending to disappear. 24 

Administrative adjudication arises usually in one of four types of 
action. The first is the award or revocation of a license which confers 
special benefits upon an individual. The second type of action involves 
a determination that an individual has violated the public policy set 
forth in statutory law. The third type concerns an individual who 
desires to establish eligibility for certain government privileges. The 
fourth type touches an individual who believes he has been aggrieved 
by administrative action. All four such situations have become familiar 
to us today. 

Licensing has become a recognized administrative technique. Some¬ 
times licenses are issued to anyone who applies and who meets certain 
tests of eligibility. Such licenses may range from those for the pushcart 
operator to the engineer and doctor, from the dealer in alcoholic 
beverages to the operator of a night club or motion-picture theater. 
In these instances, a controversy requiring some form of administra¬ 
tive adjudication normally arises only when an agency takes the initia- 

23 Cf. James A. Landis, The Administrative Process (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1938). 

24 For an early discussion of these differences see Frederick F. Blachly and 
Miriam E. Oatman, Administrative Legislation and Adjudication (Washington: 
Brookings, 1934). 
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tive in seeking revocation of the license. In other instances, usually 
differentiated by the label “certificates of convenience and necessity,” 
the license is awarded initially only after a formal process of adjudica¬ 
tion This is true in licensing radio and TV stations, commercial air- 
nlane lines, interstate motor carriers, railroads, power development at 
a dam site, and other public utility operations. Here the license is 
issued only upon a demonstration by the applicant of his ability to 
meet certain standards of service. A patent is an exclusive license to 
exploit new and useful inventions. Sometimes a registration amounts 
almost to a license; it is unlawful to sell securities, for example, with¬ 
out registering them with the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

In some laws a legislature merely sets forth certain broad definitions 
of public policy and then leaves to an administrative agency the task 
of specifying particular kinds of behavior which do not conform with 
the legislative intent. For example, in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act Congress declared it public policy to prohibit companies engaged 
in interstate commerce from indulging in “unfair methods of compe¬ 
tition.” But it became the job of the Federal Trade Commission to 
decide just what kind of business behavior in practice constituted 
unfair competition. In 1935 the Wagner Labor Relations Act declared 
it to be contrary to desirable public policy for a business engaged in 
interstate commerce to refuse to bargain collectively with its em¬ 
ployees. But what kind of action in practice amounted to such a re¬ 
fusal was left for determination by an administrative agency. Similarly, 
most states have laws which make it illegal for public utilities to 
charge unreasonable rates, but determination of what is an unrea¬ 
sonable rate rests with state public-service commissions. In all these 


situations the administrative agency proceeds to act against an indi¬ 
vidual only after investigation of the circumstances and upon finding 
of a violation of a stated public policy. Although many controversies 
may be adjusted or settled on an informal basis, a few will proceed 
to the formal state of a hearing and finding. 


In still other types of legislation administrative agencies are given 
authority to decide the applicability of a statute to particular indi¬ 
viduals. In the field of employer liability for industrial accidents it is 
necessary to determine that an individual was injured in the course of 
his occupational duties and through no willful misconduct or negli¬ 
gence on his part. In such circumstances a stated amount of injury or 
disability payment is due the employee, or in the case of death some 
payment may be due the employee’s family. In unemployment com¬ 
pensation cases the individual must demonstrate that he has been 
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working in a covered industry and that he is unemployed through no 
fault of his own. In some instances a conflict may arise about eligibility 
for benefits; this may have to be adjudicated. There is even a process 
approaching adjudication in the handling of tort claims. As a part of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of Aug. 2, 1946, Congress enacted 
a Federal tort-claim law. Previously, Congress had directed heads of 
departments to investigate claims of individuals for damages arising 
out of administrative action up to an amount of $1,000 and to certify 
justifiable claims to the legislature. Under the 1946 law an individual 
may claim damages against the United States on account of damage 
to property or on acount of personal injury caused by the “negligent 
or wrongful act or omission of any employee of the Government while 
acting within the scope of his office or employment.” There are various 
exceptions specified by the law, and suits for recovery may be brought 
in a Federal district court. But heads of departments were empowered 
to settle claims up to $1,000. This means that department heads must 
decide whether the conditions of the law have been met and whether 
an injured individual shall recover damages up to the stated amount. 26 
All these situations require a type of administrative adjudication. 

In the fourth place, there are instances in which an individual com¬ 
plains about the administrative action taken as it affects him. Thus, 
in income tax or other tax matters, a citizen may object to the assess¬ 
ment of tax against him. Or a person subject to a deportation order 
by the Justice Department may object on the grounds that he has not 
entered or tried to enter the country illegally. In such cases, again, 
some kind of determination of the facts and law in the case are neces¬ 
sary. 26 

We are not concerned here with the various problems concerning 
administrative organization to handle adjudication or with the broader 
issues of administrative adjudication as a desirable or undesirable 
factor of present-day government administration. It is enough for our 
present purposes simply to acknowledge that administrative adjudica¬ 
tion exists in a wide variety of governmental activities and that admin- 

25 Waller Gellhom and C. Newton Schenck, “Tort Actions against the Federal 
Government,” Columbia Law Review , vol. 47 (July, 1947), p. 722. 

26 For accounts of the extent of administrative adjudication in our present-day 
governmental machinery, see the thirteen monographs prepared for the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, 76th Cong., 3d sess., S. Doc. 
186, 1940; the four volumes of supplementary reports prepared by Robert M. 
Benjamin on Administrative Adjudication in the State of New York (1942); George 
Warren, ed.. The Federal Administrative Procedure Act and the Administrative 
Agencies (New York: New York University Law School, 1947); and Frederick F. 
Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman, Federal Regulatory Action and Control (Wash¬ 
ington: Brookings, 1940). 
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jstrative agencies do in fact decide “cases and controversies” involving 

^Because of this situation a good deal of concern has arisen about 
the actual procedure employed by administrative agencies in adjudi¬ 
cating rights and privileges of individual citizen. A number of stan 
ards for such procedures developed from judicial decisions and gen¬ 
eral practices. In turn, in the Federal government, these have been 
set forth in the Federal Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. A num¬ 
ber of states have also enacted administrative procedure laws based 
upon a model act drawn up under the auspices of the National Con- 

ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws.- 7 

In the first place each individual subject to an administrative deter¬ 
mination is entitled to notice of hearing, including the legal authority 
under which the hearing is to be held, and the matters of fact and 
law asserted. In the second place, an individual is entitled to a fan- 
hearing, which involves an opportunity to submit facts, to make an 
offer of settlement, to be represented by counsel, and to conduct cross- 
examination. Records of the hearing must also be kept. In the third 
place the Federal legislature requires that the examining officer who 
conducts the hearing shall also make the recommended decision. Spe¬ 
cial provisions were also made for the appointment of examiners to 
conduct hearings. In the fourth place, an agency must make a state¬ 
ment of findings and conclusions with reasons therefor, and of the 

order to be issued. 

The general standard for conducting a hearing was well set forth 
by the Attorney General's Committee on Administrative Procedure in 

1939: 28 

Procedure at this stage must be framed to require that the special methods 
of the administrative process operate in such a way as to give convincing 
assurance, not that the deciding body is indifferent to the result, because it is 
usually charged with responsibility for continuous protection and advance¬ 
ment of a particular public interest or policy, but that its decision is not 
motivated by any desire to deal with the parties or their interest otherwise 
than in the manner which an objective appraisal of the facts and the further¬ 
ance of the public duty imposed upon the agency require. 

The role of the legal staff in an administrative agency with an 
adjudicating authority is to make certain that all the requirements 
of the Federal Administrative Procedure Act are fulfilled. 

27 Ferrel Heady, Administrative Procedure Legislation in the States, Michigan 
Government Studies, No. 24 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Institute of 

Public Administration, 1952). ....... 

28 Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, Administrative 

Procedure in Government Agencies, 77th Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. 8, 1939, p. 43. 
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Defense in the Courts 

We are not here concerned with the extent and the conditions under 
which administrative action may be reviewed in courts of law. It is 
enough to note that it is possible under prescribed conditions for an 
individual citizen to challenge the legal authority of government agen¬ 
cies to take action. In all such cases the legal staff of an administrative 
agency is responsible for preparing the defense of the agency. The 
actual oral argument in defense of an administrative agency may be 
made under the auspices of the Attorney General, but administrative 
agencies themselves almost always play a major part in preparing then- 
own defense. This means in effect that an agency must be ready and 
able legally to justify its administrative actions in court whenever it 
is required to do so. 

Summary 

It must be evident from this variety of work that the lawyer’s role 
in public administration is extremely important. In almost all large 
administrative agencies the lawyer is an essential element of the man¬ 
agement group. To be sure, the lawyer is expected to have an abiding 
loyalty for the agency of which he is a part. But at the same time, he 
is not true to his own professional ethics unless he is equally concerned 
with promoting the concept of fair play in the work of administration. 
On occasion this may make the lawyer a sort of internal check, or 
“governor,” who limits administrative action or places obstacles in its 
path. 

By very definition, the lawyer in an administrative agency is also 
a part of public administration. The first goal of the lawyer is to help 
effectuate the purposes of the statutes and of the executive instructions 
under which an agency operates. The lawyer’s client remains the “pub¬ 
lic interest”; he cannot escape his essential public obligation. Yet at 
the same time, the heavy tradition of the law, with its respect for the 
individual, cannot be abandoned. When this happens, the lawyer is 
no longer serving his role as legal counselor in the management proc¬ 
ess. We are certainly a long way from finding the happy mean between 
administrative eagerness and administrative restraint as reflected in 
the legal work of management. 
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The third broad field of concern for management in the public serv¬ 
ice is the handling of internal services needed to facilitate an agency s 
operations. Thus far we have discussed the common problems involved 
in providing direction to the work of an administrative agency, and 
then the common problems encountered in operating an agency. There 
remains, finally, the common problems in providing the necessary in¬ 
ternal, or sometimes called ‘auxiliary,” services. 

These services have one characteristic in common; each is an inci¬ 
dental factor in enabling management and operating units to carry on 
their primary task. If an administrative service is to perform its as¬ 
signed activities, first of all it must be housed. It must have the neces¬ 
sary physical plant to accommodate its office force and all the other 
employees needed to carry out the work. And not only must this phys¬ 
ical plant be constructed; it must also subsequently be operated and 

maintained in good working condition. 

In the second place, an administrative agency must have the equip¬ 
ment and supplies necessary to do its work. Office work cannot be 
performed without equipment such as desks and typewriters; there 
must be paper, typewriter ribbons, envelopes, paper clips, ink, pens, 
and other items. Scientific research work cannot be performed with¬ 
out equipment and chemical compounds. Tax collection requires book¬ 
keeping equipment; a state university requires instructional supplies; 
a hospital requires surgical equipment and drug supplies; a police de¬ 
partment requires patrol cars; a public works or sanitation department 
requires trucks. All these items must be purchased, stored, and issued 

as needed. 

There are other internal services to provide as well. There must 
be transportation and communication services. Administrative officials 
have to travel from one office to another, and to visit persons con- 
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cemed with their work. This travel may be done by public convey¬ 
ance, or by automobile or other equipment owned and operated by 
the agency. In some agencies transportation equipment is an essential 
part of the work, as in police protection, fire fighting, and garbage 
and rubbish collection. In these and other circumstances, the admin¬ 
istrative agency must have means of maintaining transportation equip¬ 
ment in good repair. Communication is an equally important service. 
Internal office communication may require the operation of a private 
branch exchange for ready transmission of messages from one office to 
another. In a large office special arrangements may be necessary in 
order to receive mail at a central point and distribute it to all offices. 
Messenger service may be required to transmit papers back and forth. 
In some large agencies teletype communication or even wireless com¬ 
munication may be necessary from central office to branch or field 
offices. 

A printing and reproduction service is necessary in most agencies to 
provide copies of essential documents, such as instructions and manu¬ 
als, or in order to issue reports to all those concerned with the work 
of an agency. Often the mimeograph machine becomes as indispen¬ 
sable as the typewriter in operating a modem office. Then there is the 
problem of maintaining the official files and records of an agency. A 
public office administers a public trust, and the records of its official 
transactions must be kept available for future public reference or scru¬ 
tiny. Public records may be disposed of only after passage of a stated 
number of years; some records may be required by law to be pre¬ 
served in perpetuity. Thus the handling and preservation of official 
records is another important internal-service task. And there are other 
internal services as well, such as maintenance of a library for refer¬ 
ence use. 

It should be emphasized here that management has the special duty 
of organizing and supervising these internal services to make sure that 
they render satisfactory assistance to an office or a whole agency in 
the conduct of its work. We have discussed previously the problem 
of organization for rendering these internal services. In order to pro¬ 
mote full utilization of specialized personnel and facilities, manage¬ 
ment may centralize internal services so that each serves all the units 
of an agency in a given geographical area. In Washington some serv¬ 
ice activities have been concentrated under a General Services Ad¬ 
ministration, which, operating directly under the President, serves all 
the departmental and other offices located in the nation s capital. In 
addition, the GSA has had ten regional offices to perform services for 
Federal government agencies in various parts of the United States. 
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The General Services Administration performs three services: purchas¬ 
ing construction and operation of public buildings, and records: mam 
a/ement. Other services such as transportation, communication, a 
SZ maintenance are provided separately by individual department 
j nther operating agencies of the government. Thus a department 
may centralize such services in Washington and in the field as eac 
sees fit Many state and local governments have central purchasing 
partments and central public works departments handling construction 
activities. Other services are usually left to the discretion of indivi- 

dual operating agencies. . 

Service activities may be centralized for performance only in p - 

ticular phases, while other phases of the work may be decentralized 
among various levels of an operating organization. Let us take the 
procurement and distribution of supplies as an example. A central 
nurchasing office may execute the actual orders for supplies, but there 
must usually be a supply office in an operating department to calcu- 
Zte that department’s supply needs, to see that the necessary funds 
are included in appropriation requests, and then to prepare and trans¬ 
mit supply orders to the central agency as items are required Then, 
fhe central purchasing office will do the actual buying or will issue 
the desired items from standard stocks kept on hand for ready use. 
The operating department or agency may have its own stockroom 
where supplies are received in bulk from the central purchasing office 
for distribution in smaller quantities to various parts of the agency. 
Thus, even if there is a central purchasing office for a whole govern¬ 
mental jurisdiction, a department faces the question whether it shall 
have its own central stockroom and do the “retail” distributing itself, 
whether each subordinate bureau shall have its own stockroom and 
requisition directly from the central purchasing office, or whether all 
units of the department shall draw only small amounts from time to 

time from the central purchasing office. 

There are thus numerous aspects to the organizational problem ot 

providing internal services. As we have suggested before, the major 
guide for resolving these questions is management judgment. Some 
compromise is necessary between the efficiency which may be claimed 
for a hard and fast centralization of all services and the convenience 
of administrative operation which may be claimed for a more decen¬ 
tralized arrangement. But whatever the choice, management at various 
levels of organization cannot escape the task of making sure that in¬ 
ternal services are satisfactorily rendered. If the services are highly 
centralized, management at operating levels might keep a record of 
how satisfactory the service is in meeting operating needs. If the serv- 
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ice proves unsatisfactory in many details over a period of time, man¬ 
agement at the operating level would be amply justified in presenting 
complaints to the superior management or to the chief executive, that 
is, to whomsoever is responsible for supervising the performance of 
these services. 

The most common management concern in the handling of internal 
services has been this matter of desirable organization—of the level in 
the administrative hierarchy at which to locate the service and of how 
to distribute phases of the service process among different operating 
levels of an administrative agency. In this and the next chapter, how¬ 
ever, we shall be concerned with other than the organizational prob¬ 
lems which confront management in supervising internal services. In 
this chapter we shall review the capital-plant problems of manage¬ 
ment, and in the next chapter we shall observe some major manage¬ 
ment problems involved in rendering other internal services. 

The Master Plan 

The first task of management in housing its administrative activities 
is to plan its plant needs. More and more today it is customary for 
administrative agencies to develop their own master plan for physical 
facilities. Such a master plan sets forth the long-term requirements 
for plant to accommodate the work of an agency. These long-term 
requirements are of two kinds: replacement and expansion. Replace¬ 
ment plant is that plant needed to take the place of existing facilities 
which are obsolete or inadequate to handle the existing work load of 
an agency. Expansion plant is that needed to handle future increases 
in work load resulting from population changes or other developments. 

Ordinarily a master plan includes the type and approximate size of 
structures to be used in the performance of the work of an agency, 
the location, and the priority of needs. Each of these factors raises its 
own complex set of issues for management to decide. 

The type and approximate size of administrative structures depends 
initially upon estimates of future work load and of future personnel 
required to handle that load. The basic choice then presents itself 
between handling a growing work load by expanding activities in the 
locations where they are now performed or using new locations. This 
is an especially troublesome matter for government offices. There has 
been a distinct tendency in Washington, in state capitals, and in our 
large cities for government agencies to think just in terms of expand¬ 
ing the work where it is already located. Many agencies have not 
thought in terms of maintaining only the essential units of top man¬ 
agement in the center and of moving operating units out into other 
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cities or into other sections of a city. With the growing congestion in 
the centers of our large cities, a good deal of new thinking will be 
needed about desirable size of administrative offices located in any 

one central place, such as a civic center. 

In the past it has been generally believed that coordination of vari¬ 
ous government activities could best be achieved by bringing them 
under a common roof. Undoubtedly there is much to be said for this 
Doint of view. As many scattered offices were brought into common 
new departmental buildings in Washington during the 1920’s and early 
1930’s, departments began to acquire new organizational importance. 
When the Department of Defense was created in 1947, an effort was 
made to bring together the heads of the three military departments 
along with the new office in the Pentagon BuUding. Many state and 
local governments have constructed large central office buildings in 
the past twenty or thirty years. All these arrangements have been of 
some help in promoting a sense of common interest among units of 

a department and even between departments. 

On the other hand, as government activities have necessarily ex¬ 
panded, many of these office and other housing facilities have become 
inadequate. The usual, or simplest, answer has been to plan still larger 
office buildings located in the same city or in the same part of a city. 
Little thought has been given to the possibility of separating operat¬ 
ing bureaus from department staffs, or of segregating certain activi¬ 
ties of staffs and of bureaus which might be located elsewhere. The 
necessities of war induced some Washington departments and agencies 
to make temporary adjustments of this sort, but as soon as possible 
after 1946 there was a movement of many of these “separated offices 

back to Washington. 

Thus the size of plant needs in any one particular location depends 
not just upon work load of a department but upon the prevailing con¬ 
cept of desirable departmental organization in terms of the geograph¬ 
ical location of its component parts. The prevailing concept in the 
past has encouraged larger and larger office buildings. It is altogether 
possible that a different concept, one which stressed the presence at 
a central point of only the top planning and supervisory staff, would 

result in quite different physical plant requirements. 

To be sure, if any agency decides to handle a growing work load 
by more and more decentralization of its activities and personnel, this 
does not lessen the plant needs. It might even increase them some¬ 
what in so far as total square footage of space occupied might be 
concerned. The more office locations there are, the more square foot¬ 
age will be needed, for example, to handle the very internal services 
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we are now discussing. But even though total plant needs became 
somewhat larger under a scattered plan of office location, total con¬ 
struction cost might be reduced by locating a major part of the new 
development in areas of low land values. 

The master plan also usually indicates the type of structure to be 
built. Type relates first of all to function. Obviously, if the building 
is to house offices, it will be an office building. If it is to provide 
domiciliary medical care, it will be a hospital. If it is to store sup¬ 
plies, it will be a storage building. If it is for research, it will be a 
laboratory. If it is for instruction, it will be a classroom building. 
One might continue thus indefinitely. In other words, functional use 
of a plant determines type. 

But “type” in another sense may refer to architectural style. Here 
has been one of the troublesome difficulties in public construction. 
The prevailing taste in architecture tends to change. There was a pe¬ 
riod in which American public buildings were built on a massive scale 
with Greek columns and considerable ornamentation. Much of the con¬ 
struction in Washington in the 1920’s and 1930’s reflected this taste. 
In an even earlier period of the mid-nineteenth century the prevail¬ 
ing style of baroque and rococo was well exemplified in such Wash¬ 
ington structures as the former State, War, and Navy Building in 
Washington, more recently known as the Executive Office Building, 
and the old Post Office Building. The same style may be seen in many 
city halls throughout the United States. 

Changing tastes and the problem of high construction costs have led 
to many alterations in architectural style in the general direction of 
simple lines and little if any ornamentation. In some areas there has 
been reversion to earlier styles in harmony with local tradition or 
culture, such as the use of the colonial or Williamsburg type and the 
notable Spanish flavor of the municipal building in Santa Barbara, 

Calif. 

Among government agencies, educational and hospital administra¬ 
tors in particular face the problem of harmony in architectural style, 
since their physical plant is usually built piece by piece over a pe¬ 
riod of time. Some architects now advise that a skillful blending of 
present-day ideas of style with the buildings of an earlier period can 
promote a harmony of appearance without slavish adherence to a 
former costly or less attractive style. Such blending may often be the 
solution to problems of cost and of utilization of modern architectural 

concepts. 

The matter of cost in construction deserves special mention. In gen¬ 
eral, building costs have doubled or tripled since 1940 in this coun- 
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trv This means that modifications in design or type of structure 
which can reduce construction costs have become an urgent necessity 
for government. As we shall note subsequently, the financing of gov¬ 
ernment capital plant is troublesome enough in any event. It as e- 
come doubly urgent to achieve every possible economy through sim¬ 
plified design, through maximum planned utilization of space, an 

through careful selection of building materials. 

In so far as priority of building needs is concerned, this is a mat¬ 
ter for management judgment. Each of the various component units 
of an agency will necessarily be convinced of the urgent necessity for 
new replacement or expansion facilities in order to carry on its wor . 
Fach will be convinced that its program is more important than any 
other program and that its needs should accordingly take precedence 
over all others. Such enthusiasm among specialists is a major asset of 
an agency. But new buildings can seldom if ever be acquired all at 
once or over a short period of time. The adequacy of government 
nhvs’ical facilities is a long-term objective, only a part of which can 
be realized in any year or few years. Thus top management faces t e 
chore of fixing priorities in plant needs. Priority may be decided on 
the basis of the oldest buildings to be replaced first. Or it may be 

decided on 

maintenance costs. Or it may be decided on the basis of greatest rela¬ 
tive growth in work load. Sometimes it may be decided on the basis 

of greatest external pressure or demand. . 

In many municipal governments today there is a local planning 

board which may advise the chief executive by presenting its evalu¬ 
ation of priorities among department requests. Such boards are n °t 
usually employed at the state or Federal level. Sometimes the budge 
office is asked by a chief executive to review the urgency of plant 
needs by operating agencies and to propose priorities. Sometimes the 
government public works engineer may be asked to review various 
needs. By differing methods and criteria, first department heads and 
then chief executives decide the priorities among building require- 

ments. . j • • 

Apart from general architectural sketches and elevations, adminis¬ 
trative agencies do not usually prepare detailed plans and specifica¬ 
tions for new plant until the required funds have actually been ap¬ 
propriated by the legislature. This often means some delay in get¬ 
ting new construction under way, since it takes a good deal of time 
to plan a building properly. Engineers have a rule of thumb which 
says that it takes as long or longer to plan a structure as it does to 
construct it. Additional delays may be occasioned by difficulties m 
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site acquisition. Indeed, some agencies have found it useful to plan 
the acquisition of sites as a definite step in advance of construction 
of new plant, such as school buildings. Funds may first be sought 
for site purchase and later for actual erection of structures. But the 
master plans of administrative agencies for plant facilities are usually 
only a projection of needs and a declaration of intention. Land can¬ 
not be purchased, detailed architectural plans cannot be prepared, 
and construction cannot be started until the funds are actually ap¬ 
propriated by a legislature for these purposes. 

The decisions on all these factors of size, type, location, and priority 
constitute a master plan of plant improvement and development for 
administrative agencies. The factor of location is so specialized that 
it must be given still further consideration in the next section. Yet 
we should bear in mind that decision making about location is a part 
of the master planning of government plant. 

Locational Factors 

The management of an administrative agency has to make two kinds 
of decisions about the geographical location of its activities. Regard¬ 
less of the availability of funds with which to construct plant, an 
agency must house the activities for which it is currently responsible. 
This may mean the use of rented facilities rather than of facilities 
owned and operated by government itself. The question of the use 
of rented facilities will often depend upon the policy of a particular 
governmental jurisdiction. Frequently administrative agencies have no 
choice except to rent office facilities. The fact that the Federal gov¬ 
ernment for economic reasons has refused to construct new office 
buildings since the beginning of World War II has meant that Fed¬ 
eral government agencies have had to rent office space both in the 
nations capital and in various centers throughout the United States. 
The fact that state governments find it difficult to finance state office 
buildings has compelled many state agencies to occupy rented office 
facilities. The fact that many city governments have had such a lim¬ 
ited borrowing capacity needed for many different activities has again 

required municipal departments to rent office space. 

On the other hand, many specialized types of government facilities 
can scarcely be rented. This is true of fire stations, schoolhouses, hos¬ 
pitals for the mentally ill, penitentiaries, military air bases, and atomic 
energy plants. When confronted with the necessity for facilities of a 
special nature, government has no choice except to build those which 

are urgently required. 
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The locational problem differs also somewhat with the nature of 
the government involved. In the Federal government, administrative 
agencies must decide in what states and also in what communities 
to locate their offices or other facilities. State administrative agencies 
similarly must decide in what counties and in what cities or towns 
to locate their offices and other plant. The administrative agencies of 
municipal governments are circumscribed by local government bound¬ 
ary requirements, but nevertheless have a choice about the particular 
sections of a city in which to locate needed facilities. For our pur¬ 
pose here we shall consider first the problem of Federal and state 
administrative agencies in deciding the location in which to place 
their activities. Thereafter we may notice the special problems of 
municipal government in accommodating its own as well as the plant 

facilities of other governmental jurisdictions. 

Whether a Federal or state administrative agency is planning to 
construct new offices or other facilities, or to rent space required to 
carry on its existing program, it confronts several common locational 
considerations. A number of these factors may be termed “technical 

in nature. Certain other factors are political. 

As we have discussed previously in considering the organizational 

problems of field offices, work load is a major factor in deciding upon 
the geographical area of field offices and upon the center of the area. 
Such considerations as the availability and convenience of transporta¬ 
tion and communication facilities may also influence the selection of 
places for field offices. The state of the labor market is another major 
factor, as well as the availability of rental facilities or land for con¬ 
struction. Thus, the Federal government during World War II en¬ 
deavored to locate as many of its military facilities as possible on 
land already owned by the Federal government because such land 
was immediately available without cost. These technical considera¬ 
tions are quite evident and well known. 

Political considerations may also influence the selection of local of¬ 
fices. Many legislators are disposed to believe that special plant fa¬ 
cilities should be widely distributed geographically throughout the 
various sections of a state or throughout the various states of the 
nation. Sometimes a legislator who has been especially active in spon¬ 
soring some new legislation feels that he should have a voice in the 
location of the new offices required, or at least that his own commu¬ 
nity should enjoy the benefit of such an office. From the point of 
view of general relations with the legislature, administrative agencies 
find it advantageous to have offices widely scattered geographically, 
since legislators tend to be particularly interested in the work of agen- 
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cies whole local operations they have had some occasion to observe. 

All these factors influence management judgment in the selection of 
locations for the physical plant needed in performing administrative 
activities. 

A new factor has emerged in the last twenty or thirty years in this 
country in the location of public facilities within urban areas. Urban 
congestion has become one of the outstanding physical problems of 
modem living. Most large urban communities endeavor to control their 
physical characteristics through municipal planning. One of the tech¬ 
niques of such planning is careful selection of sites to be occupied 
by public facilities. This applies not only to the location of facilities 
of local government but to the location of state and Federal govern¬ 
ment facilities within the boundary lines of a community. The War 
Department, for example, relieved the congestion of downtown Wash¬ 
ington when it located the Pentagon Building across the Potomac 
River in 1941. Here parking space could be provided for 8,000 auto¬ 
mobiles. At the same time a good deal of new construction of roads 
and a considerable rearrangement of local transportation facilities were 
required in order to accommodate the new location. More and more. 
Federal and state agencies must locate their facilities within an urban 
community in terms of the municipality’s own conception of desirable 
future growth. More than this. Federal and state agencies must think 
in terms of the impact of their operations upon local community con¬ 
gestion. Indeed, during World War II the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget operated an interagency committee on congested production 
areas in order to direct special attention by administrative agencies 
to a concern for the effect their work was having upon local commu¬ 
nities. Since the end of World War II the Federal government has 
appropriated funds to aid school districts whose educational load has 
been sizably increased as a result of the presence of Federal military 
or other installations within their immediate vicinity. 

In addition, municipal planners have come to realize that the loca¬ 
tion of public facilities has much to do with trends in land use. New 
school facilities in a section of a city may encourage more people to 
live in that section. Improvement in transportation facilities may have 
the same consequence. The location of a large government plant in 
a particular part of the city may encourage many people to build or 
purchase homes in that vicinity. For these reasons administrative agen¬ 
cies need to consult carefully with local planning groups in selecting 
sites for the construction of needed physical facilities. 
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Financing Capital Plant 

ext ent of any current program for constructing new facilities 

for administrative agencies depends upon budget or fiscal policy de- 
f kions of a government. For example, there was a great upswing in 
vprnment construction activities during the 1930’s because o the 
digression. In order to contribute to employment, and especially to 
the revival of the industries supplying construction materials, it was 
Federal government policy to expand its construction of needed piant 
facilities and to grant funds to state and local governments to do the 
same The result was that in a few years many administrative agen¬ 
cies acquired plant improvements at a rate not previously expenencec 

m World War II brought a decided change in this situation. General 
construction grants to state and local government came to an end. 
Federal government construction was concentrated on the exclusive 
end of providing the facilities needed to prosecute the war. And Fed- 
^ government control. over .he distribution ot building ma.en.ls 
meant that state and local governments had to curtail their own con 
struction work substantially. At the end of the war some state gov¬ 
ernments had accumulated budget surpluses which were then used to 
finance new construction. Many local governments had accumulated 
borrowing capacity which enabled them to launch new construction. 
The Federal government then decided to restrict its own construction 
work in order to let these other activities go forward. Otherwise the 
inflationary pressures in the construction field would have resulted m 
an even more decided price rise. Even so, there were many kinds of 
projects which could not be postponed, such as veterans hospitals, 

atomic energy plants, and multipurpose dams. 

In the end the amount to be spent on new plant depends upon the 

budget situation of a government. Since most local government p an 
development is financed by borrowing, the debt capacity of the loca 
government in any year largely determines how much may be spent 
for schools, hospitals, sewer plant, bridges and streets, and other fa¬ 
cilities Local government expenditures for capital improvements are 
generally controlled today through an annual capital budget and a 
four- or five-year capital improvement plan. In 18 states there is a 
rigid constitutional prohibition against state debt. 1 As a result in these 

i These states are Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Loui¬ 
siana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon ' 

vania Texas West Virginia, and Wisconsin. This information is taken from H. . 
Allen* State Public Finance and State Institutions of Higher Educa * l °" tn e 
United States (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), pp. 151-15Z. 
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states new capital plant must be appropriated for out of current tax 
revenues or must be authorized by specific amendment to the state 
constitution. In another 17 states borrowing is possible only after ap¬ 
proval by the voters in a referendum. 2 In the remaining 13 states the 
legislature may borrow as it sees fit. 3 All states have a traditional op¬ 
position to the borrowing of funds. In consequence, most new con¬ 
struction has to be squeezed out of current revenues unless there is 
widespread willingness to authorize state debt for this purpose. 

In the Federal government the national legislature may tax or bor¬ 
row as the legislature sees fit, but capital expenditures are authorized 
on much the same basis as current operating expenditures. This means 
that the cost of new plant must take its chances in the annual budget 
along with requests for current operating needs. In a time of full em¬ 
ployment and an unbalanced Federal budget, construction projects are 
likely to receive a double scrutiny. 

As we commented earlier in connection with budgeting, it has not 
been easy to resolve the question of how government may finance its 
capital-plant requirements in an orderly and regular fashion. It be¬ 
comes increasingly evident that administrative agencies will have to 
plan their plant needs over a considerable period of time and can 
expect to obtain legislative approval of only a small portion in any 
single fiscal year or period. 

Operation of Plant 

In those buildings which government owns, and sometimes in rented 
quarters, plant operations and maintenance become major considera¬ 
tions. Although the owners or managers of rented facilities may pro¬ 
vide plant operation and maintenance, occasionally a government 
agency may find it more economical to assume full responsibility for 
this work. 

When government facilities such as military posts, hospitals, pris¬ 
ons, and state universities are located away from a large urban com¬ 
munity or when they are large in size, an agency may own and oper¬ 
ate its own power plant and other utilities. The proper operation of 
these utility services then becomes one of the special tasks of in¬ 
ternal service; a plant engineer and utility workers must be employed 
to perform this work. 

2 These states are Arkansas, California, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 

Island, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 

s These states are Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 

Utah, and Vermont. 
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The major problem which arises in connection with these utility 
services is periodic consideration of whether such services can be more 
economically provided by the public utility servicing the area or by 
the administrative agency itself. When government plant is located in 
a relatively isolated area, there may be no choice. When government 
plant is located in a large urban area, a choice may be available. 
Thus, for example, the Board of Transportation, operating the New 
York City subway system, for many years generated its own electrical 
power. Subsequently it abandoned this arrangement in favor of ob¬ 
taining its power supply from the public utility serving the area when 
it was found that this power could be provided at a cheaper rate. 

Apart from utility services, the other major plant-operating problem 
is that of maintenance. Plant maintenance involves not only the daily 
or periodic cleaning of plant facilities but also the repair of plant. It 
is this last item which is most likely to suffer in government operations. 
Because there are so many urgent demands for the use of government 
funds, management is frequently tempted to contract the scope of 
plant maintenance operations in order to have funds with which to 
render essential public services. Such deferred maintenance continued 
over a long period of time, however, can become a serious matter. 
The failure to maintain plant in a good state of repair may mean 
large expenditures of a capital nature within a few years* time. In¬ 
adequate maintenance, indeed, is a form of capital consumption which 
may not be apparent immediately but which sooner or later means 

inadequate or impaired service to the public. 

Because government does not charge depreciation upon its capital 
plant, there is all the more reason to try to keep plant in good work¬ 
ing condition. Replacement costs mount over a long period of time. 
Even so, many structures can have a considerable period of useful 
life if they are properly maintained. On the other hand, maintenance 
of facilities which are completely obsolete may be a waste of public 
funds. Here is a matter of delicate balance which management must 

decide. 

Recently, in various administrative agencies it has become regular 
practice to lay out a comprehensive maintenance plan so that essen¬ 
tial replacement of parts of a structure can be accomplished over a 
period of several years. Thus roof replacement may be scheduled for 
one year, replacement of heating equipment for another year, replace¬ 
ment of plumbing and wiring for another year, and replacement of 
window sashes for still another year. Such careful programing of main¬ 
tenance work is essential in order to ensure proper care of government 

plant 
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Miscellaneous Items 

Most government construction is done on a contract basis. Services 
of architects, engineers, and builders are obtained by contracting with 
private individuals and firms to perform the desired work. On rare 
occasions public works agencies of government may find it economi¬ 
cally feasible to undertake some capital construction project on a 
“force-account” basis. This means that the government agency buys 
all necessary construction supplies and undertakes to build structures 
with its own regular operating employees or with workers especially 
recruited for the project. 

Prevailing practice favors the contract as against the force-account 
method of public construction. It is not economical for government 
agencies to maintain large-scale construction personnel and equip¬ 
ment when the volume of such construction work is likely to fluctu¬ 
ate. Moreover, since the construction industry is primarily organized 
as a private enterprise in our society, it is more feasible for govern¬ 
ment to contract for construction services rather than to operate its 
own competing construction business. Indeed there is much evidence 
to suggest that the contractual arrangement provides greater efficiency 
and superior service to that which would be available on a force- 
account basis. But sometimes it is feasible to build small structures 
and to lay out parks on a force-account basis. 

Prevailing constitutional doctrine provides that no government may 
tax the instrumentalities of another government. Federal and state gov¬ 
ernment facilities do not pay property taxes to local government. Since 
local units of government must depend primarily on the general prop¬ 
erty tax to finance local government services, such tax exemption may 
become burdensome when state and Federal governments own large 
tracts of land. This is especially true if the activities carried on by the 
state or Federal governments increase the burden upon local services 
such as schools, recreation facilities, water supply, health, police and 
fire protection. As a result some administrative agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral government and of state governments have found it desirable to 
make payments to local units of government in lieu of taxes. This 
practice is being followed, for example, by some state universities. It 
is being followed by the Tennessee Valley Authority in the operation 
of its power-generated facilities throughout the region. The growth of 
Federal grants to state governments and the increase of state funds 
granted to local governments may in a sense be regarded as an off¬ 
set to the cost which may arise from Federal and state government 
activities in a particular area. The difficulty is that these grants are 
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jilted for other reasons than the presence of Federal or state 
hvsical facilities in a particular locality. Accordingly, there is ample 
? plication for the practice of administrative agencies of making pay- 
* US ts to local governments in lieu of taxes. Such payments become 
^item of current operating expense and simply increase the total 
b dget needs of an administrative agency. For this reason manage- 
^nt avoids such payments if it is at all possible to do so. It is ap- 
111 rent that this problem of payment in lieu of taxation is likely to 
become more and more troublesome in the years ahead. 

It must be evident even from so general a review that plant prob¬ 
lems are a major concern for management, one requiring constant and 
careful attention. Management practices in capital-plant planning and 
in plant operation and maintenance are only beginning to catch up 
with the urgent needs in this field of internal service. Much remains 

to be done. 
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Adequate supply of government activities is a must. Little if any work 
can be performed if the equipment and materials essential to the job 
are missing, or are only partly at hand. Thus management finds it 
necessary to ensure that all operating units have enough supplies with 
which to perform their assigned tasks. 

But too much supply can be as troublesome as too little. An excess 
quantity of equipment or materials means storage costs to care for 
the items not being used. Large inventories mean that operating funds 
are tied up in supplies and cannot be used for other purposes. Nor 
can a government agency dispose of its inventories with the same ease 
that is available to private enterprise. Once a government inventory 
is accumulated, it remains on hand until an elaborate process of de¬ 
claring supplies excess and of arranging their disposal has been com¬ 
pleted. Thus the supply problem of management is to have available 
enough but not too much of the equipment and materials employed 
in carrying out the work of an agency. 

Indeed, all phases of supply activity are complicated in the public 
service by the extensive laws and regulations governing them. A good 
deal of experience over many years has revealed that supply is a gov¬ 
ernment activity subject to political favoritism, chicanery, and outright 
graft. For this reason legislatures have seen fit to surround the actual 
purchase of supplies with many safeguards. 

On the other hand, administrative agencies themselves have not 
been overly careful in the past in their stock management practices. 
Supplies once issued become the responsibility of the operating unit 
to use wisely and well. Often too little attention has been given to 
rates of consumption and to actual use made of equipment and mate¬ 
rials. Sometimes government agencies fail to maintain inventory rec¬ 
ords of equipment with a considerable period of useful life once an 

376 
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item passes from a central storehouse into the hands of an operating 
agency. Yet such equipment is not only a government asset but might 
perhaps be used more effectively if transferred to another agency. 

In 1949 a task force for the Hoover Commission endeavored to 
make some estimates of the supply and equipment operations of the 
Federal government, excluding those of the military departments. An¬ 
nual supply purchases then ran around 6.5 billion dollars a year; cur¬ 
rent inventories in the District of Columbia alone were estimated at 
nearly 10 million dollars; and some 20,000 employees were engaged 
in supply activities. 1 

The supply report prepared for the Hoover Commission called em¬ 
phatic attention to various “obstacles” in the way of an effective sup¬ 
ply system. First of all, interpretations of the law relating to the award 
of contracts had been so narrowly construed by the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral as to prevent satisfactory supply of administrative needs. Second, 
personnel standards and practices had failed to recognize the impor¬ 
tance of the supply activity and had not encouraged the recruitment 
or retention of able persons for this work. Third, budget and appro¬ 
priation practices had discouraged careful supply procedures. Required 
funds had to be “guesstimated” almost two years in advance, elabo¬ 
rate justifications prepared, and extensive explanations given to the 
legislature. The sums for supply thus obtained were naturally re¬ 
garded as the agency’s to spend up to the limit. Fourth, agency rec¬ 
ords of supply consumption and costs had been inadequately main¬ 
tained. Fifth, the records on purchase orders and payments had been 
especially voluminous. The same procedure and same documentation 
was required for the purchase of supplies costing $101 as for sup¬ 
plies costing 1 million dollars. Finally, the report called attention to 
the fact that a single statute passed during the Civil War governed 
purchasing procedure, while no legislation applied to such matters as 
storage and issue, traffic management, standard specifications, and 
commodity cataloguing. Yet there were 360 special statutes on the 
disposal of property. 2 

One result of the work of the Hoover Commission was the pas¬ 
sage by the Federal government of the Federal Property and Admin¬ 
istrative Services Act of 1949, approved June 30 of that year. This 
law was amended by acts of Sept. 5, 1950, Oct. 31, 1951, and July 
12, 1952. In this legislation Congress declared that it was its intent 

1 Task Force Report on the Federal Supply System , Appendix B, prepared for 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 2-3. 

2 Ibid., pp. 6-16. 
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to provide for an “economical and efficient” system for the procure¬ 
ment and supply of personal (as distinct from “real”) property and 
nonpersonal services. The law then created a General Services Ad- 
ministration. The new agency was responsible for procurement, pub¬ 
lic buildings administration, and records management. The law then 
proceeded to set forth general provisions regulating the purchase of 
supplies, property management, property utilization, property disposal 
and property surveys and cataloguing. The result was a simplified 
and comprehensive law on property management in the Federal gov¬ 
ernment. Similar legislation might well be considered by state and 
local governments. 

Inventory Control 

Property management does not begin with purchasing but rather 
with the supply planning which necessarily precedes any procurement. 
An administrative agency requires systematic information about re¬ 
quirements for equipment and materials needed for future operations. 
These data are usually computed on the basis of consumption expe¬ 
rience as revealed by inventory turnover, but some periodic check 
into actual use of issued supplies is desirable. Most civilian agencies 
do not store equipment except in unusual circumstances. Storage oper¬ 
ations are confined to materials for which there is a fairly consistent 
demand. Sometimes items are carried in stock which are obtainable 
from the supplier without delay. When supplies are stored, stock levels 
determine reorder needs. It is not unusual for agencies to try to carry 
too large a stock inventory, which means undue storage costs as well 
as the danger of accumulating obsolete items. 

Management needs to give continuing attention to the supply-plan¬ 
ning and inventory-control practices of the agency. Data about quan¬ 
tities of supplies needed in performing work of a given magnitude, 
about quantities of supplies on hand, about desirable size of the cur¬ 
rent inventory, and about consumption trends are all necessary in or¬ 
der to determine actual procurement. Inventory control also requires 
a careful cataloguing of the items which an agency consumes. Under- 
or overbuying of supplies depends upon the careful supply planning 
which precedes it. The fact that there is no profit motive at work in 
the public service means that management must find compensating 
influences to check any disposition to stock an unnecessarily large 
quantity of supplies. 3 

8 Cf. A Federal Inventory Control System , Report of the Joint Property Account¬ 
ing Staff (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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Purchasing 

Apart from centralized procurement in order to promote buying in 
large quantities, the principal concerns in government purchasing in¬ 
volve specifications, competitive bidding, and open-end contracts. An¬ 
other organizational issue is whether government purchasing should 
locate buying offices in major marketing centers or in the central seat 
of government operations. 

If a government buys in large quantities at any one time, certain 
small suppliers may be precluded from bidding since they cannot pro¬ 
vide such large amounts. For this reason, some spreading of purchase 
operations over time and by various areas may prove advantageous. 
In addition, if an agency seeks supply sources near the major points 
of consumption, extra transportation costs may be avoided. 

The specifications fixed for the supplies desired, not only in quan¬ 
tity and delivery time but in performance standards, may determine 
the potential number of suppliers. In general, government avoids buy¬ 
ing by brand name and endeavors to set forth general qualitative re¬ 
quirements. Sometimes a few minor adjustments in specifications may 
enable more suppliers to compete. Just how far a government agency 
should go in altering specification is a troublesome matter, since there 
is always the question whether or not the alteration actually affects 
performance. Increasingly, government agencies have endeavored to 
develop standard specifications for numerous common items of pur¬ 
chase which will accord with general manufacturing and trade stand¬ 
ards. 

Competitive bidding is a more or less standard legal requirement 
in all government jurisdictions. In order to avoid political favoritism 
in awarding supply contracts, those agencies having procurement au¬ 
thority are required to advertise for bids, to open bids at a specified 
time and place where any person may attend, and to award the con¬ 
tract to the “lowest responsible bidder.” This term “responsible” may 
sometimes create an opportunity for trouble; the government auditor 
may consider the administrative interpretation of “responsible” as “un¬ 
satisfactory.” The 1949 legislation of the Federal government required 
advertising of bids except in case of emergency, contracts for profes¬ 
sional services, research contracts with universities, medical supplies, 
research contracts with corporations, and certain other contingencies 
including reasons of national security. In addition, no bidding was 
required for items under $1,000 in cost. The law further stated that 
advertisements for bids should be made in “sufficient time,” and that 
specification and invitations to bid should be such as to permit “full 
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and free competition.” All bids have to be “publicly opened at a 
specified time and place.” If an administrator determines that all the 
bids are contrary to the public interest, no contract may be awarded. 
In the contingency circumstances specified by the law, an agency may 
negotiate terms and prices. 

Most purchasing offices maintain bidders’ lists of potential suppliers 
and endeavor to promote new sources of supply when this can be 
done fairly. Prices are studied continuously, and when possible gov¬ 
ernment purchasing is timed to fit market fluctuations in demand. 
The Federal government has experimented extensively in contracts 
for standard items which fix prices but not quantities. These “open- 
end contracts have proved advantageous in avoiding excess stockage 
and in ensuring immediate supply of needed items. 

Prompt payment on purchase deliveries may usually result in cash 
discounts. This is an incentive for eliminating “red tape” in processing 
receiving reports, preparing vouchers, and writing checks. 

Storage and Issue of Supplies 

There are many technicalities today in effective warehouse manage¬ 
ment. Storage problems are many, from proper identification of items 
(complete and parts), desirable layout (by nomenclature, by number, 
or by bin size), consolidation of space requirements, and proper pro¬ 
tection, to packing and packaging and satisfactory shipping sequence 
(last in, first out versus first in, first out). We mentioned earlier the 
great improvements which have taken place in warehousing methods 
in recent years, especially as the result of the palletized load and the 
fork-lift truck. These technical aspects of storage and issue are the 
province of personnel specially trained in warehousing techniques. 

The major storage concerns for the top management of an agency, 
however, are two or three items in particular. The first is to consolidate 
the number of storage points in a few major centers of supply. The 
more storage points an agency operates, the larger are the inventories 
it must maintain and the higher the costs of its storage operations. In 
1949 the Hoover Commission task force report on Federal supply re¬ 
ported that six major civilian agencies maintained a total of 748 differ¬ 
ent storage facilities. 4 It seemed obvious that this was too many differ¬ 
ent storage points. In the second place, the warehouse is the key point 
in the maintenance of inventory records and in proper stock control. 
Unless stock records are fully and promptly posted to reflect all re- 


4 Task Force Report on the Federal Supply System , p. 55. 
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ceipts and issues, and unless the stock records are used in determining 
consumption experience and purchase requirements, an agency has 
failed in proper stock control. In the third place, a great deal of ware¬ 
house space may quickly be consumed by unused or little used equip¬ 
ment and materials. Some careful check is needed periodically in order 
to find out how much stock an agency is keeping in its warehouses 
which is obsolete or of such unlikely usefulness as no longer to justify 
warehousing. Disposal of excess property is a troublesome business in 
government, since it usually involves efforts to make sure that other 
agencies do not need the items and then requires competitive bidding 
for the actual sale. But these complications do not justify a manage¬ 
ment attitude of indifference to the disposal of unneeded supplies. 

Maintenance of equipment and materials is a problem closely allied 
to storage. Most warehouses operated on any sizable scale are likely 
to have some kind of shop facilities incorporated within them. Sup¬ 
plies stored for any length of time may require periodic inspection of 
their condition and some maintenance work. Equipment no longer 
needed by a particular office may be returned to a warehouse; some 
maintenance effort may permit reuse of this same equipment. Manage¬ 
ment needs to be alert to the possibility that its maintenance opera¬ 
tions, such as of motor vehicles, may be separated from its major stor¬ 
age activity, such as of spare parts. Duplicating maintenance and 
storage work may result, with consequent increases in cost. 

The issue of supplies from storage points presents a problem in traffic 
management. The fewer the number of major storage points and the 
greater the items stocked, the more economy may be possible in con¬ 
solidating shipments. In 1949 the Hoover Commission task force re¬ 
ported that 20 per cent of Federal government shipments involved 
commodities not ordinarily shipped by private commercial companies. 
Unless a government agency took the proper steps to obtain special 
quotations of shipping rates on these supplies “such shipments will 
move at unreasonably high commercial rates.” 5 The rate structure for 
freight haulage is an intricate matter and requires continuing careful 
attention by large shippers. In this respect an administrative agency 
of government is in no different a situation vis-a-vis the common car¬ 
riers, and especially the railroads, than a private commercial shipper. 
The careful routing of government traffic, the consolidation of ship¬ 
ping into carload lots except in emergency cases, and constant scrutiny 
of shipping costs are primary concerns of traffic management. 

e lbid. t p. 75. 
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Utilization of Supplies 

The subject is so important that the utilization of equipment and 
materials may well be mentioned again. Agencies have first of all to 
differentiate between consumable supplies such as paper, ink, and 
pencils and durable equipment such as desks, typewriters, and auto¬ 
mobiles. This latter equipment has a limited useful life, to be sure, 
but that life should be several years. Although periodic replacement 
is necessary, during the useful life of any durable equipment manage¬ 
ment needs to give careful attention to its full utilization. If this is 
not done, supply requirements mount. 

Many government agencies apparently do not keep a careful inven¬ 
tory of their durable equipment, lack a definite replacement program, 
and fail to check actual use made of the equipment in the hands of 
operating units. Once equipment is issued, the receiving office tends 
to regard the property as its own peculiar possession rather than as 
government property. The use made of the equipment is then consid¬ 
ered the individual concern of the unit where it is assigned rather 
than a legitimate interest of an agency as a whole. The cultivation of 
the desired attitude toward government property among all personnel 
is one of the real challenges to management. 

Printing and Reproduction 

The internal service of printing and reproduction need not detain 
us more than the moment necessary to emphasize once more that the 
volume of such activity in the government service is a sensitive matter 
indeed. Legislative and external critics are properly alert at all times 
to discover any attempt which may be construed as promoting a 
monopoly of government power. In the Federal government admin¬ 
istrative agencies are forbidden to operate their own printing establish¬ 
ments except when authorized specifically to do so in special circum¬ 
stances, such as in the printing of maps. State and local government 
agencies usually purchase printing as they would any other service 
within the limits of their available appropriation. 

But although administrative agencies may not or do not operate 
their own printing establishments, more and more they have tended 
to acquire their own reproduction centers for mimeograph, multilith, 
and photo-offset processes. The costs of operating these reproduction 
centers, moreover, do not appear in the agency budget as printing 
but are incorporated in the requirements for personal services (the 
operators of the equipment), and for supplies (the necessary equip¬ 
ment and materials). The actual cost of maintaining this activity is 
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known to management only if special attention is given internally to 
segregating these cost items. 

The need for such reproduction centers in a large administrative 
agency is unquestionable. Staff communication, the preparation of 
many internally used forms, and even proper communication with the 
public may depend upon the ready availability of an internal repro¬ 
duction service. But the possibility of abuse, or even more likely of an 
unnecessary large volume of reproduction work, must constantly be 
faced. Management needs some devices for controlling the quantity 
of work undertaken by these internal reproduction centers. Such con¬ 
trol may be exercised by giving specific approval to each individual 
piece of material desired for reproduction by an operating unit, or 
by giving a reproduction allotment to each agency and running the 
central service by a transfer of funds. This last is a complicated book¬ 
keeping method of operation but has the advantage of imposing limits 
upon reproduction while leaving some discretion in selection of items 
to the operating unit. In either case, departmental and agency manage¬ 
ment in the public service is well advised to keep its reproduction 
activities under careful scrutiny. 

Transportation and Communication 

What has just been said about reproduction may also be said about 
transportation. Government agencies purchase passenger transporta¬ 
tion service from common carriers. The sums appropriated for travel 
therefore limit the total volume of moving about which an agency 
may authorize. Management in turn must allot these travel funds to 
the various operating units of the agency. The problem of equitable 
distribution and the necessity for deciding what is essential travel re¬ 
quire some definite management policy. 

On the other hand, an agency may seek to meet some of its travel 
needs by acquiring its own means of transportation, especially passen¬ 
ger automobiles. As we have noted, this is a practice which legislators 
tend to suspect. On the other hand, much administrative work de¬ 
pends upon the adequate availability of ready transportation, and this 
the passenger automobile provides, especially in a local community. 
Administrative agencies are usually expected to justify their operation 
of passenger automobiles carefully and thoroughly. Proper use records 
then become doubly important, both to prevent abuse of the service 
and to explain the need for the service at appropriation time. 

Both internal and external communication by government agencies 
depend ordinarily upon use of the mail and of the telephone. Federal 
administrative agencies in the past have enjoyed the “franking” priv- 
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ilege of sending mail without the purchase of postage stamps. For 
a time after World War II Congress experimented with a requirement 
that every agency include postage in its appropriation request and 
so buy postal service from the Post Office Department as state and 
local administrative agencies do. The experiment was dropped, how¬ 
ever, within a year because agencies submitted large budget requests 
for postage and began to complain about an undue restriction upon 
communication. It seemed simpler to return to the former franking 
practice. In 1953 further attention was given to the possibility of hav- 
ing Federal agencies pay for their mail service. The administrative 

agencies of state and local governments do not enjoy the benefits of 
free mail service. 

Telephone service is a purchasable item for all government agen¬ 
cies. In all larger governmental jurisdictions it is customary for most 
administrative agencies to operate their own private branch exchange 
(PBX) or mechanical switching equipment. With the private branch 
exchange the telephone may be used for internal communication at 
a monthly equipment rental charge plus direct operating cost (the 
internal operators). Incoming calls can be handled without additional 
cost other than adequacy of the private branch exchange. Outside 
calls by personnel of the administrative agency represent a cost to 
the agency charged by the telephone company. 

Many agencies have installed mechanical switching equipment 
because it lowers the personnel cost of operating a private branch 
exchange. But this almost at once results in a sizable increase in the 
number of outside telephone calls made from within an agency, since 
anyone can dial for an outside connection. There is no way to trace 
the volume of such outside calls to individual telephone stations under 
this method. When an agency installs mechanical switching equip¬ 
ment, it must be prepared to face the prospect of an increase in its 
telephone charges for outside service. 

The major management problems in so far as telephone service is 
concerned are these: What type of service does the agency require for 
its work, and what personnel of the agency should have an individual 
telephone? These are not easy questions to answer. They may demand 
a good deal of internal study and even some external consultation with 
both the telephone company and independent advisers. Certainly care¬ 
ful study is necessary when telephone costs suddenly go up with no 
corresponding increase in agency personnel and work load, or when 
complaints arise from employees or outside that the service is slow. 
Needless to say, any sizable expansion in the work of an administra¬ 
tive agency also means attention to available communication service. 
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An individual employee needs “station equipment” whenever it will 
enable him to do his assigned work with greater speed or greater vol¬ 
ume. This increase must necessarily be balanced with the cost in¬ 
volved. Unfortunately, the telephone is such a common instrument 
that its availability is considered a general privilege of employment. 
It may even be regarded as an indication of status and prestige within 
an organization. Few employees are ever informed about the costs 
entailed in providing the service. Intelligent sharing of stations is the 
commonest form of telephone economy. Sharing the same telephone 
line or connection is another form of economy. 

There are several types of supplemental switching equipment which 
may be used, such as the cut-off for an extension station, the “hold- 
call” device, intercommunication, and multiline arrangements. It is 
just as important to have sufficient telephone service as to avoid hav¬ 
ing too much. Only examination of the needs of the individual situa¬ 
tion and the “tailoring” of the service to the situation can solve the 
problem of necessary service. 

The problem then remains of telephone “discipline,” of keeping the 
volume of use within anticipated needs and of scrutinizing all requests 
for change in service. The major need is to inculcate in employees 
the understanding that the telephone is not a matter of personal con¬ 
venience but of official business, and must be treated as such. There 
are also certain essentials of telephone courtesy which all members of 
an office force should be taught and expected to observe. 6 

In special circumstances an administrative agency may rely upon 
other means of communication than the two common forms of mail 
and telephone. But special requirements of the administrative activity 
are necessary in order to justify use of the two-way radio (as in police 
and fire work), teletype communication, special cable and wireless 
services, and other unique signaling devices. These need not require 
our attention here. 

One further aspect of communication work does deserve mention. 
Many administrative agencies set up a message center for both incom¬ 
ing mail and incoming telephone calls. It may be worthwhile in cer¬ 
tain instances to “log-in” all incoming messages in order to check the 
time required to answer public inquiries or to ensure that every in¬ 
coming letter gets a response. Such a message center may be some¬ 
what expensive to operate; it is indispensable in a large office with 

6 In making these observations the author has drawn partly upon a management 
bulletin of the Federal Bureau of the Budget entitled Telephone Service: Basic 
Elements of Necessity and Use (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947). 
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a great volume of incoming mail addressed to the agency as such and 

not to specific employees. Obviously, too, prompt distribution of mail 
is necessary if it is to obtain prompt response. 

Records Management 

As government expanded the size of its activities, the problem of 
handling its records suddenly emerged as having overwhelming pro¬ 
portions. By 1948 it was estimated that the Federal government had 
accumulated about 18.5 million cubic feet of records, all but 4 million 
of which had grown since 1932. This amount of space was the equiv¬ 
alent of six Pentagon Buildings. Moreover, it cost 27 million dollars 
a year just to provide the space to house government records. If all 
these records were kept in four-drawer filing cabinets, it would have 

required 154 million dollars just in initial cost to contain such a vol¬ 
ume. 7 

One reason why the magnitude of government records has grown 
so rapidly has been the increased use of mechanical office equipment. 
Thanks to these machines, it is possible to reproduce more papers 
than ever before at relatively low cost. But if these new quantities 
of paper records are not properly handled, which means disposing of 
the bulk of them, records become mountainous. 

The solution to this situation has been the development and instal¬ 
lation of a modern program of records management. The objective of 
such a program is to establish standards and controls for record mak¬ 
ing and record keeping, selective records preservation, scheduled dis¬ 
posal, and transfer of records to records centers. In 1950 Congress 
added a new Title V to the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, known as the Federal Records Act, approved 
Sept. 5, 1950. This legislation directed the General Services Adminis¬ 
trator to provide for the economical and efficient management of Fed¬ 
eral records by developing and promoting standards and techniques 
for maintaining records “deemed appropriate for preservation” and 
for disposing of records “of temporary value.” In addition, the Ad¬ 
ministrator was directed to promote the economical utilization of 
space and equipment needed for servicing and storing records. The 
Administrator was given authority to inspect or survey the record 
holdings of all Federal administrative agencies, and to set up records 
centers for the storage of retained records. The head of each admin- 

7 Task Force Report on Records Management , Appendix C, prepared for the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Wash¬ 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 2—4. 
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istrative department and agency was directed by the law to “establish 
and maintain” an active, continuing program for the economical and 
efficient management of the records of an agency. 

The records problem can conveniently be divided into two parts. 
One phase of records administration has to do with the survey of cur¬ 
rent and noncurrent records already accumulated to determine what 
may be disposed of and what it is desirable or necessary to retain. 8 No 
ready standards exist for making such determinations. Under Federal 
legislation approved July 7, 1943, no records may be disposed of or 
destroyed without approval of the Archivist of the United States and 
of Congress (through a committee of each house). The Archivist is 
expected to take custody of records deemed to have “historical or other 
value.” Certain other records, such as purchase orders, must be kept 
for a period of time specified by statute. The customary practice is 
to discard records which are an obvious duplication of other records 
and then to retain the remainder. But by segregating current from 
noncurrent files and by storing noncurrent files away from the active 
seat of administrative operations, substantial economies are achieved. 

The task force for the Hoover Commission estimated that 90 per 
cent of the cost of records space and maintenance could be saved by 
a transfer of noncurrent records from office space into well-planned 
records centers. One file cabinet in office space cost $29 a year to main¬ 
tain; the same contents could be preserved one year in a storage center 
for $2.15. Military records centers set up during World War II found 
that they could achieve a turnover in records of from one-fourth to 
one-third a year by continuous screening. 9 

The second phase of records management is to control the current 
accumulation of records in order to cut down on the volume of re¬ 
tained records needed for current use. This can be done by eliminating 
widespread and unessential duplication of filed materials, by micro¬ 
filming as a labor saving device in duplicating necessary records, by 
reducing the number of carbons and forms prepared and temporarily 
retained, and by eliminating unnecessary reports. This requires active 
attention by management to ensure that other prescribed practices 
are being fully employed. 10 

8 On the procedure of such a records survey or inventory see Homer L. Calkin, 
“Inventorying Files,” Public Administration Review, vol. 11 (Autumn, 1951), 
p. 242. 

9 Task Force Report on Records Management, pp. 15-17. 

10 Cf. Philip C. Brooks, Public Records Management, PAS Publication 103 (Chi¬ 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1949). 
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The Administrative Officer 

One final item of management organization must be mentioned in 
concluding this discussion. As we observed earlier, many administra¬ 
tive agencies have found it desirable to have a principal staff officer 
in charge of budgeting, personnel, management improvement, and 
the various internal services mentioned in this and the preceding chap¬ 
ter. Peculiar difficulties in the scope of authority for such an officer 
are likely to arise in a technical agency. For example, in a public- 
health department the department head and the principal staff super¬ 
visory positions as well as the heads of the operating units will be 
headed by public-health doctors or other professional personnel. But 
should the so-called “business” operations of management also be 
manned by medical personnel? Or should these posts be manned by 
men with training and experience in such fields as accounting, person¬ 
nel, building management, purchasing, or any of the other service 
activities? The same questions arise in a public university. The in¬ 
structional staff is expected to be made up of men and women specially 
educated for such duties. Shall the same sort of educational back¬ 
ground be required for the so-called “business affairs” of a university? 

There have been two good reasons for answering this practical 
question by saying that the business manager need not be a profes¬ 
sional in the subject matter of the agency. The first reason has to do 
with the shortage of professionally educated personnel in some fields, 
especially in medicine. To convert a doctor, for example, into an ad¬ 
ministrative officer handling internal budget, personnel, and service 
problems is a wastage of highly educated personnel needed to per¬ 
form the pressing substantive work of an agency. The second reason 
is that often persons with a different background from the profession¬ 
ally educated individuals doing the substantive work are better quali¬ 
fied to direct these operating and internal service activities on behalf 
of the chief administrator. Thus, professors educated in the humani¬ 
ties, the social sciences, and the natural sciences may take over the 
substantive administrative duties of a university having to do with 
supervising instruction, but a different kind of officer may be desired 
to handle the business affairs. 

The complication in this arrangement arises when the administra¬ 
tive officer becomes so influential that other professional personnel 
believe he is invading their prerogatives. There is no doubt but that 
an administrative officer can and should be influential in determining 
general policy. He often knows more about the agency as a whole 
than the individual operating heads. He may even know more about 
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the agency than the general administrator and his principal policy 
advisers. The reason is simple. Many professional persons hig y 
competent in their specialty rise to high administrative post without 
any experience or training in the common problems of management, 
without any knowledge of the range of problems we have been con¬ 
sidering in this volume. The kind of person who rises to top place as 
an administrative officer is much more likely to have had this peculiar 
kind of management training and experience. Moreover, in a large 
organization, the management specialist may easily acquire a sufficient 
working knowledge of the subject-matter specialty of the agency to 
make the intelligent broad decisions required of a general adminis¬ 
trator. 

It is unfortunate to find in government agencies, as one sometimes 
does, that a good deal of hostility has arisen between the general ad¬ 
ministrator and his policy advisers on the one hand and the admin¬ 
istrative or “business” officer on the other. Any kind of personality 
conflict in the top positions of an agency is to be deprecated. But the 
solution does not lie in trying to suppress or belittle the importance 
of the administrative officer. Rather the solution would seem to lie in 
the better education of top professional personnel in the problems of 
management, not so that they can take over the task of directing the 
details of budgeting, accounting, and internal services, but rather so 
that they may share the point of view of the administrative officer. 
Much conflict in administrative agencies is frequently the result of a 
failure in understanding between professional staff and administrative 

staff. 

As we have noted before, professional specialists tend to be enthu¬ 
siasts for their particular work. We would not want it otherwise. But 
at the same time these enthusiasts tend to be restive under the restric¬ 
tions imposed as a necessary condition of organized group life. There 
cannot be formal organization to achieve stated objectives without de¬ 
fined spheres of authority, without budget limitations upon the mag¬ 
nitude and scope of the work effort, without stated personnel policies 
and procedures, without the maintenance of plant, or without the 
provision of necessary supplies. Management is not just the planning 
and supervising of programs; it is equally the translation of group 
purpose into operations through an organized pattern of expected 
behavior and through budget direction. It is this second range of prob¬ 
lems, the subjects here identified as the common problems of operation 
and of internal services, which the professional specialist so seldom 
comprehends and the administrative officer understands only too well. 
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Management in any agency is a blending of an interest in the sub¬ 
stantive problems of policy and procedure with an interest in the 
mechanics of work operation and service. The general administrator 
needs to represent such a blending in his own person. His principal 
associates in program planning and supervision need to gain an under¬ 
standing of the operational and service difficulties. His principal asso¬ 
ciates in handling details of work operation and service need to par¬ 
ticipate in the enthusiasm for the end purposes the agency exists to 
serve. Thus only can the goals of group organization be achieved. 



CONCLUSION 




chapter 17 The Values of Management 


This volume has been concerned with the common problems which 
management in the public service must decide in conducting public 
affairs. We cannot conclude, however, without a few words about the 
ends of management. Our interest here has been perhaps best indi¬ 
cated by the subtitle: The Quest for Effective Performance. These 
words have suggested that the principal concern in public manage¬ 
ment is effectiveness, or efficiency, in the operation of public enter¬ 
prise. This is a firm conviction indeed of most persons who have writ¬ 
ten about administration. Luther Gulick has spoken of efficiency as 
the “single ultimate value in administration.” 1 Herbert Simon has been 
much concerned to demonstrate that rational behavior in administra¬ 
tion is primarily a calculation of means reasonably expected to realize 
a given end . 2 And Dwight Waldo has pointed out that economy and 
efficiency have been the twin beacons which have guided administra¬ 
tive reformers and writers in this country . 3 

But Waldo has also been critical of this trend. He has put his ob¬ 
jection succinctly: “We hold that efficiency cannot itself be a value.” 4 
He has pointed out that efficiency is concerned only with relationships, 
and that it must therefore be defined in terms of some purpose or end. 
He has then gone on to discuss the proposition that efficiency may be 
merely descriptive of proportions involved in the performance of some 
work, such as costs in manpower, machine-hours, and materials. His 

1 Luther H. Gulick, “Science, Values, and Public Administration,” in Luther H. 
Gulick and L. Urwick, eds.. Papers on the Science of Administration (New York: 
Institute of Public Administration, 1937), p. 193. 

2 Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 1947), 
especially Chap. III. 

3 Dwight Waldo, The^Administrative State (New York: Ronald, 1948), Chap. 

10 . 

*lbid., p. 202. 
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conclusion is that the “descriptive or objective notion of efficiency is 
valid and useful, but only within a framework of consciously held 
values. 6 Waldo then pleads for a hierarchy of purposes, a “pyramid 
of values, which should be explicit in the writing about public ad¬ 
ministration. But he does not himself endeavor to formulate those 
values. 

This is a challenge which every student of public administration 
must be willing to accept. In the past few years a number of persons 
have presented their tentative response. Robert Dahl has argued that 
the student of public administration cannot avoid a concern with 
ends.” 6 He has asserted that no science of administration would be 
possible until the place of normative values was made clear. In review¬ 
ing Waldo’s book, Arthur Macmahon sketched the study of public 
administration in terms which suggested the existence of an implicit 
value system. He spoke of “the special conditioning role of purpose,” 
of “the unique political context of public administration in each coun¬ 
try at any given time,” of how policy and program must condition 
structure and procedure, of “limited choice” in responding to admin¬ 
istrative situations, and of “common characteristics” of human be¬ 
havior. 7 These elements in administrative behavior were all subject to 
determination or evaluation in the light of value judgments. But Pro¬ 
fessor Macmahon did not go on to assert what these particular values 
might be. Emmette Redford has written that a “sense of the impor¬ 
tance of values needs to pervade the study of administration,” espe¬ 
cially because of the growing importance of administrative agencies 
in defining the public interest. 8 And in reviewing a decade of writing 
about public administration, Wallace Sayre observed that students and 
practitioners “had become more inquisitive about basic assumptions 
and preferences.” He observed further that heterodoxy rather than 
orthodoxy characterized the discussion of values, and that the debate 
was certainly not ended. But he was convinced that a sense of the 
importance of values had increased greatly in recent years. 9 

Yet even in 1950 a major text in public administration proclaimed 
the position “that knowledge of administration, like all knowledge, is 

6 Ibid., p. 203. In the original the quoted words are italicized. 

6 Robert A. Dahl, “The Science of Public Administration: Three Problems,” 
Public Administration Review, vol. 7 (Winter, 1947), p. 1. 

7 Arthur W. Macmahon, “The Administrative State,” Public Administration Re¬ 
view, vol. 8 (Summer, 1948), p. 211. 

8 Emmette S. Redford, “The Value of the Hoover Commission Reports to the 
Educator,” The American Political Science Review, vol. 44 (June, 1950), p. 283. 

9 Wallace S. Sayre, “Trends of a Decade in Administrative Values,” Public Ad¬ 
ministration Review, vol. 11 (Winter, 1951), p. 1. 
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amoral.” 10 The authors acknowledged that a code of ethics was im¬ 
portant for the administrator, but they were not disposed to inquire 
into the source or nature of this code, or into how it might affect their 
nrimary interest in studying the techniques of influencing the behavior 
of organized groups. And there has even been some interest in reviving 
the old dichotomy between politics and administration by suggesting 
that policy making occurs when there is a “low level of predictive 
guides” for action in an administrative situation, while administra¬ 
tion” occurs when “there are highly predictive guides” for action. 11 
It has been proposed that administration be analyzed in terms of pur¬ 
pose and it is recognized that purpose expresses some desire for a 
general future state believed to be “good.” But even so, some writers 
continue to believe that the student of administration is almost exclu¬ 
sively concerned with the means involved in realizing purpose and 
not with judgment about the sense of values which illuminate or 

dominate administrative behavior. 

The present author would take a middle ground, if that be possible. 

It is obvious that much of the writing about public administration is 
concerned with procedures and processes. This volume has emphasized 
a whole array of problems which are involved, and which must be 
solved, in any given situation in order to achieve effective performance 
of the public service. But the author accepts effective performance as 
a relative or intermediate value only. He firmly believes it to be an 
important value. The political scientists and others who have dedicated 
their lives and their energies to advancing effective performance of 
the public service have not done so in vain. For the author would 
argue that effective performance of the public service is essential to 
a scale of higher values which condition and motivate management 

in the United States. 

At the outset the author rejects the idea that maintenance of an 
organization in and of itself is a value to be cherished in our society. 
Although he recognizes the reality of the statement, he does not 
accept as desirable any such proposition as the following: 12 

From a means, organization becomes an end. To the institutions and 
qualities which at the outset were destined simply to insure the good work¬ 
ing of the party machinery ... a greater importance comes ultimately to 
be attached than to the productivity of the machine. 


Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public 

Administration (New York: Knopf, 1950), p. 22. M 

11 James K. Feely, Jr., “An Analysis of Administrative Purpose, The American 

Political Science Review , vol. 45 (December, 1951), p. 1069. 

1 2 Harold D. Laswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1950), p. 44. 
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Unless an organization contributes continually to fulfilling some 
basic public service desired by and useful to all or a sizable part of 
our citizenry, that organization has no justification for its existence. 
Accordingly, the author rejects at once the proposition that the proc¬ 
ess of group life of and for the benefit of the members of that group 
generates a major value for our society. 

Similarly, the author must reject the proposition that value inheres 
in organizational life as a means of acquiring power in our polity. It 
has been argued that a new elite is emerging in society throughout 
the world, that this elite is the managerial class, and that political 
power now resides in or soon will be seized by the members of this 
class. 13 Undeniably, administrators participate in the struggle for 
power, which is the very essence of political life. 14 But effective per¬ 
formance of the public service is not to be judged in terms of the 
political power acquired by management. The great growth of ad¬ 
ministrative agencies of government has not taken place in order to 
introduce a new element in the struggle for power or to provide a new 
avenue for the realization of power. 

The proposition of this volume is simply this. Effective performance 
in the public service is a much-to-be desired end because of what it 
contributes to certain other values. The author does not pretend to 
be able to formulate these values with any degree of exactness or 
finality, but he believes these values can be conveniently summarized 
in a threefold scale. The essential ultimate values of management in 
the public service are satisfactory service, responsible performance, 
good government. 

To endeavor to sketch the sources of these values in Western civiliza¬ 
tion would require many pages. The author will be content simply to 
fall back upon another threefold summary: our culture, our society, 
and our individual personalities. 15 The culture we have inherited, the 
society of which we are a part, and the individuals we are have all 
contributed in varying degrees and in different ways to our scale of 
values. 

It has become increasingly popular in discussions of psychology 
to speak not just of “goal-oriented” behavior but of “value-oriented” 
behavior. We surely cannot ignore values simply because it is difficult 

13 Cf. James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (New York: John Day, 
1941). 

14 Cf. Norton E. Long, “Power and Administration,” Public Administration Re¬ 
view, vol. 9 (Autumn, 1949), p. 257. 

16 The author has taken this classification of causal forces in human behavior 
from Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, eds.. Toward a General Theory of 
Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951). 
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to define them or because individuals define them in different ways. 
Modem civilization with its complexities does not pretend to a unity 
or absolutism of values. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, 
as Reinhold Niebuhr has so persuasively argued, that there is a marked 
distinction between ethical absolutes and cultural relativism. 16 Values 
must always be interpreted by many, no matter what may be their 
divine origin. And in the process, man is as apt to express his own 
cultural interpretation of ethical values as he is to voice revealed truth. 

The author recognizes, then, that in postulating the scale of values 
here outlined he runs the danger of error. He has no authority other 
than what appears reasonable to him to propound that this is the 
basic, the fundamental, or the absolute set of values for public admin¬ 
istration. The author maintains only that values must be formulated, 
discussed, modified, and interpreted to fit various conditions. In our 
culture and in our society, the author as an individual personality 
postulates this scale of values as those which management in the pub¬ 
lic service endeavors to promote. He goes further and maintains that 
effective performance in the public service has meaning in so far as 
it helps realize these values. And in turn, he cannot conceive of these 
values as having any validity without effective performance of the 

public service. 

Satisfactory Service 

A first value in the ends of public management must be satisfactory 
service. The political processes of a democratic society determine 
what government shall undertake to perform and on what scale. In 
this process, as we have remarked before, management as it already 
operates in the public service contributes its advice and influence. But 
once the political process has spoken, once legislature and executive 
(and occasionally judiciary) have disposed, it is management which 
administers. It is management which in large part determines how the 
assigned tasks shall be performed. And what goal then illumines the 
way for management to proceed? It is the goal of satisfactory service. 

We may grant at the outset that any specific definition of satisfac¬ 
tory service is difficult to frame. We can at least enumerate ingredients 
of a definition. 

Satisfactory service means equitable service, means fairness in the 
administration of government work. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal.” No American document has 

ie Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘The Christian Faith and the Economic Life of Liberal 
Society,” in A. Dudley Ward, ed.. Goals of Economic Life (New York: Harper, 
1953), p. 433, 
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ever expressed the ideal more boldly or succinctly than this which we 
honor on July 4 every year. In the conduct of the public service, 
equality means that all citizens shall be treated equally in the eyes 
of the law and the administrator. No discrimination in the service pro¬ 
vided by government can be tolerated because of the citizens “race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” because of the citizens 
economic and social status, his party affiliation, his personal acquaint¬ 
anceships, or his ability to reward the administrator. If the law directs 
that persons be treated differently, the categories of the law must be 
faithfully observed by the administrator. If the law sets a common 
standard of administrative behavior, then management may make only 
such distinctions as are reasonable and still preserve the essence of 
equity—the equal treatment of those of equal worth in the eyes of a 
divine Being. 

Western philosophy has always cultivated the goal of equity. In 
the ethics of Aristotle the good man was a just man, and the just man 
treated others equally. The Master opened the gateway into the King¬ 
dom of Heaven by saying: “Even as ye do it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye do it unto me.” The Levelers of seventeenth-century 
England were epitomized in the words of Colonel Rainsborough: 
“The poorest he that is in England hath a life to five, as the greatest 
he.” These and many others have awakened or reminded our con¬ 
science that in every person there is some bit of common importance, 
some element of common worth. The administrative conscience is 
not free from the same obligation. People are to be treated as individ¬ 
uals, not as pawns; they are entitled as a matter of being to common 
standards of service. 

In the second place, satisfactory service means timely service. No 
performance of the public enterprise can be effective which is not 
on time. If the fire-fighting equipment arrives after the fire has wreaked 
its havoc, the service has not been satisfactory. The rubbish must be 
collected and disposed of on schedule. The school expected to hold 
its first class at eight o’clock in the morning must not begin to operate 
at noon. Our Armed Forces may have the finest equipment which the 
ingenuity of man can devise and which the technology of man can 
produce, but if the Armed Forces are not ready to repel attack when 
the crisis comes, no other characteristic can compensate for the lack 
of timeliness. Management must see that the public service is per¬ 
formed on time. 

Satisfactory service means ample service. The Armed Forces have 
often employed as a favorite definition of logistics this exhortation: the 
right amount of supplies in the right place at the right time. An ample 
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service means the first two of these attributes-the right quantity at 
the right geographical location. Equity or timeliness cannot be realized 
unless the required amount of service is also available. The citizen is 
not fairly served if geographical variations of substantial magnitude 
are permitted to affect the quality of public service. Management is 
therefore alert to the need to handle its load in such a way as to pro¬ 
mote an ample service for all citizens. 

Satisfactory service means a continuous service, one always avail¬ 
able to the citizen who needs its assistance. The United States Post 
Office on Eighth Avenue in New York City bears across the top of its 
Grecian columns a slogan known to every school boy: "Neither rain, 
nor snow, nor sleet, nor dark of night shall stay these couriers in the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds.” Here is the expression 
of a great purpose: No physical elements shall be permitted to halt 
the public service of mail delivery. The public service cannot operate 
one week and close the next to suit the whim or fancy of an admin¬ 
istrator. Management’s task is to be always on the job, always ready 
and prepared to do the required work in the public interest. We do 
not educate children in our public schools every other year. They must 
be educated every year. We do not collect taxes every other quarter 
but in all quarters of the year. We do not guide the commercial air¬ 
plane to its safe landing at the airport in the daytime and ignore the 
aircraft which flies at night. The policemans beat must be covered 
twenty-four hours a day. The public service must be continuously 

available. 

And satisfactory service is a progressive service, a service which 
improves in quality and performance. Our modern technology has 
taught us the meaning of productivity—the ability to produce more 
with the same ingredients of men and resources. How do we do this? 
By eliminating waste and utilizing improved methods of operation. In 
this way we can hope to achieve increased productivity in the public 
service. There is evidence that this has been actually achieved. 17 

Western society believes in progress, in betterment. One of the 
cardinal tenets of our belief is in the perfectibility of man. This same 
belief has its application to the public service in management’s con¬ 
viction in the perfectibility of administration. To be sure, we can never 
attain this perfection. But to strive to do better is the essence of the 
belief. Management, too, strives to do better. The result is a public 
service which is progressive in nature. 

17 For the general terms of this development, see the discussion in Solomon 
Fabricant, The Trend in Government Activities in the United States since 1900 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1952), Chap. 7. 
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In 1952 an eminent public servant of New York City, James 
Marshall, who had completed seventeen years of voluntary, unpaid 
service on the Board of Education, included these comments in his 
address upon the occasion of accepting a community award: 

It seems to me that public service is far more of an art than a science and 
the satisfactions of public service more those of the artist than of the scien¬ 
tist. Agnes de Mille quotes Martha Graham as saying: “No artist is pleased. 
There is no satisfaction whatever at any time. There is only a queer, divine 

dissatisfaction, a blessed unrest that keeps us marching and makes us more 
alive.” 

And so it is with a public servant who wishes to improve things. Such 
satisfactions as do exist are extremely limited. New problems, new pres¬ 
sures, new disequilibriums, new hot potatoes and cold comforts are forever 
crowding out satisfactions for the public servant. But there does exist this 
queer, divine dissatisfaction,” this “blessed unrest” which makes the efforts 
and the failures and the all too little successes rewarding and which “keeps 
us marching and makes us more alive.” 

A number of years ago the late Charles A. Beard declared that “the 
continuous and fairly efficient discharge of certain functions by govern¬ 
ment, central and local, is a necessary condition for the existence of 
any great society.” 18 Modern government is strong only in proportion 
to its capacity to administer its functions effectively. The capacity of 
government to meet changing social conditions, such as the threat of 
an external hostile power, depends upon effective and wise adminis¬ 
tration. 

Certainly effective administration cannot be conceived of apart from 
the realization of satisfactory service. There may be other ingredients 
to satisfactory service besides those mentioned here. But surely there 
will be common agreement that no definition can have meaning which 
fails to include such elements as equity, timeliness, amplitude, con¬ 
tinuity, and productivity. Satisfactory service is the first great value 
to which management in the public service is dedicated. 

Responsible Performance 

The “professor with a style,” Woodrow Wilson, wrote over sixty-five 
years ago that one of the purposes in the study and development of a 
“science of administration” should be to “crown its duties with dutiful¬ 
ness.” 19 Wilson did more than express an end for the scholarly inter- 

18 Charles A. Beard, “Administration, a Foundation of Government,” The Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review , vol. 34 (April, 1940), p. 232. 

10 Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of Administration,” Political Science Quarterly. 
voL 3 (June, 1887), reprinted in vol. 56 (December, 1941), p. 481. 
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est in the subject of government administration. Rather, he proclaimed 
a fundamental value of the administrative process, the value of respon¬ 
sible performance. As if he were foreseeing his own later politica 
career and the perplexities of our own day, he declared: There is no 

danger in power, if only it be not irresponsible.” 

It is not enough in a democratic society to have satisfactory admin¬ 
istrative service, important as that may be. There is yet another, a 
higher value to guide management in its efforts. This is the value of 
responsible performance. Wilson expressed his concern in these words: 
“Administration in the United States must be at all points sensitive 
to public opinion.” He added that Americans were “democrats by 
long inheritance and repeated choice.” In a democratic society effec¬ 
tive public service must include responsible performance. 

For the able administrator the greatest personal rewards are those 
which come from a sense of accomplishment. The challenge to any 
administrator is to overcome obstacles, to understand and master 
problems, to use imagination and insight in devising new goals of 
public service. No able administrator can be content to be simply a 
good caretaker. He seeks rather to review the ends of organized effort 
and to advance the goals of administrative endeavor toward better 
public service. In other words, the able administrator is always con¬ 
cerned first with the policies and programs of his agency. It is prima¬ 
rily in their development that he finds the sense of a job well done. 

But in a democratic society this questing is not guided solely by 
the administrators own personal sense of desirable social ends. The 
administrator must convince others as well. He must work with inter¬ 
est groups, with legislators, with chief executives, and with the per¬ 
sonnel of his own agency to convince them all that a particular line 
of policy or program is desirable. Responsible performance of the 
public service means that management provides direction for admin¬ 
istrative effort by working with and through those institutional de¬ 
vices which exist to express the will of a democratic society. 

Sometimes the institutions of democracy seem faulty or creaky. Some¬ 
times those institutions are subverted by a few to their own special 
benefit. Sometimes citizens in large numbers seem indifferent to or 
careless of the functioning of their government. The public servant of 
long and distinguished devotion to the public weal may suddenly find 
his services terminated. The clamor of a few may be interpreted as 
the hostility of many. Suspicious of government by long inheritance, 
we citizens are likely to be especially and unduly suspicious of the 
public servant. Preoccupied by our own personal affairs, we as individ¬ 
uals overlook corruption or accept it as inevitable. We compensate 
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public servants at low levels of remuneration and then express indig¬ 
nation because they are not honest or better qualified to perform their 
work. One might thus continue to catalogue the imperfections of a 
democratic society and polity for page after page. 

The brutal fact remains that man has not yet devised any system 
of government superior to our democratic practices. The ideal we may 
not have found, but let the discouraged read the pages of 2,500 years 
of recorded political experience and note that other societies and gov¬ 
ernments have had their imperfections as well. 

If as a society, then, we are devoted to democratic political insti¬ 
tutions, management must be equally devoted to the value of respon¬ 
sible pei formance of the public service. Responsible performance re¬ 
quires a management sympathetic with the traditions of American po¬ 
litical life, flexible in adjusting to changing demands upon the public 
service, alert to the need to reflect the ideals of American society. 

There have been various concepts of responsibility in the history of 
Western man. Among various peoples and in recurring periods the re¬ 
sponsibility of magistrates and of administrators has been proclaimed 
as divine in origin and in effect. Only the limitations imposed by God 
were acknowledged as binding upon earthly rulers. In temporal mat¬ 
ters neither the institutions nor the practice of such responsibility were 
adequate to the purposes of man. For a time the Roman republic as¬ 
serted the unique proposition that its officials were responsible to the 
citizens of the city as represented in the Senate. The acts of the state 
were performed in the name: Senatus Populusque Romanus . Even the 
emperors preserved the fiction, long after the Senate had been reduced 
to a shadow of its former glory by the twin scourges of political pro¬ 
scription and venality. Medieval society replaced the Roman with an 
upsurge of localism which found expression first in the feudal system 
of rights and obligations and then in the guild system for the gradu¬ 
ally growing cities. The national state produced the idea of executive 
responsibility for the public servant. English developments brought 
with them the idea of legal responsibility based upon the common 
law as an expression of man’s attachment to fairness and justice. 20 

From this history we derive our institutions of legislative, executive, 
and judicial power to which management must look for the formal 
statement of its authority and its limitation. Some may go farther and 
translate these institutions into propositions, such as that an adminis- 

20 Familiar as these developments are to all students of government, special 
reference should be made to their mention in John M. Gaus, “The Responsibility 
of Public Administration,” in The Frontiers of Public Administration (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 26. 
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trative agency should be responsible for suggesting as well as execut- 
Sg public policy, that an administrative agency should not be held 
responsible directly to the people at large and that an admm^atwe 
agency should be responsible to the legislature through the chief ex¬ 
ecutive. 21 Here it would seem that we are likely to confuse the ins - 
tutions of political responsibility with the dynamics of the political 
process. A responsible management is concerned with both, but tor- 
malities require that management be especially responsive to the direc¬ 
tion provided through our political institutions. 

For years students of public administration have endeavored to sug¬ 
gest a dichotomy between “politics” and “administration.” One reason 
for this effort has been to promote the concept of responsibility by 
management to a “higher order” of governmental operation, the deci¬ 
sion-making process whereby the scope and magnitude of administra¬ 
tion are determined. 22 More recently, a more realistic knowledge of 
administration has led us to appreciate that management does parti¬ 
cipate actively in this decision-making process, both in advising legis¬ 
lators and executives and in interpreting their intent. The recognition 
of this situation has produced a concern that the permanent civil serv¬ 
ant abstain from party politics, that the permanent civil service be 
politically loyal to whatever party is in power, that the bureaucracy 
be led by an adequate coterie of politically appointed officials, and 
that civil servants be democratically motivated in their training. 23 

All these devices—educational, institutional, and procedural—serve 
only to underline the fundamental value with which we are here con¬ 
cerned, the value of responsible performance. Management guided by 
this value abhors the idea of arbitrary authority present in its own 
wisdom and recognizes the reality of external direction and restraint. 
Management guided by this value seeks to direct the work of admin- 


21 Arthur A. Maass and Laurence J. Rodway, “Gauging Administrative Respon¬ 
sibility,” Public Administration Review, vol. 9 (Summer, 1949), p. 182. The other 
propositions of the authors are these: An administrative agency should be respon- 
sible to pressure groups only to the extent necessary to equalize the safeguarding 
of conflicting interests, to acquire specialized knowledge, and to obtain consent 
for the agency’s program; an agency should be responsible for conforming to the 
general program of the chief executive and for working cooperatively with other 
administrative agencies; an agency should be responsible for applying such pro¬ 
fessional standards of ethical conduct as are relevant to its activities; and an ad¬ 
ministrative agency cannot be held responsible directly to a political party. 

22 Cf. David M. Levitan, “The Responsibility of Administrative Officials in a 
Democratic Society,” Political Science Quarterly , vol. 61 (December, 1946), 

P ’ 23 David M. Levitan, “Public Service Neutrality,” Public Administration Review 
vol. 2 (Autumn, 1942), p. 317. See also Marshall E. Dimock, Modern Politics and 
Administration (New York: American Book, 1937). 
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istration through responsible leadership. There can be no effective per¬ 
formance of the public service in a democracy which is not respon¬ 
sible performance. But neither can there be any responsible perform¬ 
ance without a management which exercises effective leadership of ad¬ 
ministrative activities. 

Good Government 

There is yet a third and still ‘‘higher” value in the scale of manage¬ 
ment commitments in the public service. This is the goal of good 
government. Ever since the days of Plato and Aristotle the intellectual 
of Western society has debated the conditions and machinery of good 
government. That debate has not ended; it will continue, we hope, 
unabated for generations yet to come. 

Obviously here we can do no more than to suggest an interpreta¬ 
tion of where we have arrived institutionally in our own society in 
this eternal search. The author knows no reason to propound that we 
have now arrived at the perfect solution. The author would maintain 
only that we have our own peculiar working solution as of the mo¬ 
ment. We think that this working solution has fundamental merits. We 
are attached by tradition and sentiment to these working arrangements 
of what seem to us to constitute good government. As a society we 
hold these present working arrangements in some respect. Accordingly, 
in our society we expect management in the public service also to pay 
respect to the working arrangements of good government. 

The basic problem of government throughout the ages has been how 
to reconcile the dignity of the individual with the requirements of 
social cohesion. The problem, of course, does not exist in a society 
which attributes no value to the individual person. But Western civi¬ 
lization has been distinguished above all else by its profession that 
men as persons are equal in the sight of God. But through most of 
our history we have failed to find the institutional devices competent 
to give reality to that profession of faith. 

In our own time we believe we have made some progress in insti¬ 
tutionalizing the goal of a free society. We have done this in two 
basic ways. First, we have left large areas of human life to the con¬ 
trol of nongovernmental bodies, and we have prevented private groups 
from obtaining the sanction of governmental power by a continuing 
competition with one another. We have found democratic safety in 
numbers. Monopoly has been abhorrent, whether it be monopoly in 
church, in the skilled trade, in business, or in the political party. 
Rather our society has institutionalized conflict, and has made that 
conflict constructive by insisting upon certain common rules of the 
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game, of which tolerance for differences of opinion and some choice 
by the individual of the social groupings he wishes to join have been 

especially important. 

We call this society of perpetual conflict “free” because the individ¬ 
ual has some mobility of status and because no one social grouping 
can or does exercise authoritarian power. We have done more, then, 
than recognize, in the words of Professor Maclver, that community 
can exist separate from government. We have promoted diversity and 
variety in that community to such an extent that conditions of growth 
and change have actually been achieved. 

In writing the tenth essay for that collection of papers we know as 
The Federalist, James Madison lamented the existence of factions in 
society. He held it to be a major virtue of the newly written Consti¬ 
tution of 1787 that it subordinated faction to the wise counsels of 
representative and separated government. Madison was mistaken. The 
counterweight to faction was not its subordination but the existence 
of more factions of approximately equal strength. The danger to our 
free society is that any one faction should ever become dominant. 

The author does not claim that this happy state of affairs in our 
community where the individual flourishes in the conflict of compet¬ 
ing groups has resulted from the genius of any one man’s, or any few 
men’s, brains. An evolutionary society born on a wilderness continent 
and seeking maturity amid the bounteous plenty of a beneficent na¬ 
ture has found a practical means for expressing an age-old dream. 

In other words, a primary characteristic of good government in a 
free society, as we now understand it, is the existence and preserva¬ 
tion of circumstances which perpetuate a multiplicity of social units 
performing many of the complicated tasks of modem society. We can¬ 
not now envision the preservation of individual freedom apart from 
an environment of healthy social pluralism. Management must under¬ 
stand this fact. 

But variety and diversity in social groupings is only one foundation 
stone for good government. There is something more. Our society has 
endeavored to leash political power. Long before Lord Acton framed 
his famous aphorism. Western man had learned that power corrupts, 
and that absolute power corrupts absolutely. The challenge which con¬ 
fronted the Founding Fathers of our republic one hundred and sev¬ 
enty years ago was how to reconcile governmental power with free¬ 
dom. Their answer was a government of shared power and of limited 
power. 

Governmental power was shared in two ways—it was shared by the 
hierarchy of federalism, and it was shared by a separation of process 
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into legislative, executive, and judicial branches. In this sharing was 
to be found the antidote to the absolutism which enables power to 
corrupt. By a carefully contrived separation of governmental power 
that collusion dangerous to men’s liberties was to be avoided. For¬ 
tunately, the framers provided a constitution in the truest sense of the 
term; it was capable of life and growth. This system of shared power 
made possible the development of a national economy and then rec- 
ognized that a national economy could be influenced governmentally 
only by the national government. And in times of crisis the branches 
of our government have displayed a surprising, one might say almost 
an unexpected, capacity for joint action without any major loss of 
separate identity. 

Ours is a government also of limited power. The constitutions of 
our Federal and state governments express a social consensus that 
there are some things government shall not do, and other things 
which shall be done only according to a prescribed procedure. We 
have said that government shall not abridge the exercise of free speech 
and of free assembly, nor shall it establish a state religion. It shall 
not deny the equal protection of the laws, nor inflict cruel and un¬ 
usual punishments. In so far as procedures are concerned, government 
shall not take private property except with just compensation. And a 
person shall not be deprived of his life, liberty, or property except 
by due process of law. The provisions of what constitute a fair trial 
are specified in some detail. In these and in other matters our gov¬ 
ernment is a limited government. We have acknowledged by instru¬ 
ments of fundamental law that governmental power shall be restrained 
in what it does and how it does it. 

Our concept of good government therefore embraces in practice two 
basic propositions: that our community may exist and operate in es¬ 
sential respects outside the domination of government, and that gov¬ 
ernmental power shall be both shared and limited. The protection and 
preservation of these concepts rest upon society itself. If we are to 
continue to have good government in a free society, the leaders and 
followers in that society must understand and cherish the working ar¬ 
rangements which make good government possible. 

As has been said, no one can well proclaim that these present work¬ 
ing arrangements of our society are a perfect or final solution to the 
age-old quest for good government. Human experience and wisdom 
suggest that what we now have are satisfactory solutions to our present 
conditions and needs; indeed, are the best available solutions. The 
democratic process as we understand it has provided us with the best- 
known mechanism whereby society can validate the value judgments 
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without which no organized society can operate. The voice of the 
people may not be the voice of God, but it is the only voice we ac¬ 
cept for operational purposes. Yet even here we expect the voice of 
the people to be expressed with appropriate self-restraint. 

It is too much to claim that the administrator in the public service 
must bear the burden of the responsibility for maintaining and pre¬ 
serving good government. We may say about management, as Pro¬ 
fessor Alexander Leighton has said about social scientists, 24 that it is 
responsible for directing its work toward the welfare of mankind, but 
that management shares this responsibility with others and cannot ful¬ 
fill it unless the society of which it is a part understands and sup¬ 
ports the effort. What Professor John Gaus terms the “ecology of gov¬ 
ernment” shapes and influences the behavior of management. 25 

We must also recognize that there may be at any time a consider¬ 
able gulf between the operational ideals and the operational practices 
of a society. There are persons who, suddenly struck by the size of 
this gulf, come to believe that the ideals are meaningless. This does 
not necessarily follow at all. What counts is whether the ideals are 
cynically disregarded as so much popular pabulum, or whether the 
ideals are operational in the sense that they guide and inspire man 
in his conduct. If man did not believe in perfectibility, he might 
cease to strive to do better. It is when ideals have lost their power 
to command man's allegiance as a standard of conduct that a society 
loses its will to advance and sinks back into the animal kingdom. 

Let us then take for granted these propositions: (1) that our so¬ 
ciety is committed to the value of good government, and (2) that our 
society has found working arrangements for good government in cir¬ 
cumstances where government does not undertake to perform or di¬ 
rect all social functions and where government enjoys only shared 
and limited power. What do these fundamental propositions mean for 
management in the public service? It seems to the author that these 
propositions have very specific and concrete meaning for management. 
In formulating and advocating public policy, a management which ac¬ 
cepts these propositions will behave in particular ways. Such man¬ 
agement will not seek to aggrandize government activity to the point 
where other social groups can no longer operate effectively. Such 
management will not seek to promote monopoly among social groups 
—a monopoly in business, in church, in labor unions, in education, or 

24 Alexander H. Leighton, Human Relations in a Changing World (New York: 
Dutton, 1949), p. 207. 

26 John M. Gaus, Reflections on Public Administration (University: University 
of Alabama Press, 1947). 
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in any other area of social endeavor. Such management will not seek 
to overthrow the limitations placed upon government power, as in 
denying free trial or hampering free speech. Such a management will 
not seek to end the sharing of government power between Federal, 
state, and local units, or to alter the distribution of government power 
between legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 

In practice the concept of good government has very real meaning 
for management in the public service. This value places certain re¬ 
sponsibilities and obligations upon management. The purposes which 
management pursues, the methods which it uses, the use made of the 
results it accomplishes—in all these respects management in our so¬ 
ciety is expected to promote and preserve the conditions of good gov¬ 
ernment. An effective management in the public service is one dedi¬ 
cated to good government. 

Summary 

This volume has been concerned with presenting the state of our 
present knowledge about the common phases of management work de¬ 
voted to the effort of achieving effective performance of the public 
service. But efficiency is not some mechanical goal or an intrinsic 
value end. Effective performance means more than this. It means sat¬ 
isfactory service; it means responsible performance; it means good gov¬ 
ernment. These are the primary values expected to motivate manage¬ 
ment of the public service in our society. 

These values cannot be realized in the absence of effective perform¬ 
ance of the public service. American practitioners and students have 
not been concerned with the mechanisms of administrative action just 
because they find some inherent satisfaction in gadgets. The concern 
is more profound than that. We are motivated to strive for effective 
performance of the public service because only thereby can we hope 
to attain the fundamental values we hold dear. 

In the 1920’s an eminent business journal expressed the point of 
view that the logic of American government required the public serv¬ 
ice to be ineffective, to be increasingly unsatisfactory in the perform¬ 
ance of its appointed tasks. Only in this way, the magazine editorial¬ 
ized, could Americans protect their freedom from the encroachment 
of government. 26 From time to time there have been others who raised 
their voices to a similar theme. 

No one needs to be reminded today that government has come to 
occupy an extensive role in our society. By 1950 1 out of every 8 em- 


26 Nations Business, November, 1928. 
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ployed persons was either a civilian servant or a military servant of 
government. In 1900 the ratio was only 1 out of every 25 workers. 
By 1950 government owned over one-fifth of the capital assets of the 
nation, compared with 6.6 per cent in 1900. By 1950 government ex¬ 
penditures had climbed from just under 2 billion dollars in 1903 to 
over 60 billion dollars. 27 

Yet it is reassuring to know that this expansion represented no revo¬ 
lution in the pattern of government functions in the United States but 
resulted rather from an increase in the magnitude of activities long 
regarded as governmental in character. A number of factors have in¬ 
fluenced this development: population change, advancing technology 
(requiring improved highways, for example), growing industrializa¬ 
tion and urbanization, increased national wealth and its widespread 
distribution among all classes, economic depression (in the 1930’s), 
and a threatening international situation (continuous since 1938). We 
may reasonably conclude with one observer that “the major theme is 
growing economic interdependence” and that “the rising trend of gov¬ 
ernment activity also is a concomitant of economic growth.” 28 

“Big democracy” we now have with us. Effective performance of 
the public service is an absolute necessity for our national survival. 
But we expect the management entrusted with the manipulation of 
the means for achieving effective performance to have an abiding 
faith in the fundamental values of satisfactory service, responsible 
performance, and good government. Lacking a commitment to these 
values, management in the public service is but a tinkling bell and 
a clashing cymbal. 

27 These figures are taken from Fabricant, op. cit. 

28 Ibid., pp. 144 and 149. 
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